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UPPER BURMA GAZETTEER. 

RALANG. — A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies on a spur which runs from north-west to south-east to the junc- 
tion of the Tlao and Klairon streams, and can be reached via Shunkla village 
and Yatlier. 

In 1894 the chief was Ko Tung. Ralang is subordinate to Vannul, and 
pays tribute to Falam. Water is available from a stream below the village. 

R.A.l6n or RALAWN.— A village of Chins of the Tashdn tribe in the 
Central Chin Hills. It lies in a valley in the hills north of the Pao river, near 
its junction with the Nampathi river, and is reached viit Minkin, Thikwel, 

Lyenhai, Yonmwel and Shimpi, distant thirty miles. 

In 1894 Iiad one hundred houses, The name of the resident chief was 
Nawmftn. Raldn is a Kweshin village and pays tribute to both Haka and 
Falam. There is good camping-ground with plenty of water. 

RAPUM.— A K a chin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district, situated 
in 26° 8' north latitude and 97° 52' east longitude. 

In 1893 it contained thirteen houses; its population was unknown. The 
headman of the village has two others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Ltepai tribe. 

RATANAPURA. — The classical name of Ava q. v. 

R.\W.\.— A village of Yotun Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. 

It lies on the south bank of the Myittha river and can be reached from 
Lungno, sixteen miles, and from Gangaw via Thanbya. 

In 1894 it had thirty houses. Manglyen was its resident chief. The 
village is not stockaded. The water-supply is fair, but camping-grounds are 
indifferent. Rawa was partially disarmed in 1895. It was founded by rela- 
tions of Yatk we of Aika. 

RAWKWA. — A village of Chins of the Klang-klang tribe in the Southern 
Chin Hills. It lies three miles south-west of Tunzan, and is reached from 
Munlipi by a path leading west. 

In 1B94 it had fifty houses. Sandwe and Hr6n Hrum were its resident 
chiefs. 

The village is under Lawle of Klang-klang. The water-supply is bad and 
there is no good camping-ground. 

RAWTU or MAIKA. — A village of Chins of the Y6kwa tribe in the 
Southern Chin Hills. It lies three miles south-east of Sinkwa and can be 
reached from llaka via Sinkwa, fifteen miles. 

In 1S94 it had thirty-five houses. Yu-jra was its resident chief, 
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The Tillage is slightly stockaded. It pays tribute to Dotn ^ 

Yaka. Rawtu has good water-supply and. camping-grou c. 

H&kwa and Lyen Paung of Haka have most influence. ^ 

RAWVA —A village of Yotun Chins in the Southern Chin _ _ 

sis miles south of Naring across the Boinu stream, and can be leaclicd . . 

Haka by crossing a spur, two miles, and the river. 

In 1894 it had forty houses. Yotung and Da Sim were its resident c iie s. 

It is slightly stockaded and has fair water-supply and ‘ 

rLu is under the influence of Rawywa and Narim. It was partially dis- 

RAW VAN, —A village of Chins of the Y6kwa tribe in the 
Hills It lies on the KatHaka mule-track, eight miles south-east of h ukna. 

In i8q 4 it had forty houses. Tantsin was its resident chief. 

The village is not stockaded. It is under the inibicnce of Ynm-Mn o, 
Ydkwa. The people arc Chini-mbs and are called 1 orrs by the .ais. 

R .\W-YW A —A village of Yotun Chins in the Southern C hm 
ni eSeii miles south of^Naring, and can be reached from Haka by a pat 

leading south to the village and crossing a stream. ,,0.1 

In 1894 it had one hundred and eighty houses. Da Kum, Kwa om aiu 

He Sin were its resident chiefs. 

The village had formerly much influence, and was disarmed and severe > 
iniiiishcd in^T894. Da Kum was imprisoned, but was afterwards released m 
1 89s on payment of fifty guns. The village is stockaded. I here is camping- 
ground with plenty of ivaler below the village on the SaUm road. ^ ^ 

RFSMFN — A village of Chins of the Tashon tribe in the Central C hin 
Hills It lies on a spnV running down to the Manipur river on its south bank, 
and^is reached vi 4 Shunkla, eight miles from Falam post. 

In 1894 it had one hundred and sixty houses. Tun Mung was its resident 

^^The village is subordinate and pays tribute to Falam. There is excellent 
camping-ground near a stream close to the village and on tlie east of it. 

PtMPl A village of Chins of the Haka tribe in the Southern Chiu HilH. 
It twclvt' miles north-east of Haka and can be reached from Haka vti>, 
Pai, twelve miles, and from Hanta, fourteen miles. 

In 1894 it had one hundred houses. Hlaypaw and Muiisum were its 
resick^t chiefs. 

' Rimpi was originally a Tashdn village, but was burnt by the Falam cliiefs 
and rebuilt under the protection of Lyen Mo of Haka. 1 he vfllage pays 
t 'bute to Lyen Mo and La Sin, and the Falam claims over the village have 
been disallowed. There is fair camping-ground and watcr-.supply. 

RlMPE- ^ village of Chins of the Haka tribe in the Southern Chin Hills 

It lies two miles north-east of Rimpi and can he reached from Haka by cross- 
ing the tonvar, Nyavar and several, other streams. 

I in 1894 it had thirty houses. Kwatang was its resident chief. 

The village Is an offshoot of Rimpi and pays tribute to Haka. 
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I\X)SSFII or WAWxSHI — A vH of Chins of tlie Yahow tribe in the 
Central Chin Hills, it lies on a hill-spur, half a mile from and south of a 
small stream, and can be reached from Shunkla, Yatlier and TIao. 

In i8c} 4 it had twenty-eight houses. The name of the resident chief was 

Maung Kwe. 

Rosshi is a Yahow village subordinate to Vannul, and pays tribute to 
Falam. There is excellent camping-ground on the stream, Water is avail- 
able at the sixth mile in a hollow on the north of the road. There is prac- 
tically DO stockade and the village is commanded from a track which crosses 
the headwaters of the stream, one mile distant. 

RUBY MINES. — Ruby Mines district consists of the subdivisions of 
Mogok and Tagaung, which are part of Burma proper, and of the Shan State 
of Momeit (Mong Mit), which is at present also administered as a subdivision, 
during the minority of the The area of the district thus composed 

is approximately live thousand four hundred and seventy-five square miles, 
and the population numbers about 60,000 persons. 

It is bounded on the north ]>>' the Shweli river and by an undefined line 
. ^ leaving the Shweli river below Manmwb village and strik- 

houncaricb. Setkala chaung between the village of Sipwa and 

Sagagon. This forms the boundary with Katha district. From the point 
whercAlic Katha district boundary strikes the Setkala cha-ung^ ^Xi^ district 
marches with Bhamo district, the boundary being that laid down in General 
Department Notification No, 207, dated the 23rd July 1892, namely,-— the 
Setkala chaung to its source, thence the watershed between the Shweli and 
Irrawaddy rivers as far as the peak marked 2,949, east of Letkat; thence 
a straight line to the point where the Mo-hlaing stream crosses the Si-u- 
Sipein road ; thence this road to the Kaya stream opposite Si-u ; thence the 
Kaya stream up to its source on the Shweli watershed ; thence this water- 
shed, excluding the villages on the ridge and their lands, which belong 
to Bhamo district, as far as Loi Chaw peak; thence the Sinma chaung 
till it fiows into the Mawsi or Nam Hkam chaung. From this point the 
Nam Hkam chaung, till it falls into the Shweli river, forms the boundary, 
along with the area generally known as the Triangle, which under the Con- 
vention of 1897 permanently leased to Burma by China. 

On the cast from the point where the Nam Hkam chaung falls into the 
Shweli, that river that forms the boundary between Ruby Mines district and 
llic Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi to a point a little below the 
mouth of the Nam Wi. llience the boundary follows the W'atershed between 
tl)e Narn Wi and Shweli rivers and continues approximately along the 
Slnveli watershed till the Taungbaing (dawng Peng) border is reached. 
It then follows a succcvssion of streams and ridges which have not been ac- 
curately determined to the source of the Nan chaung; thence down the Nan 
chaung to the mouth of the Nam Phit ; thence up the Nam Phit to its source, 
and along a ridge to the source of the Nam P^, 

Tlie Nam Pc or Mobye stream forms the southern boundary and separates 
ilie district from the Shan State of Mainglon (Mong Long), as far as the Man- 
dalay border. The boundary line between Ruby Mines and Mandalay dis- 
tricts leaves the Nam Pb or Madaya river between the Om6nand Kin streams 
and runs up the northern watershed of the Kin chaung md along the northern 
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^t^^va-igchaung to the source of the Oiauuggyi stream 

tricts of Shwebo and Katlia. 

■S there was no division corresponding to the 
frid: and many experiments were tried before the disUid 
issumed its present shape. As its nmne implies, it owe. 
treSencetotheRuby Mines, which previous U tl 
■hp mibiect of much fanciful romance, but little accui 

tl Butmtse history, the sto,.c*acttorm^ 

MrSmy Mlt (Momeit), but in 1607 A.D. taiun i. 

'•ATtchance for Tagaung and was subsequently adminn 
.W^oitaf A strS of the Momeit State ran donm be 
S t wl the river district, including the present mihtar 
Wo and the villages of Kyauk-blebin and Wapviidaung o 

at State ran down to the n\ u ai 

le five villages of the Daungbein circle. , , ,i 



RUSI'/" ■ 

ncpartmeui Notification No. 84, dated the 29th March 1888). This reduced 
the^Ruby Mines district to the area of the present Mogok township and the 
tract between it and the river. _ ^ _ 

On the ist October 1889 the portion of the Momeit State adjoining the 
Irralddy NveT, consisting of the Twinngb and Daungbdn circles was tra^- 
ferred to Ruby Mines district and, together with the tract between the Present 
- • ^ and the river, was formed into the Twinnge township 
rtment Notification No. ii, and General Department Notin- 
dated the 1st October 1889). 

by General Department 

! constituted of the subdivision of Mogok, conw 

townships of Mog6k and Twinnge. 

.:j 3 the Shan State of Mong Mit (Momeit) was consti- 
subdivision of Ruby Mines district, consisting of the three 
'■ . lomeit), Mong Lang (Mo-hlaing), and the Kodaung 
: Notifications Nos. 5 and 6). 
inber 1892 the whole of the Kyan-hnyat township and so 
township as lay east of the Irrawaddy were trans- 
■ly Mvadaung) district to Ruby Mines district, with 
89 , (General Department Notification No. 314), 
formed was divided into two subdivisions, 

; township only, and Tagaung, consisting of 
hnyar and Twinngb (General Department Notifi- 

894 the headquarters of the Kyan-hnyat 
1 were moved from Kyan-hnyat to 
Notification No. 67, _dated the ijth March 

■an-hnyat) was trans- 
of the township was 
hfp "(General Department Notification No. 136, 

.895 the headquarters of the Twinnge township were 
(General Department Notification No. 2 ii, dated the 
' 1897 the Twinngh township was 

township (General Department Notification 

:onstituted consists of the following subdivisions 


Mogok township 
(Foreign Depar 
cation No. 284 ) ' 

On the 22nd January 1891, 
the Ruby Mines district was 
prising the two 1 ' \ , 

On the 19th May 1892 t 
tuted temporarily a c.-’- 1 
townships of Mong Mit (M 
(Political Department h’-" 

On the 191I1 Deceml.. 
much of the Myadaung 
ferred from Katha (formei 
effect from the ist January i 
and the Ruby Mines district so 
Mogok, coiisisting of the Mogol 
the townships of Kyan 
cation No. 316). 

With effect from the 1st April 
township and of the Tagaung subdivision 

]8?4)T2id^fith'eLl4lro^^^ July 1894 the portion of Kya«-hnyat 

township south of the I'adaunggya chaung (1 
ferred to the Twinnge township an^ the n- 
rc-nained the 'lagaung townsl 
dated the 7th June 1894) 

On the 15th October 1' 

moved to Thabeikkyin ( . 

8th October 1895), and on the 23rd^ June 
rc-named the i habeikkyin 
No. 119). 

The district as at present c 
and townships : — 


Headquarters, 


Township. 


Headquarters. 


Subdivision 


Mog 6 k, 

Tagaung. ^ 

Thabeikkyin. 

Momeit. 

Ma-ugon. 

Mana* 


I (i) Mogok 

(1) Tagaung 

(2) Thabeikkyin 

(1) Mo-meit 

(2) Mo-hlaing 
j (3) Ko-daung 


Mog 6 k 

Tagaung 


Mogok 

Tagaung 


Momeit 


Momeit 
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The subdivisions differ from one another largely in general character. 

Mogok consists entirely of hills, the highest rising to oyer 
Natural [oatutes. ggyen thousand feet, intersected by narrow vallevs. The 
Ta^raung subdivisimi comprises a narrow strip along the Irrayddy river, 
sulm'ct in places to inundation, the ground rising rapidly inland to the hills, 
which run more or less parallel with the river, /he highest range is behind 
.Sabenago, where Shwe-u-daung rises to a height of 9,231 feet. _ Lclund 
Twinnifb there is a dip in the hills which gives access to the Momcit valley. 
This is of considerable extent, the rest of the Momcit subdivision consisting 
of hilly country similar to that about Mogdk. 

The Shwcli river flows through a rocky gorge from the neighbourhood of 
Nam Hkamto Mvltson, and then winds in an alluvial valley to the Irrawaddy. 
The hills are dotted with villages of hill tribes, Kachiiis, Palaiiiigs and Li-hsaws, 
whose principal form of subsistence is cutting fauiigyf^son the hill slopes and 
planting upland-paddy. A large portion of the district is iinmhahited jungle, 
in some iilaces putting up valuable timber. Ihe hillv pails leceivean ample 
rainfall In the Tagaung and Monieit valleys the rainfall is only about hall 
tiial of Mogok, hut in most of the valleys of the district there are perennial 
streams which can be utilised for irrigation. At the lower elevations there 
me large tracts of indatng jungle, and those are aritl and unproductii'c. 

Taung-me, north-west of Mogdk, is the highest peak in the district, rising 
to a height of seven thousand live hundred and lifly-live 

Mountains. From this central point one spur hrunches in the 

direction of Bawpadan and another towards Mogok. It is asserted that 
rubies and sapphires are found abundantly on these spurs. (Jithcr salicmt hills 
are Pimnibaung, so called from the number of fir trees on its slojies, live 
miles cast of Pinpyit, U-daung-laung, Salat-tauiig, Kyc-ni-laung and 
Taungpvo, all situated near and surrounding the Mogok valley. To the south 
of Ilawpndaii are twc> heights, the Bawpadan-tauiig and the ( hiiitlK^-tauitg. 
To the west of Kabaing is the Tliabeik-taung. The Piiigu-taung, close to 
Kyatpyin, was once worked for rubies on a large scale by the liurma Ruby 
Mines Company hut has now been abandoned. 

The Nampaii range, about eight miles from Sluyc-nyaung-bin, joins to the 
soiitli with the Wa Wo range, which extends to Tantha in hlainglAn State, 
and to the north is continued in the Slivve-u and linitmadaw ranges. 

The chief river of the district is the Irrawaddy, which 
Streams. separates it on the west from Sliwebo and Katlia dis- 
tricts. 

The Ycni chaiing rises in a hill one and half miles north of Mogok, runs 
past the station and round Mogok South village and joins the Yebu chaitng, 
which rises in Taung-mb. The combined streams flow through a steep rocky 
gorge into the Nam Pb river, nearly opposite the village of Namseka. 

The Nam Pb rises in Taungbding (Tawng Peng), and flows past Nyauiig- 
dauk. The Burmese call it the Mobyb chaung after the place of that name 
in Momeik where tourmaline is found, that mineral being also found in the 
Nam Pb. 

The Kin chaung rises in the Yc-wc hills and passes by Kin village. It 
flows into Momcit past Sagadaung, the name of which village it afterwards 
bears as far as the Nam Mao or Shvveli river. 
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The U Daimg stream rises in the hill of that name, flows past Kyaukgyi, 
where it receives an affluent, and joins the Irrawaddy a little below Sabenago, 

The Nam Mao or Shweli river enters the Momeik subdivision at its north- 
eastern corner from the Shan State of Mong Man and flows through a rocky 
g'orge to Myitson ; its direction is here south-easterly ; at Myitson it changes 
its direction to due north, and the valley through which it flows becomes 
alluvial; it follows this due northerly course until it comes within a few miles 
of the Irrawaddy, wfflen it again makes an abrupt bend south-west to its 
mouth at Pyinlebin. 

The soil on the hill sides is a stiff red clay, and in the valleys is a rich 
Geolo«- ^ alluvial mould. Rocks crop up at intervals over the whole 
e area. These are chiefly limestone, and become calcspar 

in the neighbourhood of Moguk and marble towards the foot of the range 
westwards. At this point a fault occurs in the stratification and the marble 
is succeeded by sandstone along the Irrawaddy. 

The ruby is found in Mogok, Kath^ and Kyatpyin. The sapphire is found 
mostly at Bernard»ry^ and also at Gwebin and Ye-e. 

^ Minerals and Spinels are found at Mogok, Kath^ and Kyatpyin, gener- 
^^**^’^* ally mixed with rubies. Large quantities are also found 

in U Daung-mvin, north of Mogok. The moonstone occurs in Kye-nitaung 
two miles east of Mogok, and is fairly common. Jasper and jarcon are 
usually found along 3\ith rubies and sapphires. Tourmaline appears in the 
Mobye ckaung near Nyaungdauk. The mines w^ere worked in Burmese 
times, but were discontinued on account of the small profit. Lapis Lazuli is 
found in Thapanbin chaung and in the grove near Payathonsu, between 
Mog6k and Kyatpyin. Crystal is found in great abundance on the Saliii- 
taung. Mica schist occurs throughout the whole district. Gold is said to 
have been found in the Moby<^ chaung and also in the Wapyutaung and Tha- 
beikkyin streams, and silver in the Shwe-u-taung, at the foot of which are some 
ancient mines. Garnets are very plentiful in the U Daung-taung near Sabe- 
nago, and are also met with in smaller quantities in Mogok, Kyatpyin and 
FVaunggaung. 

The statement below shows the approximate value of precious stones ex- 
tracted in the years named : — 



^ By the Ruby Mines 
I Company under their 
extraordinary license. 


By native miners 
under ordinary 
licenses. 


Rs. 

i.SStSLS 

5,60.852 

<5,87,53^ 

8,02,451 


Rs. 

8,00,460 
14, 15*640 
12,31,620 
446 340 


In the time of one of the Kings of Burma, whose name is not given, a large 
'n .M ^ h found, concerning which the following story is 

K-i rnt>V^' or The district. A villager of Kyauktaldn on the 

Chin Nga Mauk. Mainglon road found a very large ruby and in ignorance 
of its value broke it into three pieces. - Ohe piece wm''" 
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stolen, the second, which weighed eighty-six rattles (a rattie is somewhat less 
weight than a carat), fell into the hands of a Palaung woman, and the third 
was" taken to Calcutta for sale. The piece which the Palaung wonmii had 
was said to be so brilliant that she was able to spin cotton at night by its light. 
Nevertheless she parted with the stone for some ngapi and oil to a trader from 
the Chindwin. From his hands it came into the possesssion of one Nga Mauk 
Kyi, who presented it to King Bodaw Paya and \vas appointed a Myoza in 
reward. The King made enquiries as to where the stone^came from and 
having traced it to the village where the Palaung woman lived ordered the 
whole of the inhabitants to be burnt on a stage. Hence the village was 
called I.aungsin, The object of this cruelty is not obvious and is not ex- 
plained. However, the portion of the ruby which had j:)eea stolen also later 
caine into the hands of the King and was called Sara Kothu^ the lirst portion 
having been styled Nga Mauk Kyi, after the name of the giver. The weight 
of Sara Koilm is not known, but it is said to have been as large as the 
other. Finally the King heard of the piece which had gone to Calcutta and 
succeeded ii/buying this. It was called Kalapyath to commemorate its 
wanderings. 

In 1226 B.E. {1864 A.D.) Sotkugyi U Pyu presented KingMindon wUh a 
sapphire weighing eight and a half tickals, which had been found in Pingu- 
taung and was valued at four thousand rupees. He was also presented with 
two rubies weighing twenty and sixteen rattles and valued at three thousand 
and live thousand rupees. These wmre, like the Sothugyi's stone, found in 
Pingutaung, One U Dwe Gyi also presented him with a precious stone 
weighing one tickal and valued at four thousand rupees. In return he was 
rewknled witli tlic office of Myoza of Mainglon, besides receiving other presents 
from the King. In 1236 B.E. (1874 A.D.) a ruby of sixteen rallies, valued 
at fcair thousand rupees, was found and sent to the Palace. 

Another famous stone was found in a field near the stream east of Mog6k 
It was presented by Maung Po of Thapanbin village to Shwebo MhL This 
stone weighed twenty rattics and was named Nga Po, after the giver. 

There are various classes of forest in the district, divided into zones ac- 

Forests: the teak cording to altitude, and all perfectly distinct from one 
zone. another. . 

Round the foot of the ranges which cover about half the area of the district 
are forests of teak and in. The chief teak forests lie along the foot of the 
Shwe-u-taimg from Sagadaung in Momeit to Twinnge on the Irrawaddy, 
and agaifi from Twin-ng^ soutlnvards to Singu, where they join the Madaya 
forests. The area of this tract is roughly two hundred square miles. Much 
of the full-sized teak has been already worked out and numbers of trees 
girdled by former lessees are to be found in every direction. The forests 
are, however, still valuable and their reservation has been carried out. 

Many of the cutch trees have,, been cut down, but there still remain a 
considerable number and these are being preserved with a vie-w to the 
revival of the former large cutch-boiling industry. 

Teak becomes scarce inland above a height of two thousand feet, and at two 
thousand five hundred feet it disappears altogether and gives place to oak 
and chestnut, winch are found up to an altitude of live thousand feet. Above 
this is found a type of evergreen forest peculiar to the higher mountains of 
this part of Burma, 
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The oak and chestnut zone blends very gradudly into that of Jeak, and the 
taun?y(t cultivations render the marking of the change no 

The oak and easy matter. Many trees of the plains can however be 
chestnut zone, traced up to a height of four thousand feet, mingled with 

the oaks and chestnuts. Such are Dmhan^a LagerstrBmia. Flos regin^, 
Tenninalia Bellerica^ Mallotus Philipmenm, PhtUanthus emblica^ 
Cavcya arbor ea, Adananthera pamnina. Cassia fisitda, Cephalastactrmm 
per^racile, Phmnia syhestris, Helicia erratica {Burmese daukyatgyi), 
Jatminium (Burmese palaung-the), Vitix trifolicatum (Burmese 
pan), Carpinusviminica (Burmese pankyauh), (Burmese 

taswut), La^erstrmmia villosa (Burmese mungbale), Mtchtha species 
(Burmese segabyu), Cinamonaum (Burmese ihttkyabo), and rthers. 

The species particularly characteristic of the zone are Quercus Hel- 
feriana, Quercus Amherstia, Quercus Ltndleyana, Quercus Spicaia 
(B. ywelc/mn)y Quercus fenestr at Quercus Brandisn \naha) and Quercus 
Serf at a [metlin). These are all small oaTcs and not of 
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raspberries, blackberries, strawberries and other familiar bnglisn plant 
are^ found, differing not very materially from the home species. Ity, bar- 
berries, holly, prinnulas and violets continue the comparison. 

The transition from oak and chestnut forest to evergreen is usually sud- 
den, but where hill cultivation has been carried on a band of very open toi est 
rnmnnsed of Bauhinia, variegata, nervosa, and ferruginea, Kydia caltcena, 

and embiica^ 
irocera 
.f VernoniaSy 
nthesk'Ttsof 


composed of BauMnia^ variegata^ nervosa 
Rhus semilata (Burmese hngei; p6k), Phyllanthus ncpalensts 
Cedrela inontana {?), AlUzzia sHpulata {Burmese IM p 

and odoralissima, Pythecolabium clypeana. Hvhiscus species 
subspontaneous Macarangas^ Erythnnas^ &c., intern ones. n 
the evergreen forest are Targe grassy banks, with a few scatte 
Phyllanthus, probably caused by jungle fires, jmt winch inav 
Other blanks, where there has been hill cultivatioDj teem with u 
sesianeas eLmlhtSickm* 

These changes lead up to the true evergreen forest. It is of a peculiar type, 
said to be found nowhere else except in the Upper hill 
The evergreen forests of Tenasserim. The growth is lofty, and dense 
zone. gigantic climbers, such as Mucuna macrocarpa, abound 

and with Mellocandas (small bamboos), tree ferns, bananas, cliinbing rattans, 
palms and the like, give the forest a semi-tropical appearance. This cttect is 
added to by the heavy undergrowth of actanthraceous and other herbaceous 
shrubs. The moist state of the air favours the growth of lichens, mosses, 
ferns begonias and bulbaris orchids and arums. At all times the forest is 
gloomy and, except for a short time in the dry season, dripping with moisture. 

The characteristic species, as far as they have been determined, are two 
kinds of oak, the Casianeas Jnvonica, iungurrut and Castammrpa (all 
called thit-h, with specific names like thit-i gvint ihii-e-ni, in Burmese) : 
numerous species of the Including Maohillns, F/Z/ora (Burmese 

and Litsacos, Ternztremias, such as Camellta, Cauda- 
'' Surya Symplodnse (Burmese ZeZ/cZ), z.n&Aceumnataf 

and ottieii* : CB0a teiraniera^ Rhus species, OleaSf Frunus 


.pu4Au^, kyeyphus glabrata (Burmese eipyuiht), Karagana lon^t-sptna, 
'rietd Pffifofmis (Burmese yethadSk) and other ficuses, some of immense 
height, their »tial roots being developed into gigantic stems. There are also 
Ceftkera adollam, Eugenias, numerous species of Suli/eros, Orahance and 


Cefthera odollam, Eugenias, numerous species of Satiferos, Orahance and 

'Muph^rhiacese, V actinium ardisioides^ Ligustrum confusum and Cepkallo- 
"idrus Mannii. The above, with numberless other genera and species grow- 
ing in varying proportion according to elevation and aspect also, though not 
yery greatly affected by aspect, form a growth so lofty and compact that 
'-.ttdly tne dimmest and most diffused light reaches down to the soil. The 
littAtttli ^epvering the soil is consequently very rich for Burma, and regener- 
(• ‘te'ljiliremmy fast. On the highest points and steepest ridges, where other 
ith at a disadvantage, Rhododendron arboreum (Burmese eak(ni), 

; J4M * small fan pilfo flourish almost alone. The soil both in the evergreen 
I: iind down is compesed of heavy ferruginous clay, traversed by 

r '«^ llmiifitfitie 'and gneiss’. The. appearance of the evergreen forest, 

' Seth ftoift a distance, is ,of an uniform dark green, so dark as to give the main 
' 'ffahewhMt Which It covers completely, the name of Black mountain (Taung- 
' ml), teide the {©test, in spite of the gloom, there is a great display of colour, 
oWiiit to the yariegaHi foliage and rich flowering of a large numbet of the 
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The following staler nient shows the areas which have been reserved and 
those which are now in process of reservation. The re- 
^ Forest reserva- serves in the neighboxirhood of Mogok were taken tip to 
])rovidc for the future wants of the town, as the forests 
were rapidly being cleared with the constantly increasing demand for timber 
and fuel. The reserved area in the Thabeikkyin township is in an unin- 
habited tract and is a continuation of the Madaya reserves of Mandalay district, 
Tlic reserves in the Momeit vState are extensive and rich in teak, but they 
were worked to excess before the Annexation and will take some years to 
recover. Some of the areas are now being worked out by Messrs. Darwood 
and Company of Rangoon. 

Reserved forests. 


Remarks, 


Name of reserve. 


Forest division 


Upper Madaya 

Bernard??o^(? 

Krithe 

Ongaing 

Mog6k ^ 

Kyatpyin 

Kunchaung 

Maingtha 

Nahan 

Nam paw 

Hintha 


. Thabeikkyin 
Mogdk 
do 
do 


Mandalay 


2,760 

43.520 

1,10,720 

48.640 

56>320 ^ . 

44,160 , Constituted by noti- 
fication of 22nd 
September 1898. 

64.640 7 In process of reser- 

30,080 5 vation . 

9,280 In process of reser- 
vation. Notified 
loth August 1898. 

17,280 In process of reser- 
vation. Notified 
23rd July 1898. 

11.520 Constituted by noti- 

fication of 4tii No- 
vember 1898, 


Ruby Mines i 


Unddk 

Paungkadaw 

Kyaukgyi 


Mo-hiaing 

Momeit 

Thabeikkyin 


Nanm^ extension 


An experimental orchard was planted near Bernards lo with English 
apples, pears, peaches, quinces and walnuts but, though the climate and soil 
arc reported to be suitable, the experiment has not been a success. The 
orchard has suffered from lack of experienced supervision and has fre- 
quently been damaged by jungle fires. When trees have borne fruit, it has 
usually failed to ripen and eventually been spoilt by the rain. Most of the 
grafted trees seem to have reverted to the more vulgar stock. English 
vegetables have been more successful ; potatoes have been introduced and 
are grown by the Li-hshaws in considerable quantities, while the Commissariat 
garden at Bernardw?^.? and several Chinese and European gardens 
MogAk give a good supply of cabbages, peas, beans, celery, beet-root and 
other varieties. Straw-berries have also been grown with fair results. ; ■ f 
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The following statements show the temperature and rainfall as recorded 
at Mogdk since 1888. Some of the temperatures recorded 
Climate. improbable and the figures are not altogther reli- 

able, but generally speaking they may be considered approximately correct. 

The climate of Mog6k is temperate and well suited for Europeans. 
During the rainy season, which extends from May to the end of October, 
the prevailing winds are northerly, whilst in the cool and dry months 
southerly winds are general. Bernardw*y<? is colder and more healthy for 
the robust. Many parts of the district are very malarious and man)^ of the 
natives suffer from fever in Mog6k. Europeans who get fever in Mog6k have 
probably contracted it in the more malarious parts of the district. 

The climate of Tagaung is similar to that of Mandalay, while the Momeit 
valley is excessively hot and malarious. The hills in the Momeit State enjoy 
a climate similar to that of Mogbk. 
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Mogok RainfiilL 


I\! on til I 


jaituary 

:<'ebruaty 


March 


i5*u5 8’63 27*021 

Jmie 40‘73 ^ 5 ‘ 4 b 18-27 

53*0 32*20 24*09, 46*09 
Jaly 23*23 18*24 13*09 22*43 

77' 19 50*44 37ns 68*52 
August 32*56; *8*70 10*75. 27*16 

997s! 69*14 47 ' 93 ! 9 S ’68 
September,, 11*07^ io-Ss 11*93 16*85 

Uo *82 79*99 59‘86 H2-53| 
October ... 5 ' 4 S’ 7 ^ 49 ] 5'04 23-21 

1.16*27 87*48 64*90 13574 
November..* - 1*43 *69 1*76 578 

' 117*70 88*17' 66*66 141*12 

December*#* *271 ... *54 


Momeh 

T ageurtg.* 
Beroarilwjo 


At the census of 1891 the district consisted of ouly^^the Mog6k and 
, Twinngfe townships^ and the Shan State of Moineit 

(Mdng’ Mit) was excluded from the regular census 
1lie modified enumeration that was undertaken was carried out 
i;ii a pe'rfmctory’ manner and the results were not considered worth com- 
piling# (Census Report Volume I, Appendix page xxxvii.) 

; ,tlit twenty'^ix thousand one hundred and thirty-four persons enumer- 
ated ii tie Mog^k and Twinugfe townships— 

' ^ 'S 11,581 itre Burmese, t 4,047 were Palaungs, 

' 1482 Shans, | 1,099 were LMisaws, 

, ' ' ■ : ' , and 361 wert Chinese* 
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The balance comprised Europeans, Natives of India, and Karens belong- 
ing to the police. 

In the townships of Kyan-hnyat and Myadaung, subsequently transferred 
from Katha district^ Burmese largely predominate, 7473 being enumerated 
in the villages transferred out of a total of 7,928, of whom 243 only were 
entered as Shan. The total population of the present Mog6k and Tagaung 
subdivisions at the time of the census was thus— 

34,062 persons, of whom — 

X 9,054 were entered as Burmese, 

7,825 as Shan, 

4,047 as Palaung. 

1,099 as Li-hsaw. 

The Palaimgs and Li“hsaws live in the hills of the Mogok township. ^ The 
Shans live mostly in the Mogok township and in the parts about Twinng^, 
which formerly belonged to the Momeit State. 

The population of the Momeit State is roughly estimated at 30,000 per- 
sons, made up of the following races 

Burmans ... ... ... 7,000 

Shans ... ... — ... 7 >coo 

Palaungs ... ... ... .. iyOoo 

Kachins ... ... ... 9,000 

Except in the riverain tract Shan is the lingua franca of , the district 
Shan many of the better educated Shans talk Burmese and 

the Shans of Mogok, Kyatpyin and Kath^ are gradually 
adopting Burmese habits and dress and converse freely, even among them- 
selves, in Burmese. Even inter-marriage with Burmans is becoming fre- 
. quent. The frequent pilgrimages of the wealthier Shans to religious shrines 
in Mandalay and Rangoon also tend to modify their national insularities. 
The outlying villages have, however, retained their own customs unimpaired. 

The Burmans live mostly in the Tagaung subdivision and in the larger. 

Burmese villages in other parts of the district. A good number 

‘ come up to the stone tract from Mandalay, Shwebo 

and other districts for trading purposes. The Burmans in Shan villages 
have usually a large amount of Shan blood in their veins. 

Shan-Tayoks, commonly called Maingtha (and Tai-che by the Shans) 

Shan-Chinese come into the district in large numbers every year. They 

are a floating population, but they are constantly present 
and seem to come every year in increasing numbers. They take up coolie 
work of any description. In 1890 it was estimated that the number did not 
fall far short of two thousand, and they have increased yearly since. They 
come chiefly from the Shan-Chinese States of Mdng La, MdngSa and Mong 
Tat. They are generally called after the second State by the Burmese, 
whence the name Maingtha^ no matter what State they came from. Their 
journey takes them fifteen days^ steady marching. They are largely em- 
ployed on Government works, road-making, timber-sawing and the like, and 
are also used by the Ruby Mines Company, and for digging work generally. 
They are inveterate gamblers and smugglers but otherwise are very useful 
visitors for they work better than any race . in Burma. They are nominally 
Buddhis'eS, but keep aloof from all religious^, ceremonies. ,, Their language is 
Chinese, but most of them talk mangled Shan. Some of them write Shan, 
psing the lettering of Mdng Mam 
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large numbers of pack ponies witb them, for hire on anv work that may present 
itself. ^ They use the well-known Chinese wooden saddle. Their usual time 
of arrival is the end of December and they leave again about the end of 
April. A good many have settled in Mog6k with their wives and families 
and work permanently in the ruby mines. 

Palaungs live entirely in the hills and devote themselves to cultivation. 
Falaufigs. Almo^ all those in the Mogok township have immigrated 
Taungbaing or Momeit, and they preserve their clan 
distinctions, there are still some powerful communities of them in Momeit, 
but a good many have been ousted by the Kachins. Thev are very hard 
working and parsimonious. They can all talk Shan but few, if any, can 
talk Burmese. Once every year the inhabitants of every Palaung villlage 
make a formal visit to the neighbouring villages and these visits are as 

tothe PMaungs ^ custom is not known and it is peculiar 

The Li-hsaws or Yawyins, who occupy a few villages near Bernardmvu and 
Li-hsaws. ^ Momeit State, are apparently of Chinese 

f . 1 , • rfy ^ distinct tribe with a lan- 

guage their own. The dress of the men is like that of the Shan-Chinese 
invariably of blue clotb with a turban of the same material. The women's 
dress is the same as that of the men, with the addition of a red cuff 

annttVfJwt spjrit-worshippers like the Kachins, but 

appear to have no religion at all in reality. They devote themselves to rice- 
cuttivatton and the reding of pigs. They are very quiet and inoffensive and 
are the m^t peaceable tribe in the district. All are inveterate opium- 
smokers and very dirty in their persons. Their New Year ceremony includes 

f Jt ^bove five^thousand 

T- t’^cir Palaung sisters, rvear 

Sliver ornaments, though not m such profusion. The race is poor both in 

, The Li-hsaw houses are not ra£d fSm the 
the whole liVe-stock live with the family;' ■ ttie 

y,;1ftte,Kk:hinslive mostly in the Kodaung township of the Mbmett sub- 

; , ' ' KaAfw. f some f so in the hills of the Mo-hlaing 

A few fottled in MogAk, and others visit 

, Parrthays. ^ to obtain employment for their pack ponies 

t' w i f tnuJes. Chinamen, Chefites and other Native® r.f 

India compete for the trade of the ^tnne r j.). , . . I'a'-ives ot 

the enormous rates of intere^ at 4kh thel Tei “f .f " 

speculative miner or dealer in rubies. ^ ^ ^ money to the 

1 he only tfop js grOwn to any large extent is rice. On the hills hill- 
: Agriculture and ^own in and in the valleys ss great 

areas of levd «OttSl tS larger 

^malse, wilH vShtk Sessamum, cotton, 

md tobacco , ^re also grown. . foiw! 

average MogAk prices for the aS namll SS 


the last ten 
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Ihentby indusiry. ‘^Mon^ Mit Stone Tract.’^ ,1 

the former, which prartirallv rninrhles wUh the Moimk 


5<?wfA.— The Madaya or 


Mobye stream. 



•aj/.—The Thia stream. 

M5ng Mit Stone Tract” as 
Jo. 82, dated 5th March 18 
!S all the rest of the district 
‘ Mo|jAk Stone Tract” has 1 
.y, Limited, for fourteen year 
't out in an indenture mad., h. 


Ruby Mines 
i8q6 on the 
{ State for India 
in continu- 

of seven years, 
.^lit to an extraordi- 
iglit to all fees paid for ordi- 

methods in the same area. 

:h of which has necessi* 
to the 'proba.ble 
.atisfactoril}* determined. 

deputed by .the 
e mining areas in 1887, was of 
calc-spar occur** 
;khart, who was frir two years 
Ruby Mining Company, suggested that the 
^ - vs 'and that it 'was more probable trom 
r-ciay (Burmese Imm)^ which contams ail 
rock'such as granite, that ” in 
such a rock overlay the strata as 
■ed by subsequent disintegration, 

- composed of their dfebns. 1 his theory 
;.ie caverns and other phenomena, while ir 
and rubies a-e fennd it is reported tba I 
the tops of the higher ranges. Whu-lr 
locale is in aprearance the most perma 


been leased to the Burma I 
.. ::rs from the tst November 
ade between the Se«etary of 

ind the Burma Rnbv Mines, l.imited, on the igtli Febru.ary 1897 
Sti of a ^ in Kovemher ,889 for a term c. 

Jnder this agreement the Company have pe cxclusne 11;,^ 
aafy license m the Mogbk stone tract, and tjie rq. 

nary licenses to mine hy native i - 

Rubies have been found in five difTerent locales, eac 
tated a different method of working.^ _Autbor;tics differ . 
origin of the stone and agree that this is not yet s. 

Ur. Barrington Brown, a Geological Surveyor who was 

India Office to examine th 

'I'lie laaile. opinion that the matrix of the ruoy was 
ring in beds in granular limestone. Mr. Loci 
Engineer-in-Cbief to the Burma L...,^ 
calc-spar had formed round the ruble 
the appearance of the ruby-hearmg-< 
the ingredients of an igneous 
gical history of these regions 
today, but was entirely remov _ 
after admixture with clay hemg 
W'ould account for the filling of th 
other districts where sapphires a.: 
such a rock is still in existence on 

ever theory is correct, the calc-spar . 

nent. The only method by which the rubies have been as y 
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it is by blasting, and this im olves serious injury to the stones. A quart} 
near Mogok was worked after this method for fifteen years prior to the 
Aiiiiexation with fair results, but since then blasting has been forbidden 
except under an extraordinary license, and this method has not been deve- 
loped by the lessees, as no economical way of extracting the stones without 
injury Isas yet been discovered, and the stones found in the experiments 
made w<?re not so fine as to encourage further working. 

TIic other locales vary only in the position into which the rubies have 
been carried after being disintegrated from the original matrix, Th.ey are 
usually imbedded in a characterestic earth, called in Burmese byotiT This 
varies in composition, but consists generally of a bluish gray clayey material, 
containing gravel and sand together with rounded gneiss blocks. ^ The ruby- 
producing material is composed of a yellowish sand containing coarse rounded 
gneiss shingle resting in the valleys on a substratum of yellowish brown clay/ 

' — (Barrington Brown). The valleys contain one or two layers of this earth, 
varying in thickness frpm a few inches to six feet, and at a depth below the 
surface of about twenty feet. From the level disposition of the layers, Mr. 
Lockhart suggests tliat tliese valleys arc the beds of former lakes which 
having been gradually filled up by detritus carried down and deposited in 
them by successive rains, have flowed through a gap in the surrounding hills 
and disappeared.” 

On the sides of the hills and in fissures and caves in the granular limestone 
composing them similar deposits are found, but in the former case the clay 
is usually of a yellowish browm colour and very close and stiff, so that it will 
not only stand verlically but can be under-cut and tunnelled into. The stra- 
tum is often as much as fifteen or twenty feet thick and is practically a bed 
of very stiff clay filled with sand and boulders of rock. It contains also lumps 
of quartz, grains of felspar of several colours, nodules of oxidised iron pyrites, 
flakes of mica and graphite, rubies, sapphires, spinels, pieces of tourmaline 
and other minerals of more or less value. In the latter case, namely, in the 
deposits in fissures and caves in the limestone composing the hills, the hyon 
is of a far more sandy nature than in either the valley or hill-side deposits, 
and lliough there are generally fewer rubies, they are better as to size and 
quality.— (Lockhart),” 

The last A ior mention is the beds of existing streams, which carry 
down considerable quantities of the ruby-bearing deposit. 

To recapitulate, the five locales maybe — 

(i) Calc-spar beds in limestone hills. 

(ii) Alluvial deposits in valleys. 

(iii) HilLside deposits. 

(iv) Deposits in fissures and caves in limestone hills. 

(v) Stream beds. 

1 lie native methods for winning the rubies from these locales may be classi- 
fied briefly as — 

(i) Blasting, now obsolete. . . 

(ii) or pit workings. - ' ■ ,■ 

(iii) 3fyaWf or water workings. ' ' " ' 
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(iv) Lu, or cave workings. 

(v) Dredging. 

In June 1888 Mr. Barrington Brown 
(i 'I “ The principal place where a calc-spar _ 

^ ' ^ workW for the contained rubies 

Blasting. Mog6k valley, about three-quarters 

lase. There some thirty miners were f 
breaking the stone thus procured wi : 
doscd rubies. By this rough "'od*; ^ P™!: 
shattered, nevcrtlmlcss some good blones 
I employed to procure specimens L 
panion working together ornicrl) 
month. On one occasion he extra 
man, assisted by another miner, w. 

fourteen good wSizecl rubies . 
more or less injured by the jarni 
that their commercial value was 
extensive one, being sc\cn 

a mean depth on the bed of twenty- 
rock has hitherto been removee . 
a coarse white calc-spar yanety_ only two rect in w 
spar, where the rubies arc found, is c 
to the miners, the portions of tin 
pyrites is seen is the best for rubies, 
years up to the time of the f’^rtish 
Lown to Europeans previous to the 
fiB TmnlSns are square pits sunk 

' . and clay to the sai 

Pit workings. vary 

and are worked by three men to 1 
After digging a few feet down, 
down in each corner of the square 
more at equal distances along each 
tween each post to keep t lem ap. 
timbers arc we('_ 
them firmly apart 
out the clay wil!. 
bamboo baskets^ 

* some four or five feet have 
- half-way between the two a 
which are lashed to those above 
tling and dry grass or L 
posts, support the clay w 
have excavated to the 
. .- ■ down ■ a- second, set inside them? 

ruby-bearing sand they ““‘“lue to 
^ i vit and sending all the sand to bam 
ter^als for further use at an adjoining spot 
arc few in number and are mere trial pits 
sand : but as seen in ancient workings, espe^ 


thus described the first four methods— 
bed in the limestone has been 
is on the north side of the., , 

„ of a mile from the vil- 

formerly engaged blasting the rock, 
ith hammers, and chipping out the in- 
;edure the rubies are more or less 
! were obtained. The miner wliom 
‘bv 'bTastlng informed me that he :md a com- 
' obtained rubies to the value of Rs. 200 a 
;tcd one which he sold for Ks. 300. I Ins 
irked for me for a period of ten clays, pro- 
.nd numerous small ones. Ihcsc wc;n' all 
g of the rock by powder and hammer, so 
iireatly reduced, ihe quarry is not an 
■ -n feet wide, twenty feet high, and wnth 
•two feet, so that very little of this valuable 
The bed is aliout twenty feet wide and oi 
' ' ■ I'idth ; the centre oi the 

i-transparent variety. According 
where a grey mineral with iron 
mine had been worked lor fifteen 
tion, but not since, and A\as^ un- 
it my visit to the Ruby Mines.” 
alluvium through a stratum of loam 
<rravel laver which contains the rii- 


5 1 ...rfo.; flip nit. each wav, into noicnes m mi; m 

t ' The ll», procccjl to ,l,g 

■iti. sm “short-Udleil, spud-like sj»les md hU .1 into small 
which are hoisted by balance poles to the suifacc. \\ hen 
been sunk another set of cross-beams is put in and 
double set of round poles m a similar manner, 

■ and below by twisted rattan canes. Wat- 
jpaves filled in at the back of the spaces between the 
“lls aud Ptovunt pieces trom falling in. When the, 
tiStotlom o! the fat set of posts, they proceed to drive 
'■ and when these have been driven through tnc 

lo sink timber as before. Uii finishing 
bank, they take out all their timbering ma- 
• • " i pits at the present day 

ic presence cf the ruby 
the Kyatpin valleys and 
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elsewherej they were formerly extensively used for the extraction of the ruby 
earth. 

The balance or well-poles used both for hoisting the materials excavated 

and the water accumulating in the pit are made 
of strong bamboo poles each supported on a 
bamboo post, split at the top to receive itj where 
it is pinned through with a wooden peg. A 
y/ large basket filled with stones is used as a balance 
weight at the short end or butt, and to the long 
end which overhangs the pit is attached a rope 
or thin pole, provided with a double wooden 
hook at the end for the purpose of attaching it 
j/ to the basket. Some pits have five of these 

yl\\ balance poles, each worked by one man, who 

/ lowers the basket to be filled, hoists it and 

walking a few feet away empties the contents 
by a quick jerk without detaching the basket, 

___«J returns and low^ers it to have a fresh filled 

basket attached. 

During the night the pit fills up to within eight feet of the surface with 
water, which has to be baled out each morning with bamboo baskets attach- 
ed to the balance poles, an operation which in a large pit occupies the men 
some two or three hours. Some of the shallow twmlons are kept free from 
water by rude but ingenious bamboo pumps, placed in a sloping position. 

When the ruby sand has been taken out and placed in a heap, it is washed 
in fiat closely-worked baskets made of bamboo. Two men are employed in 
filling these and handing them to the washers who, by whirling them in the 
water and forcing them in a peculiar manner, bring the larger pebbles to 
the back of the basket and rid the contents of all clayey matter, leaving 
the sand and pebbles clean. They are then handed to other men, who 
spread out the stuff rapidly in the basket and pick out whatever rubies or 
spinels it may contain, which are placed in a small upright bamboo tube filled 
with water. After the washing is finished for the day the tube is emptied and 
the rubies sorted, those of greater value being placed carefully into small 
cotton bags. The sand is then picked over a second time by women and 
children, who act as gleaners and sell the small particles of rubies and 
spinel which they find to the owner of the pit. As soon as one pit is finished 
which is accomplished in eight or ten days for a large one and four or five 
for a small one, another pit is sunk close by and so the work goes on. 

(lii) Myawdwins are open cuttings of an elongated form, the lower end 

Water workings. ^ commencing this sort 

of mining some outlay of capital is necessary in bringing 
water to tbe head of the working. This is effected by digging a trench from 
one to two feet wide and one to four feet deep from the side of a mountain stream 
and generally for a considerable distance along the hill side. Where a ravine 
intervenes, the water is conducted across in bamboo troughs supported on 
bamboo poles held together by strong crosspieces and stays. The water is 
delivered into the top of the cutting by bamboo troughs and flows away through 
a trench in the bottom of the working which forms a ground sluice. 1‘he 
operation of excavating the face of the mine is performed with long and short 
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THIi* urrr^i.\ 

handled 

into walls to suppoit tlie re u process of excavation prcueeds. 

vaiiccd towards llio fa^ c o t it sometimes ran under huge blocks 

There may be one or more to at the mine" bead is 

of rock too heavy to be remo • . ejevation as can be obtained upon the 

discharged from troughs • ty the miners. The ends of the 

heap of ruby day and „,eaL the water is scattered falling 

discharge foughs are enftcuin" it, at the same time taking up 

ill a heavy ^ it" carries away down the sliuce. 

insnspensum the day . y ^ ; sufficiently softened, the log stones are 

When the material ihu.s i,^„ied with hoes into 


minerals. , ^ 

as in a 'Mon. digging and the next to washing, or where 

ih"“s nnlXn ol han.te cSployod, ihn Uvo ,«■. arc c-nvind 

Tlicllaka is un-»i O»at nvcr ivilh rocks, nW 

clpal and Jl!! one hnncln d and fifty yards hi length and 

v™“awmling to'tiie bmc tlu- mine 

S “rflJc c« - ™b'| <»« >" 

happen through a sudden fall {jjjgsi. ^nd largest rubies dis> 

Cave woikhigs. of old cave mints in the granular hmcstuiu. , am 

,h. atbsts the in— of 

brownish clayey ruby .;;;a go to great depths, Tl.e 

the rock, which ^ handle siiadcs, baskets and small oil lamps, 

miners, proiided "dh . . » i,,.,,,, bnn>nn’^ it to the surtaoc themsdns 

descend the their work .are hoisted np 

in some instances, fhou^ i ^ py means of balance poles. In one 

perpendicular pns, sunk ui i i ..h i-’ pj^pmcc of nimtv feet by means of 

\udwin the matrrud excavated .s hltcd jt,. pp^, and 

a most ^"g^"‘'™%T'^ !?r‘V\Tworkings which have other passages leading to 
by tunnels “"“^^'53 bent up. ^Sometimes the work is entire ly suspended 
ieaeflt S the tunnel narrowing in for a short distance. 

ou u. |t,00u * u 4 4 It; mi 11 descend End ascemd tbe most dUlicult pES* 

No warn arched, to ^ li.„csto„c 
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men usually employed in a ludwtn is ten, and women and girls also assist in 
working the balance poles as well as in re-washing the stuff. 

(v) Mr, Lockhart iluis describes method five, which is not extensively re- 
Dred.rincrs so.'tcd to : — A dam is built across a stream, thereby 

• r . making a pool which is dredged by hand, the miner diving 
to the bottom with a basket which he fills with his hands or feet and then 
brings up to be washed and sorted.’^ , 

Oil the annexation of Upper Burma various suggestions were made as to 
^ , the most promising way of developing the native methods 

i he Ruby Mines scientific appliances, and considerable sums were spent 

ompan>, Company with a view to improving method No. 3 

by scientific hydraulic mining and method No. 4 by tunnelling. The form- 
er scheme was not completed and the latter was found to involve very heavy 
(jxpenditure and gave no equivalent result, and these works have now been 
abandoned in favour of method No, 2. 

The first attem])ts at valley mining were made by digging trenches in the 
Mogftk valley and sinking iwinlons in the bottom of the trenches. Difficulty 
was experienced from the water, and the results being poor this method was 
abandoned and for some time the Company's efforts were directed to develop- 
ing method No. 4, in the neighbourhood of Kyatpyin. Tunnels were run 
into a very remarkable mountain named Pingutaung, to which native legend 
ascribes fabulous \vealth in rubies, but the results were disappointing and the 
method expensive. Attempts were therefore again made to develop method 
No. 2 and work was commenced in the Tagaung-nandaing valley and also 
near Kyatpyin. 

In April 1894 work was commenced in the Mogok valley, but regular 
washing could not be commenced until January 1895. 

In February 1895 work was started in the Luda valley near Kyatpyin and 
in March 1895 the tunnel workings were definitely abandoned. In Septem- 
ber 1896 the Tagaung-nandaing valley was abandoned, as the ruby-bearing 
earth seemed to have lieen completely worked out, and operations have since 
been confined to the Luda valley near Kyatpyin and to the Mogok valley, 
where three workings have been opened. The Company closed the Luda 
mine in May 1898, as it w’as practically exhausted, and started work on the 
same principle in the Yebu valley in A.ugust 189S. 

The method by which the economical working of the valley deposits has 
luxm attained consists in stripping off bodily the top soil, which covers the 
ruby-b(?aring earth [byon) to a depth of some ten or fifteen feet, and then 
so exposed and carrying it in trucks on rails to the 
washing apparatus, which consists of rotary pans worked on the same princi- 
ple as those used for washing diamonds in South Africa; these remove the 
mud, pnd, and pebbles of low specific gravity, leaving behind only the heavy 
deposit of precious stones and high specific gravity detritus ; this deposit is 
further reduced and concentrated in a pulsator, a sort of perpetual jigger, and 
t!n:)n gone over by hand and the rubies and other precious stones picked out. 
The mines take the shape of an open quarry or gravel pit, the bottom of which 
is some thirty-five to forty feet below the level of the surrounding country ; 
they have to be kept dry by incessant pumping, the Company at present 
employing for that purpose centrifugal pumps driven by steam or water 
power. The largest quantity of bySn yet washed in a month was eighty-two 


taus 
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tliotisand six luindred and forty-two truck-loads, in March 1897; this pro- 
duced rubies valued at Rs 79,069-6-0. 

The number of ordinary licenses fluctuates largely. The largest number 
_ of workers licensed in any one month was two thousand 
Orclinsry licenses, hundred and forty-nine, in March 1895, ^^^d the 

smallest number in recent years was three hundred and eighty-nine, in May 
1897, About thirty-seven per cent, work myaws in method No. 3, six per 
cent lus in method No. 4, and fifty-seven per cent tivmlons in method 
No. 2. In the rains the percentage of myaws increases, as many do not 
get a sufficient supply of water in the dry weather for washing purposes, 
while in the rains most of the hmnlSns are flooded out and mining is impos- 
sible with native methods of pumping. 

In the Mogok Stone Tract, besides the mines above described, in which 
rubies, sapphires, spinels, garnets and tourmaline are found, 
there are also workings for tourmaline along the bank of 
the Mobye river, which forms the boundary between 
Ruby Mines district and the Shan State of Mainglon. These lie on both 
sides of the river and are managed by the Mainglon Sawhwa^ to whom 
the Burma Ruby Mines, Limited, have leased their rights in the workings 
on the right bank of the river. The workings consist^ of shallow pits close 
to the river bank, which are pumped out with primitive bamboo pumps. 
This is a lengthy proct'ss and has to be commenced afresh before eacli day's 
digging begins. When the pit is sufficiently dry the deposit is collected and 
washed and the tourmaline picked out The St^wbwa charges a license fee 
for working and also a royalty on the finds. 

He pays the Company Rs. 200 a month for their rights. 

In the Mong Mit (Momeit) Stone Tract rubies and other precious stones 


The Moby6 work- 
ings. 


The Mong Mit 


have been found in various places, but not under circum- 


Stone Tract.'^ stances which have as yet made it worth while to mine 
for them. The only exception is the case of the tour- 
maline mines at Maingnin, a village in the hills about fifteen miles north- 
east of Momeit. The present system of mining is to sink a pit through the 
rock until the stratum in which the tourmaline occurs is found. This vein 
is then followed in the same way as in a MogSk hidwin^ and at intervals 
in it the tourmaline is found in pockets, sometimes of several viss at a time. 
Many of the miners never succeed in striking the desired vein, but a success- 
ful find brings in a considerable return. For some years the mining rights 
were leased, the rent varying from Rs. 70 to Rs. 228 a month, but in March 
1896 the licensing system was introduced, Rs. 10 a month being charged 
for each workman. This was found to be excessive and in September 
1896 the monthly fee was reduced to Rs. 2 per workman, with the result 
that the annual receipts rose to Rs 8,900 in 1896-97. The highest number 
yet licensed in a month was six hundred and thirty-eight, in February 1897, 
working one hundred and nine mines* The number diminishes in the 
rains, as the atmosphere in many of the mines becomes noxious and extia- 
giifslies the lamps of the miners* 

A small amount of mica is extracted in the neighbourhood of Twinng^, 
Mica where mining rights over a square mile were leased to a 

Mr. D^Attaides in 18941 but Very little has been done to 
develop the concession* 
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A few licenses have also been issued for the extraction of gypsum, and 
gold and silver are reported to have been worked in former times, but the 
only mineral products of practical importance at present are rubies, sap- 
phires, spinels and tourmaline. 

On the Shwcli and Irrawaddy rivers the principal occupations are fishing 
TnriHctrU . bamboo-cutling and timber trading. Rafts of bamboos 
teak, and other kinds of timber are made up on the banks 
and floated down the river to Mandalay, Weaving and cotton spinning are 
practised to a small extent, for home consumption only, as a rule imported 
goods being used. 

In Burmese times taxes on the mining industry were the only imposts 
exacted. The so'^thugyi paid one lakh into the Royal 
exchequer and took Rs. 40,000 for himself, most of which 
was derived from market, excise, gambling and other 
fees. 

In addition to the annual tribute paid by the so^ihugyis to the King, all 
stones above a certain value had to be presented to the King by the finder. 
As soon as a good stone was found, the so-thugyi^ who was certain to come 
to hear of it, reported the find to the King, who then sent an officer with a 
following of men and some drummers to a place near Madaya to meet the 
owner of the stone as he brought it dowm to Mandalay by the Wapyudaung 
and Chaunggyi road. It w’as then taken to the Kyauk-set-wun^ or Appraiser 
of Rubies, who took it to the King and asked for orders. The King granted 
the lucky finder of the stone an audience, during which he made him a present 
worth Rs. 20 or Rs. 30, keeping in return the ruby, which might be worth 
as many thousands. 

In King Mind6n^s reign the people w^ere allowed to dispose of stones 
up to the value of Rs. 500. If worth more than this amount, they had to be 
presented to the King. Not unnaturally this system gave rise to much 
smuggling. Traders used to come up wdth goods and exchange them for 
stones, with which they returned to Mandalay by jungle-paths, first paying 
five per cent, of their value to the dacoit ho in order to be allowed to pass, 
if the trader was very poor he had to pay Rs. 5 only, and this amount used 
also to be levied from each traveller by some of the villages on the road, such 
as Wapyudaung. 

In the Twinng^ and Daungb6n circles, which nominally belonged to the 
Momeit State, thathameda-t^'K w’-as levied, but the people had to pay in 
addition the travehing and other petty expenses of the Sawhwa, and these 
amounted to a considerable sum. 

After the Annexation miners had to pay license fees of Rs. 10, Rs. 25 or 

and alter the according as the mine worked by them was a 

Annexation. twinl 6 n, ludwin or myawdmn^ and further a royalty 

of thirty per cent, on the owner^s valuation was taken on 
all rubies produced at the monthly sales at the Deputy Commissioner's 
Court-house. These conditions were altered about six months after the lease 
w^as granted to the Burma Ruby Mines Company. Revenue is now raised 
from the thathameda^zx^ bassaar rents, slaughter-house, opium and liquor 
licenses. . . . , ^ I* 

The amount of thaihamedu aad land revenue raised has been*^ 


Revenue in Bur- 
mese times, 


' -'.si 

■Hl^W 
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[RUB 


Year. 

Thaihameda , 

Land revenue. 

, 


i Rs. A. F. 

1887-88 ... 

1 

1 4,922 12 0 


These figures do not include Mal(^ subdivision. 

1888-89 ... 

17.8.80 

9,3(38 4 0 

1889-90 ,M 

27,289 

9,(63 2 0 

1890-91 ... 

■ 32450 

1,0,720 0 0 

1897-98 ... 

61,789 

18,669 0 0 



The Momeit State pays a fixed tribute of Rs. 13.000 a year to the Gov- 
ernment of Burma, and a separate account is kept of the State Fund. 

The Burma Ruby Mines Company, Limited, pay a rent of Rs. 3,15,000 
a year besides a share of their profits, but as tlie Company have never 
hitherto realized any profits the revenue from this source has been confined 
to the fixed rent, 

Fisheries and ferries in the Tagaung subdivision bring in about Rs. 22,000 
a year and there is a considerable forest revenue, mostly realized in tbe 
Momeit State, which does not enjoy either the forest or mineral revenue. 
The tourmaline mines in the Momeit State bring in about Rs. 10,000 a year 
under present arrangements. The land revenue is a share of the produce 
collected on all permanent cultivation, and a tax of Rs. 2-8-0 levied on each 
family engaged in tanngya cultivation. Mogok is the only place in the 
district where any large amount is realized from opium and excise. '’Hiere 
is a large demand for opium and, in spite of constant captures, smuggling is 
cxteitsively carried on. 

Little is known of the early history of the district, The Ruby Mines 
Hktnr itztt proper originally formed part of the Momeit State, 

. . but in the sixteenth century it was taken in exchange for 

Tagaung by the Burmese King. Prior to this the tract was covered with 
dense jungle and very thinly peopled. The probable date of its annexation 
by royal proclamaiiou from the Momeit State was 959 B.E. (1597 A.D.,) 
during the reign of Nuha-thura Maha Dhamnui'yaza, and the ratification of 
the royal order proclaiming the annexation took elTect on the fifth waning of 
Thadingyuf (October) of the same year. The Royal Order ran as follows : — 

**^The City of Ava was founded on Tuesday the second waning of Tawfluilin^ 950 
B.E. (15^^ A.D.) The viiLigcs of Mogdk and Kyatpyin are ruby-producing tracts 
tha Momeit. They must be taken over and included in the Kingdom 

<lf A,m Jn exchange for the districts of MogAk and Kyatpyin. the city of^Tagaungand 
the adjacent villages are hereby made over to Momeit. As regards the Government of 
ihe^^foreiaid- districts all orders must be issued from Ava alone. A register of the 
native population should be taken by, the Ministers of State and the document must 
be carefully preserved in the Royal Treasury. ; Since the of Momeit has 

received Tagaung In exchange for this territory he will not be allowed to appoint any 
official or issue any orders in 'Mogdk or Kyatpyin.*^ 

The boundaries of the stone tract were fixed in 1145 B.E. (1783 A.D.), in 
the reign of Bodaw Paya, as follows 

On .the^ east, three dafngs distant from Mog6k to the rock caves 
adjoining Momeit, 
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On tlic west, to the Bein-win kmn^ four daings distant from Mog6k 
and adjoining Momeit 

On the north, to Ai P6k creek, north of Kyutnaing village. 

On the south, to the Momeit’creek bounding with Mainglon. 

The inhabitants within these boundaries were allowed to work wdiatever 
precious stones might be found. 

When the Burmese took the tract over, it was placed under the supervi- 
sion and control of a hyasen or wun^ under whom was a 

1 he founding of Superintendent of the Mines, and along with these officials 
mid^Krthk ^ number of families were sent to Kyatpyin to commence 
mining operations. The first settlers of Kyatpyin were 
therefore pure Burnians. [Another account how^’ever states that the original 
settlers were convicts, deported from U Hmin near Madaya in Mandalay dis- 
trict, and that they were sent expressly to dig precious stones for Alaung-paya.] 
No particulars as to who the headman of the village was are obtainable, but 
tlie official in charge of the mining operations was designated the kyaukwun, 

Mogok at this time was covered with dense jungle, but small portions of 
it were cultivated by people from Kyatpyin and thus the existence of rubies 
at Mogok also was "ascertained. In 1145 B.E. (1783 A.D.) the so- thugyt 
Maung Taw of Kyatpin separated Mogok from Kyatpyin and placed the 
former under his son-in-law, Maung E. 

In the wars which Bodaw-paya waged against Assam and Manipur many 
captives were taken, and these were deported to a site selected for them to 
the north of Kyatpyin, where they were employed as State slaves in digging 
rubies. As soon as this settlement had been effected, it was separated 
from Kyatpyin and placed under a separate headman with the name of 
Kaikoi Kath^ being the name given by the Burmese to the Assamese and 
Manipuris, 

There were thus three townships in the ^ Ruby Tract, Kyatpyin, Mogok, 
and Kath^. Not long after this, a rebellion broke out and was followed 
by famine and frequent raids by the neighbouring hill tribes. The bulk of 
the inliabiiants fled to Theiniii and to the Slian-Chinese State of Mong 
Mao, north-east of Momeit. The Burmese King immediately sent a number 
of Pages of the Royal Household with orders from the King to the different 
Shan Chiefs to seek out the fugitives and send them back to their proper 
settlements. This was no easy matter, for many of them had inter-niarried 
with Shaus, and in consequence many never returned. 

Prior to the last century no one knew the proper value of the stones. The 
working of the mines was compulsory, and all stones had to be made over to 
the kyauhvun. The first sign of a trade in them appears to have shown itself 
during the superintendentship of a wun named Maung Tan. He was a 
native of Nga-singu, from which place traders frequently came up to the mines. 
They gradually began to purchase the stones, or barter goods for them, and 
soon found that there was a ready market for them in the plains. This 
discovery introduced smuggling among the diggers and it has continued ever 
since. . ■ ^ 

Mogok alone of the townships claims hereditary succession for liB so-thugyi 

appointed from BurmUt , ' - T * 



as Govcraor ot MogoS unu. u,= 

SSX'orty tond '» 

-« «'>«■ 

Ta‘’T^Ttitot’’i^pM 1 the aatomn ot 1886 by a force coesisting 

The distnct was own Yorkshire Light Infantry, the 43 r<i 

Later history. Light Infantry, a ■'•onntain Battery md a Corn 

r r* A Mitn<=‘r«s HTliprc yvviS sooic rcsistSeiicCj particuiEr 3" 

any of Sappers and i i.i viiiaeers who had fled returned 

aungm^i, but it was soon determined to allow the local 

efore long to their homes. It was iVsirtv Per cent, on all stones 

liners to continue to work, paying a roj y mine. Messrs, 

.rodneed, together with a ^ P™''?' 

Jtreeter, wliose agents had accompamed tt^e torce, ^ 

)f purchasing ^the^ Rub^tnart Tt^M^ndalay and there sold by auction. In 
sent down to the Ruby p-^ren to the Burma Ruby 

November 1899 the lease of ^ J jjJ. four lakhs and one-sixth 

“? SS'i ‘Sk 

S,; Ee? Co rf ° “ ^ 

"[-.P-lthccirdesM 

Vhe oldest pagoda of which anything is known m neighbourhood 0^ 
had, ah- ^f'e 

mmt time^ owed its origm to the same incident. 
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These are — 


I RUB 


Date of appointment. 


1145 B.E. 17S3 (A.D.) 

U nknown 

do 


Name of sa-thugyi. 


1209 B.E. (1847 A.D.) ... 
1311 B.E. (1849 A.D.) — 


Unknown 4*o 
do ■ 

Maung San Hla 

Maung A ... 
Maung Ku Su 
Maung On Gaing 
Maung Kaing Bin 
Maung Byin 
Maung Gyi 


Title. 


Watha Yassa. 

Zeta Vaxa. 
do. 
do. 

Watha Yaza. 

Thizin Eatta Yaza. 
Zaya Yaza. 

Thenza Thana Yaza. 

Namyo Min. ^ 
Namyo Minihu-mintna 
Mahusatbra. 



There is a gilt image of the Buddha^ now m a kyaung at Mogok, 

which is the object of special veneration at the annual Burmese New Year 
feslival The legend runs that this image was taken with him by Mani-s^lhu, 
King of Pagan, when he led an expedition into China. It was left by him 
on his return at Thonz^, in the Thibaw State, and some few years ago a 
pongyi named U Daik brought it to Mogdk. 

There is a pagoda at Kyatpyin placed on the very summit of the Pingu- 
taung. It was built about fifty years ago by so-thtigyi Maung Gan, but is 
only remarkable for the immense amount of labour which it must have in- 
volved to carry the materials up to such a height. 

The present village of Tagaung is built on the site of Old Tagaung which, 
according to local tradition, was*built by King Mahasabu 
Tagaung. D iparaza, one hundred and one years after the death of 

the Buddha Gaudama, that is to say, in about 450 B.C. This King was the 
seventy-seventh in direct descent from King Abiraza, who, on his exile from 
Kapilavastu in Oudh, settled in Northern Arakan. 

About two miles to the south-east of the present village of Tagaung stands 
the site of C)ld Pagan which was afterwards erroneously known as Old Ta- 
gaung. Old Pagan (which must not be confounded with Pagan in Myingyan 
district) was the capital of the first kingdom of Burma. It is said to have 
been built by Kanraza-gyi, elder brother of Kanraza-ngfe and son of Abiraza, 
in about 850 B.C. 

Maha-sabu Dipa-raza, founder of Tagaung, built the Shwezigon pagoda in 
the centre of Pagan, and ordered all his tributary Princes and their subjects to 
come and worship there on an appointed day. According to tradition the 
Chinese came in late and were ordered as a punishment to build a pagoda 
at some distance from the south-east corner of the Shwezigdn pagoda; 
this was called the Gaungtaik pagoda in token of their submission. 

Other pagodas of note in the neighbourhood are the Shwezedi pagoda, 
south-east of Tagaung, said to ;have been built by King Thiri-dhamma- 
thawka, the Zina Aunggj’a Shweb6ntha pagoda, south-west of Tagaung, built 
bv Alaung-paya, and the Shwegu-g} ! pagoda, west of Tagaung, built by King 
Bodaw. ‘Among the overgrown shrines of the Shwezig6n pagoda are found 
terra cotta tablets with an embossed effigy of the Buddha bearing Pali 
inscriptions in Gupta characters. Some of them show two erect figures, one 
on either side of the sitting Buddha, which appears to indicate an Indian 
origin. Many of these tablets have been carried off by visitors to the shrine, 
and at one time a some-what brisk trade is said to have been carried on in 
them. 

The most frequented pagoda in the district is the Shwe-myindin pagoda 
near Momeit, which is the scene of a large gathering of many nationalities at 
the full moon of Tahaung (March). Tribesmen from the hill villages and 

traders from the surrounding country make up an interesting picture of this 

somewhat variegated tract. Former the festival furaished and opportunity 
for agreat gambling carnival and the number of legimate worshippers was 
swelled by an immense concourse of less devout visitors. In recent years 
the gambling has been checked, but there is still a large annual gathering. 

It is generally believed that if a goat, elephant, cat or monkey appears 
Local superstition.,. operations are going oUitH 

precious stones will soon disappear. « " 
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The people account for the 

th-\\o a. Ntrgtima, ov ’ "ph^ she was visited by a sou of the 

tions at the foot of the J fell in love and by whom she con- 

King of the Solar regions, £ herlover deserted her and w;hen her 

ceived a child. Shortly to tell him of her state, lie sent 

time came neat she sent a .P?" precious stone. The parrot on its 

back with the parrot a bag ft^‘giJ^food It placed the bag on a tree 

way met a number pf ® ^ One of the travellers saw that the bird 

and Hew down to pick "P " ^Pn^bed up to see what it was : he took 

had left something on ^ ^ „ , humL ordure in its place. Shortly 

out the precious Slone, P'’^. ^JpVbraJch and carried off the bag to its mis- 
after this the parrot f ew back ^he ‘ ^-ontain something valuable and 
tress Zanthi. ,Zaat'n thought , 

was exceedingly glad, but J ' |i home At this time a traveller who 

then delivered of two eggs ‘ j carried them off as a curiosity, 

had missed his way came .f ^ "fgXhim mid he dropped them. One 

but a great storm o wind <i"d tai 

of the^-ggs was gold-coloured ^ ^ found there. The other 
time o« ™e,es sapph^ 

egg was green and g worship is still practised by the rc- 

Belief in nats Momeit and the 

Spirit worship. 1 f^,6o B.E. (mj8 A.D.), tvhen sixty- our 
fromThibaw and Thdnrp in j’j® families, 

account of the g^at famine of that year, they lou^ peculiarities of the 

who at once imparted to the new --- named Roilawgyi. 
ThawSS;iSi.mr(sister 'to Bodawgyi), Ijwedaing Ashingyi, I o baw 
Maing, Keitsagdk, Chaimgzfm hi^name implies. He 

Bodawgyi is the Mbies Company’s works and it is said 

lives m a bttle mound nea Y because his mound had been used 

that he Wice Wran BodawgyPs or 

D.vV,Z“. » on tblUo ft/ north-west of Moghk and .s regarded w.th 
oarticular awe by the Butman and Shan residents. , , , f 

‘^Thawdein-ftalinma the Guardian ^ the Key*, lal; 

£K r/fiSSn £ . 1 - kThl. ,k. to ftrhorth of the town, 

cntionslv honour that a gilt post was erected in that 

SoiSbSooTandlhia'posthad *0 ^e taken down Md a new one pnt op 

time a aew governor came to rale over the district. 

Keitsagdk lives inside the f* “J'5t5”^°6g‘uc/s'nra^ tire tiv’er, 
onto wit of^teSn U™ on the hill inmediately oppo- 

Site these t * ...r fi.A arc commimicat’cd to their faithful wor- 

shijpert Itaou^ the totC™ »< » NMm or inspired Sybil, into whom the 
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iiat enters for the time. Whilst so possessed she can perform astounding feats. 
When first the spirit enters her, she becomes like one in a fit, she shivers al! 
over, her voice sounds like a man’s and she threatens and abuses all who are 
near her. She can climb trees which no woman would attempt, and lift 
enormous weights. It is while the frenzy is on her that she communicates to 
the people the orders of the uat. The last Natkadaw known in Mogok was 
in Pagan Mids time, but there are three or four women in Momeit even 
in these degenerate times into whom the nats have entered. Apparently, 
too, a, man may become the medium through whom the nats communicate. 
According to the elders of Mogok, no longer ago than 1896 Bo-daw-gyi 
enter(vl into one IMciung You and warned the people through him that a great 
fire was imminent. Maung Yun, it seems, suddenly announced that he had 
a message from Bodaw’gyi. The myothugyi^ who was praying at the pagoda, 
was at once sent for and found Maung Yon in a state of frenzy, lifting 
enormous weights with one finger and performing other superhuman feats. 
On being asked what nai possessed him he replied that Bodaw gyi wished 
him to want the people of the town that there would soon be a great fire, 
which 'would start in the north and burn towards the south. A few months 
afferwards the (ire did breakout in the north and nearly destroyed the whole 
town. The ^nfo^kugjft alone removed bis property in time, for he believed 
the 

The following are some of the more common beliefs about these nais 
who seem to supply the place, to a certfiin extent, of a manual of etiquette. 
They do not like to hear an elephant called Stn : ’’ it should be called Mye- 
similarly a monkey must be called not My auk ’’ but Mckkata^^ 
a cat not '^Kyauny*' but ‘‘ Myaw^^ and a tiger not Kya but ^Haw gaungP 

They disapprove of Brahmins and beggars, and a Royal Order was issued 
in consequence forbidding either of these classes of persons to come to 
Mog6k. When a man goes to his mine, he must not wear a black coat, 
nor, when he gets there, must he use obscene language, for if he does the 
fiats will turn all bis stones into sand for him, 

The nats eat three times a year, in Waso^ Thadingyut and Nadaw (July, 
October, December). Their tastes vary; some like fresh meat, others fruit 
and sweetmeats only, and others frankly like spirits. The devout make their 
offerings at these seasons : they must be made either on a Saturday or on a 
Tuesday and must bo placed at the three naisins or Devil’s houses mentioned 
above, A natkadaw should, if possible, be present and dance wildly round 
the shrine. On the. day following that on which the offerings are made, the 
natssloQ^/^ Kanthek' meanwhile the people are not allowed to make 
the least noise, must draw no water nor cut down trees, nor go into the 
jungle until after 1 1 clock in the morning, when a gong is sounded to let 
them know that they may have indulgence. 

The Chaungzon Asliingyi is a very rough nai. He drinks spirits and likes 
fresh meat: when a man is murdered, an offering must be made to him: 
otherwise he sends his tiger, the Si-daw-myin, to kill the murderer and 
the ponies and buffaloes of the village from which he comes. The term 
for making an offering to this nai is Chaungmi mymngmi se iki^ 
literally to wash a ditch and a stream it would seem to mean to make 
atonement,” through the process by which the words came to bear this mean- 
ing appears somewhat veiled to the inexpert* ■ • 
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At times it is necessary to kill fowls for him. The throats of a cock and 
hen are cut at the same moment ; if the blood from the cock gushes out more 
freely than that from the hen, it is a sign that the person making the offering 
will find rubies of a good quality. The hen must then be cooked for the nai^ 
and cooked rice and chop-sticks must be put beside it ready for liisu se. 

The nats are the guardians of the villagers and know all that is^ going on. 
If a woman commits adultery, the $i-daw-myin^ the Ghost Tiger, is sent to 
maul the people living in her village, and the same fate awaits any village which 
misbehaves itself. Again, if a man goes into a forest which is in the juris- 
diction of the Bodawgyi without asking leave, and cuts down a tree, the 
nat not infrequently sends the si-cf aw-mym to carry off the offender. 

Bodawgyi is sometimes approached by the ruby-miners with a request that 
they may' find more stones.. On these occasions he usually promises that a 
mao or a woman, as the case may be, shall find a stone of such and such a 
value within so many days and this promise is always fulfilled. 

The nats strongly objected to the presence of meat-sellers on j:he north or 
Mogok side of the Yen! channg^ and are very angry if any meat is thrown into 
this stream. 

RUIBU. — A village of Chins of the Tashon tribe in the Central Chin Hills 
It lies ten miles west of Rumklao, and can be reached via Rumklao. 

In 1894 it had fifteen houses Tonkwe was the resident chief. 

The village does not pay any tribute to Falam. Water is available from a 
stream on the north. 

RUMKLAO. — A village of Chins of the Tashon tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It on the north side of Rumklao hill and south of the most southerly 
source of the Pow river, and can be reached irid Minkin post and Klaiigrong, 
twenty-three miles. 

In 1894 ^^id two hundred houses. Tierr Byit was the resident chief, 

Rumklo is a mixed Hlunseo and Yahow village of the Yahow family and is 
practically independent, though it pays a nominal tribute to Falam. There 
is'good cktuping-ground, with plenty of water from a small stream, on the 
north of the central village. There are also good camping-grounds along a 
stream, the most southern source of the Pao river, one and-a-half miles from 
the village. 

RUMSHE. — A village of Yotim Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. It lies 
six miles south-west of Rawywa and is reached from Rawywa, six miles, 
after crossing a stream. 

In 1894 it had twenty houses Taseo was its resident chief. 

The village is an offshoot of Rawywa, to which it is subordinate. Water 
and camping-ground are available. 

RUTONG.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 22, Myitkyina district, situated 
25® 23' north latitude and 97® 56' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained thirty houses, with a population of 95 persons. The 
headroaa of the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are ol the Lashi tribe, and own twelve bullocks and twenty buffaloes, 

$A*BA-pWlN. — A village of sixty three houses in Ava township of Sa- 
gaing district, twenty-three miles south of Ava. 

The thugyi has four small villages under his charge, with fifty-five houses 
in all Tlie villages of WtiJ^thag6n, fourteen, and Chanthagdnj eight houses, 
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are on the Myingyan Doraer, irom wnicn oiuy scpaiaicu uy me metu 
Myinsakwet, a village in the Myingyan district. 

SA-BA-HMYAW. — A village in the Bank township and subdivision of 
Pak6kku district, with a population of one hundred and thirteen persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 340, included in that 
of Myaukpet. 

SA-R AN. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku dis- 
trict, with a population of one hundred and ninety-two persons, according to 
the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 1,290. 

SA-BA-SAW. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, twelve miles from headquarters, with a population of fifty- 
two persons. 

The chief industry is paddy cultivation. The thatkameda revenue for 
1896-97 amounted to Rs. 1 19. 

SA-BA-THIN. — A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision 
of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and sixty-five persons, 
and the thatkameda amounted to Rs. 208. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

SABBA-GYI-GYAT . — k circle in the Myothit township of Magwe dis- 
trict, including the villages of Ma-gyi-gon, In-ywa-gyi, Okshitgdn, and Twinlb. 

SA-B£. — A village in the Min-ywa circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gan- 
gaw subdivision of PakAkku district, with a population of three hundred and 
fifteen persons, according to the census of 1891. The thatkameda amount- 
ed to Rs. 400 for 1897-98. 

The Myittha river is bunded here for the irrigation of dry-weather mayin 

f addy, of which the outturn is estimated at nine thousand and three hundred 
askets. 

• SA-B£-GU. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with one-and-a-half square miles of attached land. 

The population in 1891 numbered one hundred and twenty-three persons, 
and there were forty-four-and-lialf acres of cultivated land. Paddy and jag- 
gery are the chief products. The village is nine miles from Ye-u. It paid 
Rs. 280 thatkameda revenue for 1896-97. It is under the Ywama thugyi. 

SA-B£'NA-G 0 . — A revenue circle in the Thabeikkyin township of Ruby 
Mines district. It stands on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, opposite Malb in 
Shwebo district, about eleven miles south of Twin-ngb, The population 
numbers two hundred and thirty persons, and is Burmese. 

Sk-BE-YWAM/l.—k village in the Sabb circle, Myaing township, Pa- 
kokku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and ninety 
six persons, according to the census of 1891. The thatkameda amounted 
toRs. 680 for 1897-98. 

SA-BYAN . — k village on the Nan-ten chaung in the Mogaung subdivi-’ 
sion of Myitkyina district. ^ ■ ;-y 

The village has three houses of Marip Kachins. . ■ • ■ , 

SA-BYAW. — A village in the Nga-kwe circle, Seikpyu township, Pakdkku 
subdivision and district, with a population of twenty^nine persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1898, and a revenue of Rs. 60. 
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SADANKONG.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 38) Myitkyina district, 
situated in 25^ 51' north latitude and 97® 48' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained thirty houses; its population was not known. The 
headman of the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Lepai tribe and Sadan sub-tribe 

SA-DAUNG. — A township of the Sagaing subdivision and district, is 
bounded on the north by Shwebo district, on the east by the Irrawaddy 
river, on the south by the Sagaing township and on the west by the 
Myinmu subdivision of Sagaing district. 

The headquarters are at Padu. 

SA-DAUNG— A revenue circle in the Natogyi township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and ninety-five persons, 
and the thaihameda amounted to Rs. 306. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

SA-DAUNG. — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered six hundred and twenty persons, 
and the thaihameda amounted to Rs. 948* No land revenue was collected 
iq the circle. 

SA’^DAUNG. — Formerly the headquarters of the township of the same 
name of Sagaing district. It contains five hundred and two houses and lies 
twenty-six miles north-west of Sagaing. 

In Burmese times it was under a Myingaungy subordinate to the Myin* 
wun at Shwebo. It was then a large village of upwards of five hundred 
houses. During the disturbances that followed the Annexation it was much 
reduced, but is now fast recovering. Sadaung has a Civil Police post. In 
the neighbourhood there is a considerable salt industry. Sadaung was the 
place of Man Bo/* whose real name was Kyaw Wa, who disturbed* 
'ail thc'cothtry ndund ‘until February 1889, when he fled to Bower Burmai 
He, was.' captured there and brought back to Sadaung, where he was hanged 
March 1890. The headquarters of the township were moved 
from here to Padu so as to be on the Mu Valley Railway. 

'■SA^OAW.“A circle in the Amarapura township and subdivision of Man-' 
^ky district, including three villages. 

SA-DAW. — A village in the circle of the same name, in the Amarapura 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, eight miles south of head- 
quarters. 

It had a population of two hundred and eighty persons at the census of 

i|%li paid Rs. 470 thaikameda^im.. 

SA-DO.— A circle in the Myothit township of Magwe district, including 
tht fliages of Sado and Y6ndaing-myaung. 

' ‘S'A^Bp*— A village in the Myothit revenue circle, Amarapura township and 
stjfodiviiion of Mandalay district, ten miles south-^ast of headquarters, 

There, is a bazaar in the village, which had a population of five hundred 
and savcnty-ive pcrsoijs, at the census of 1891, and paid Rs, 1,310 that ha- 
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SA-D6N* — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan sub- 
division of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered three hundred seventy-five persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 504. No land revenue was collected 

in the circle. 

SA-D6n. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 8, Bhamo district, situated in 
24''' ij north latitude and 97*^ 40' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained fifty houses, with a population of one hundred and 
sixty-tuo persons. The headman of the village has six others subordinate 
to him. The inhabitants are of tlie Lepai tribe and Szi (Asior Ithi) sub-tribe. 

There is good camping-ground in the village and a plentiful supply of 
water. There is a signalling post here. 

SA-D6N-GWE, — A village in the Myaing township, Pak6kku subdivision 
and district, with a population of one hundred and ninety-one persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 410, included in that 
of Myaing-a-she zu. 

SA-DWIN. — A village in the Yc-ii township and subdivision of vShwebo 
district, ten miles from Ye-u town. 

It has a population of fifty persons and an area under cultivation of 7*12 
acres. The chief crop is paddy. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 200. The village is in the K6n6n thugyi^w^. 

SA*GA,—A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision, and 

district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered eight hundred and four persons, 
and the thathameda was Rs. S94. No land revenue was collected in the 

circle. 

SA-GA.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 3, Bhamo district, situated in 23® 
40' north latitude and g']^ 10' cast longitude. 

In 1892 it contaiiU‘d forty houses, with a population of two hundred and 
sixteen persons. The headman of the village has no others subordinate to 
him The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and Lawhkum sub-tribe, and own 
no cattle. 

SA-GA.— A village in the Sap circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gangaw 
subdivision of Pakdkku .district, with a population of two hundred and thirty- 
six persons, according to the census of 1891. The thathameda amounted 
to Rs. 460 for 1897-98. 

SA-GA.— under Sam Ka. 

SA-GA-DAUNG,— A village in the Momeit township of , Ruby Mines dis- 
trict, on the road between Momeit and Twinng^. 

It is at present the headquarters of a circle containing twenty-one villages 
but this will be broken up when opportunity offers,. Jit is about twenty-five 
miles west of Momeit. There is a Civil Police station, andp^o^eeior 
the registration of trade. The Kinchaung em^^rges , from the hilh' 
Sagadaungand in the rains is frequently impassablcb' It is here called 
Sagadaung ekaung* Its banks produce excellent crops of tobacco and 
*aie extensive irrigated paddy fields near ,the /dlage* There is a wellriiW, 
path from^SagadaungAo,, Bernardl»J<?f, 4 hout^.., fourteen.. miles, it is very 



Steep and rongl. in places. This was the to«o tonewea 

^SAM-DAUNG.— .4 village in the Kaun|rnun.Chank.ywa ( 
lhe“g?it™™,A.«a.ap«ra%ubdivision of Mandalay istnct, , 

miles north-east „;„„,y.e„e persons at 

in Tract No. 3, Bhamo d 
•ith a population of forty-oi 
subordinate to him. I he 
and Lahkum sub-tribe, and own three bul 
„_j of three villages, numbering in all thr 
Ava township of Sagaing district, six mi 

fifty-three houses, Hkanlu, twenty-one 
with subordinate village headmei 
aw pagoda about one m 
■in and Pinya, is the Shwez 


teen . 

It had a population 
of 1891. . 

SA-GA-GA-LE.— A Kachm village 
1802 it contained fifteen houses, w 
The headman has no other villages 
are of the Lepai tribe a...’ " 

SA-GA-IN.— A ^group 
and three houses, in ... - 
Ava. 

The villages are Pinya, 

Wunoadb) thirty-two houses^ 

Annual fairs are held at the Taungdi 
Sa-sa-in. To the.north, between ba-ga- 
Trtoteed have lately been appointed 
i> •muttagan lands near it. 

SAGAING.-— A civil administratic 
Sagaing, Shwebo, Lower Chindwin, ai 
SAGAING.— a species of tree 

pura), a district in thejag^^^ ^ longimu^ 

and 21 30 north ’“ 4 trides%hl Irrawaddy river, and -n the north 

Boundsnes «d It hi 

Z M^togyin dLicl, ; U Oh the west by Pakokko and Lower 

“ '“te bonad^y is igtecd b^__a 

.ndrunniirgf^tand nortb-^t^^th , ho eastern 

^^^^Sar afthe Myit-ngb, which is then followed as far as the mouth 
boundary « tar as tne myw ^ , boundary as far as the mouth of 

«Tn^wh 1 ch i Wlowed to a point above Panna,_a village in Kyauksfe ; 

MoSdaung, and tbeace 
St on tti Sawaddy above Sameikkbn in Myingyan and from here 
ttTawlddy steamer channel is the dividing line as far as the mouth of the 
' ' &«£?channel. From this point onward the Chaungyo channel and the 
oSfe Steamer channel form the western boundary line. 

The area of the district is one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four 
saSe miles. At the census of 1891. the population 

KLvS: one hundred and thirty-six, or one hundred and thir^-three 
the sauare mile. The greatest length of the district, from an 
IS 0pS«5te Mandalay on the eastto Amyin on the west, is aproxiimtely 
Sxty mfeir*tnd the gteatest breadth from north to south is forty-five miles, 

tetw€6ti Siagaing and Tticittdaw* 
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The river Irrawaddy, about ten milc^ below Mandalay, turns abruptly from 
Natural features general southern course and runs west and even a 

little north-westj until it receives the Mu. From that 
point it flows south-west. The district of Sagaing includes a strip of country 
on^cach side of the river from its western bend for about forty-five miles, to a 
point above Sameikkon, and thence a strip on the right bank only for a fur- 
ther stretch of some fifteen miles. The district is thus cut into two pieces, 
one north and one south of the Irrawaddy. The former comprises the Sagaing 
and Myinmu subdivisions, the latter the Ava subdivision, which on the Annex- 
ation of the country in 1886 formed a district in itself. 

The chief rivers arc the Irrawaddy, the Chindwin, the Mu, the Myit-ng^, 
Panlaung, and the Samon. 

The general aspect of the country is very diversified, ranging from fine 
land to barren hills. Along the rivers, where the channel bank is frequently 
higher than the country behind, the land is flat and lowlying and is inundated 
almost yearly. These alluvial lands are very rich and productive, and the 
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Acacia Lencophlea [B. Tanaungbt^- _ 

^^ShaUn\ytty common south of Myotha, occurs 

everywhere, 

Mango UnanPifera Indica) [B. Thayef], of many varieties and very com- 
mon Some of the fruit is excellent and almost, if not quite, equal to the 

best Bombay mango. „ 

Odnia Wodier [B. Hnanbtn], of little size or value. 

Lagerstroemia parvifiora. 

Erythtneo, {^Subsi'osd)i rare. 

Pipal {Fzcus religiosa) [B. Nyaungbin], common. 

irs« 

^TaSnd (T. Indtca) [B. Ma-gyibin-], also common and growing to a 

^^Palmyra palm {Borassus flabelltformu) [B. Tanbin\, 

i:Q^{Tectona Grandis) [B. Kyun-btn]-, no trees are found, but ther 
seems no reason why they should not grow. 

Ficus gUmerata\^.Nyaung-bin\. ^ 

Flame of the forest {Buie frondosa) [B. Pauk-btn\. 

Cocoanut palm [B. Cnbin], found in some parts only. 

Wood-apple {Ferenia Elephantum) [B. Thtbtn.\ „ , , , 1 1 •». 

Pkyllanthus emblica [B. Zibyu-bin\. The fruit is collected and sold in 

the bazaars. 

The varnish tree [B. Thit-si\ is not found. 

And the Kabaung {strychnea nuxvomica) is very rare. • 

The Chinese date {Diosphym) and the following trees or shrubs have 

also been noted : 






a shrub growing densely in low inundated land. Sekkaungdan, 
iMni ta^nyini thitpalwi, pyaukseik, or myauksezk, 

: ia^sku,pyima, pUthan,petwun, ihaminthapo, unmMme 

kvibin, thapan. padauk (rare and small), yindauk, thanihai, 6nhkb, taung- 
'•‘'mMfk tkabve-gyoi ma-hl'wa^ ihelyin^ letkdk, shwedan, yeihabye, panga, 
(san&wood), ihabyu, thitya,yingat, ihaimn (the roots of which 
aird used as medicine and as food in times of scarcity), yen, yok. 

The following fruit trees are cqltivated in gardens: — 

The lime {thambya), the jack {peinne), the mariaii {tnaya)^, the citron 
[shank, many kinds), the guava [malagd], the punimelo {shaukpan), the 
dorian (/ayi«, very small and rare), the custard-apple [tiusa), the papaya 
. ^thimiawihi), the thitcho and the p anga. 

’ ; : Ti^ domestic animals of this district are of the usual kinds. There were 
‘ one thousand one hundred and sixty-five ponies shown 

Fauna. jjj returns for iSqP'py and the district has supplied 

Ifery I4rge numbers for mounted infantry. The number of bullocks and 
ccw* iE3S(457' The bullocks as elsewhere are sturdy and well-made if 
somewhat undersized animals. The cows are very small and poor. Breeding 
is conducted on no system. The bulls are usually very young, and the cattle 
etiidetniM, which occur according to th*e Burmese every third year, are a penal- 
ty for promiscuous and uniegulated production. The number of deaths by 
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disease from January to July 1889 was seventeen thousand one hundred and 
eighty-five head of cattle. I'he buffaloes were returned for 1896-97 as six 
thousand and seventy-nine in number. Those of .Chaungu are noted for the 
size of their horns. Goats are mostly introduced by natives of India and are 
kept by them. Donkeys are not found. Pigs are very abundant in some 
villages*^ but are not found universally. In King Thibaw's time there was a 
law against slaughtering them. 

Wild animals are not found in great numbers. Those noticed are the 
panther {Feh's fat'dus), the jackal {cams aurens)^ the hog indicus)^ the 
brow antlered deer {thucerv 2 is\e\ Pawlin the hog-deer {axis por- 

cinus), the barking deer {cirvelus aniens) and hares. Of gamebirds, the 
jungle-fowl, partridge or francolin, quail, golden plover, snipe, duck of various 
kinds, pintail, shoveller, pochard, Brahmany, and gray teal, common blue- 
winged and whistling and geese, are regularly found. 

Ail fisheries in the district are Government property. Most of them are 
. leased annually, some for large periods. No attempt has 

Fisheries. made to classify the species of fish caught, but 

the names applied locally to various kinds are given below. The fishing 
nets, traps, and other implements arc of many kinds : a list of the local names 
is also appended. 

The mammal porpoise is found in the Irrawaddy. 

Burmese names of Fishes caught in the Sagaing Streams. 


Nga myin yin, 
jNga gyin, 

Nga net thin, 

Nga net py a, 

Nga pa-ma, 

Nga twe, 

Nga daw, 

Nga maung-ma, 
Nga yws. 

Nga gyaung, 

Nga Mn, 

Nga hi, 

Nga aik, 

Nga gyi. 

Nga labi, 

Nga mywF 
Nga myin^auk-pa. 
Nga myin-^kun-pan, 
Nga saw, 

Nga nan-gyaung. 
Nga yaung, 

Nga pan, 

Nga pe, 

Ftga shin. 

Nga yinbaungza. 
Nga lein. 

Nga zinhya. 


Nga hye-Md, 

Nga dein, 

Nga yan, 

Nga myin u^yaing, 
Nga ga4ein, 

Nga ywe. 

Nga p6k thin, 

Nga hkan ma. 

Nga pe-aung, 

Nga zihu, 

Nga saga, 

Nga thalauL 
Nga thaing, 

Nga pa, 

Nga hku, 

Nga byei, 

Nga paung yo, 

Nga hat, 

Nga myinehidauh 
Nga galaw, 

Nga ihanget, 

Nga hta*^ywet, 
j Nga tha^gyi, 

I Nga nuihan, 

Nga Btnzai, 

Nga thadeda, 

Nga hin nga. 

sAws^Js^hnga, 
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Fishing Implements. 


Hnapinlein paik. 

Ytndin paik. 

Letkwa pciih. 

Ledo paik. 

Kyido paik^ 

Paik seik. 

Uzin paih 

Gaw paik. 

Path wunbu. 

Ain dan pai. 

Hinaw. 

Daingwding. 

Methun, 

Sedaing. 

Hnya, 

Letwa paik hmaw-ngk 

Taungdaing. 

Pet-hto. 

Pinchinpaik. 

Hmonyet paik. 

Paik pya. 

Hmaw-yin. 

Hnalongwin paik. 

Daing paik. 

Ngazin paik. 

Wun paik. 

Yagwin paik. 

Kunseik. 

Taungdin paik. 

Kun-gyan. 

Hmydn. 

Nga-hmyadan. 

B6nbin. 

Saung. 

m. 

G6k paik. 

Linbet. 

Letmadan. 

Yinde-in. 

Bu. 

Za. 

Let htun. 

Ye^gyMe paik 

Ye-gwin. 


Climate and The rainfall and thermometer readings have been kept 
since 1888. They give the following figures : — 
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Thermometer. 


1888 Extreme 

1889 Extreme I 


Thermometer. 


Maximum j 79 i 9 <> 98 |io4 95 92 9 ^ 92 90 88 80 

Minimum 48 49 60 7 o n 78 78 72 70 75 58 55 

Maximum 75 82 3g 95 90 90 88 86 86 87 81 77 

Minimum 57 58 69 8i 81 79 79 77 77 77 5 ^ 

96 106 103 100 99 94 95 94 1 85 

Extreme ^ |‘4ij,jiYium 52 52 55 62 76 75 78 76 69 70 62 54 

? Maximum 79 83 91 98 98 92 92 91 91 B9 84 

ivjean ^ Minimum 56 59 66 77 80 80 80 79 79 75 68 61 

< Maximum §3 95 \ioo im 100 , 92 92 90 94 1 92 86 84 

Extreme | Minimum 54 57 58 73 70 74 76 74 76 68 62 50 

" ? Maximum 80 88 93 9§ 94 88 88 86 89 , 86 82 76 

i Minimum 57 62 jt 8i ■ 77 77 78 77 77^' 74 66 58 

Maximum 83 92 96 102 xoo 98 92 94 ' ' 95 ’94 , 7^ 

Minimum 50 5^ 60 66 70 74 70 60 73 69 66 52 

Maximum ^ 76 85 96 9S 86 89 87 89 92 94 92 74 

Minimum ! 54 58 65 76 77 77 76 71 72 70 i 68 54 ; 

Maximum 1 82 90 1 98 103 ;io2 95 92 91 90 89 j 89 80 

Minimum I 52 58 | 64 70 1 72 78 74 76 74 ;74:r 64 '56'' 

’Maximum 77 86 93 95 92 89 87 85 86 89 ’ 83 76 

, Minimum ' 56 64 69 76 79 79 78 7^ 75 75 

' Maximum i 80 88 98 103 100 96 95 97 93 9'^ ^7 ^6 

, Minimum j 57 54 62 72 73 74 79 78 76 72 60 58 

’ J Maximum , 76 Sa 91 94 93 ^9 9« ^9 ^7 ^7 75 

■ , i^wean | ; 50 58 70 74 76 79 82 79 79 77 68 62 

3 Maximum 1 So m \im 102 los" oB 96 94 93 9^^ ^7 ^5 

tlli^ J I ^53 5^ 64 75 74 75 77 7^ 77 72 65 58 

^^^IMean J Maximum ; 76 83 93 99 96 90 9^ 9«> 74 

Minimum 57 62 81 81 81 79 80 79 79 77 69 62 

The rainfall varies considerably. In the rains of 1889, although the total 
fall in Sagaing itself exceeded by 4^59 inches the total of the preceding year, 
yet elsewheifei notably ip the north of Sagaing subdivision, the south ot Myo- 
iha township and the south of Chaungu township, the rainfall was very short. 


Extreme 


Exireme 


Mean' 


Extreme 


Extreme 


n 
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great violence blow occasionally. The end of the rains and the early cold 
weather, when very heavy fogs hang till late in the day all along the Irra- 
waddy, are the least healthy time of the year. But the district as a whole 
is very salubrious and has no fever-haunted hills or terai. Epidemics of 
cholera, small-pox and measles have been recorded. 

The chief diseases arc fever, leprosy, venereal, opthalmic and skin diseases, 
with occasionally epidemics of measles, small-pox and cholera. There are 
no specially unhealthy jungle tracts and the district is, therefore, as a whole, 
much healthier than inostof those adjoining it. 

Leprosy is very prevalent. Few villages are without one or more lepers. 
As many as five hundred persons are said to be afflicted with this disease 
out of the whole population of two hundred and forty-seven thousand persons. 
There was in former times a wun, called the Ayut wun, who to a certain 
extent enforced an order of partial segregation. This office, however, was 
abolished in Minddn Min’s time, it is said because one of the Queens was 
found to be a leper, and the King did not see the use of an official who 
could not keep leprosy out of the Palace. At present lepers go about their 
ordinary avocations mingled with the rest of the population. Healthy and 
leprous persons live in the same house. .Sometimes the leper is put in a 
separate hut in the same compound, but it is very seldom that one sees the 
lepers forced to live together at one end of the village. 

Venereal disease is, of course, commoner in the towns than in the villages 
and is most prevalent along the river. 

Vaccination is readily accepted by the people. 

There is no trace of any tribe or race in Sagaing other or earlier than 
Populaficn. Burmese, and wild or hill tribes are not found in the 

^ district. There is, however, a considerable infusion of 

Shan blood, and a certain amount of Siamese, Arakancse, and Peguan 
(Mon or Tahing). Thi.s has been derived from servants or captives taken by 

Bunne.se Kings in their numerous wars or from the occasional domination 
of Shan or lalaing Kings. These imported types, however, are now quite 
mcTged in the general population and cannot be said to exist as distinct 
races. 

Of the Manipuris it would seem that all the castes except the Brahman 
Manipuris. absorbed into the Burman population and 

have adopted Buddhism. They are known as Katkh 
Ekkabat, and by other names. 

Of the Brahmans [PSnna) there are some thirty families in Sagaing. 
Bmhmans. They speak Burmese and do not understand their own 
language, though they sing the ritual by rote in a dialect 
ol Bengali. They retain their Hindu religion, worshipping Krishna and 
Vishnu and gods whom they c&W Mahaprineam Mahaparapu. In the temple 
of Krishna are a _ number of images of human form and of normal shape, 
usually gilt or painted. The shrine of Maha*pein^ contains, amongst other 

images, a common alabaster Gaudama. i Sw' -' 

P6nm do not freely intermarry with Burmans. Cases ocepr,- they 
as a rule choose from their own caste. . If any one, man or woman, marries 
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an outsider, whether Brahman or of any other race or caste, he or she is de- 
barred from joining in the religious ceremonies and is forbidden to eat with 
other Ponna and fs in fact communicated. When a marriage is contem- 
plated, the parents of the bridegroom, together with a few elders, go to the 
bride's parents to ask for their consent to the union. When this has been 
obtained a day is fixed for the ceremony, and the wedding then takes place 
in the presence of the elders and of the parents on both sides. The parents 
of the bride formally make over their daughter to the bridegroom and his 
parents with the request that she may be treated as their own. I'he bride- 
groonTs parents and the bridegroom himself then promise that the lady wdli 
be treated with ail due kindness, together with what other vows the happy 
man may feel himself moved to add. The bride leaves with her husband on 
the day of the marriage and is not allowed to remain in her parents house. 
Seven days after the marriage husband and wife go round to the houses of 
near relatives and friends with pyramidal lacquer boxes stored with cocoa- 
nuts, plantains, areca-nuts and betel leaves, tobacco and the other ordinary 
Kadawpwe to pay their respects. The wedding presents are then given 
according to the means of the giver. These are ordinarily wearing apparel 
for husband or wife, gold or silver ornaments, or simply sums of money. 

There is a considerable colony of Mussulmans settled in Sagaing, Ava, 

Mussulmans Ywathit-gyi, Nga-zun, and other villages. None of them 

ussumans, can say whence their great-grandparents came, but it is 

probable, that they wandered over from Chittagong. Certainly, although they 
near Burmese dress, none of them are of Bur man race. They speak Burmese 
and do not understand their own language, except a few of the tmaum or 
** saya who teach them the Scriptures, They intermarry almost entirely 
within their own community and it is the duty of the father to find a husband 
for his daughter. On the wedding day the saya read over the Koran and 
then solemnize the marriage. This is followed by a grand meal given to the 
public. 

Of Christians there are very few. The Reverend Mr. Hascall of the Ameri- 
Baptist Mission opened a girls' and boys' school in 
'Ainwiean Baptist*. Jf-tniary of 1888. ' In May 1888, the Reverend F. P. 

Sutherland of Zigdn, Lower Burma, was put in charge of the 
station at the Sagaing by the Executive Committee at Boston, Massachusetts, 
Ik S* A. A day school has been continuously maintained since then, with the 
exception of about eighteen months. The highest standard reached has 
been the fourth, and the total number of scholars received up to 1897 ^7- 

Twenty-three scholars have been added within the past two years (1896 and 
1897). Within the same period a medical department has been added, and 
two thousand and fifty patients have received treatment gratuitously. In 
i888 three Burmans were converted, tAvofrom Low’^er and one from Upper 
Bufinat-. , In the following year the same figures were repeated exactly. A 
; Chutch was formed in January 1889, consisting of new converts and 
, df -’a fdw Ctiristians from Lower Burma. The whole, men and women, num- 
about twenty souls. A pastor and two catechists attend to their spirit- 
ual welfare* The latter frequently accompany the missionary on preaching 
^ 'tours in' the district. 

The Roman Catholic Mission in Myinmu has at present two stations, at 

Roman Catholic and Chaungu. These missions do not do much 

premlytiwng. They look after the native Christians, de* 
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scendants of the Portuguese and others carried off as prisoners on the capture 
of Syriam by Maha Dhamma Yaza in 1613 A.D., and again on its sack by 
Alaung-paya in 1756 A.D, 

There was formerly a Christian community and Church at Payeinma, but 
they have long since disappeared. The Churches at Nabet and Chaungu are 
of very old standing. There are no native Christians in Ava. 

The census returns of population for 1891 give the following figures : — 


Total Male, i Female, { 

i clhists. 


Saefaing Municipa- 
lity. 

Rest of Sagaing 
township. 

Sadaung township 

Myinmu 

Chaung«« 

Ryaukyit 

Ava 

Myotha 


) ii4>822 I I26j 314 | 243,3x1 38 1^319 1,541 [799 128 

„ partly due, no doubt, to the disturbances 
1 he^ male population^ may be supposed to have been 
iJ'^^prisonments or flight to other 
over male children, cannot, however, be due 
Among the ^traders and^ shop-keepers are many 

regiments. 

Goldsmiths, black- 
..^^1 carvers, paint- 
. Oil manufacturers 
Cloth weavers are 
ators of cotton. But 
j numerous in Sagaing, 
tamein, women's skirts. Dyers (of 

^ — ? paper-makers, native 

of the trading community. Fishermen are common 
jaggery-makers, cutch-boilers, fruit and market 
.. j agricultural population. 

^re many. pagoda slaves, noticeably' 
fbe inhabitants of the 

- , ^^tually sIaveaiilJ.the Ahne^^ . .. ^ 

Before, during, and after the Annexation many villages were, .destroyed bv‘ 

or removed by Government for hibour* 


1 tie excess oi women over men is 

of the Annexation. 

reduced by deaths in action, executions, 
districts. The excess of female 
to any but general causes. / 

natives of India who followed in the track of the ffative 
Cultivators naturally form the bulk of the population, 
smiths, coppersmiths, masons or bricklayers, stone and wood 
ers, carpenters and tailors are all found in fair numbers, 
are usually the persons who have gi'own the oil-seed 
also most frequently the wives and families of the cultb 
suk weavers form a distinct community and are very 
which is famous to manufacture of wvmc 

the yellow monkish robes), washermen, pwe dancers 
doctors, potters are some.cf “ - 

and, like the toddy-climbers, ........ 

gardeners and hucksters form part of the 

• numerous, and there a.v, 

m the Viliams round the Kaung-hmu-daw pagoda 
Villages of Panngya were r ‘ ” ' "■ ‘ 

'] - 

daooits, or deserted for fear of them 




Cows and bullocks 
Bufeloes 

ponies 

Goals 

)S under cultivation were— 


Acres, 
68, 600 
4 > 3^5 
I 04 J 23 
42»555 
12,650 
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1 , rpfiiT-npd the State of the district 

ing them, and, though large were seven hundred and 

in this respect js hardly >tl norma . vCur the largest town, was re- 

four villages. Sagaing, the chief , P. ^ and thirty-four inhabit- 

turned in 1S91 as having wHh a ^ or at least a single 

Lits. The villages are usually surroun^ wRh a dou 

thorn hedge with one or moie hates. . , A fairly constant movement 

ilin,sydes"nnption,lHiilt throughout of ban^oo.^ 

down to Lower Purina in searth if _ ‘ ^ for as well as any labour that 

mostly harvesting, hut also .0 g j of crops sown in the 

olfers between the months that ^olloy^ the ° iphis movement 

rains and the preparation of from the Chindwin-Irrawaddy 

i "is: 

vat ion goes on in 1803, « not yet complete. 

,.He r™„ue f tb. bc„ 3 . 

Cultivation. iirable area can be nothing more than a lOUj, 

In 1896-97 the estimate was as follows :— 


Cuitivabic land (excluding fallow) 

Cuhivable waste (other than fallow) 
Uncultivable ... 


Total 


The amount of stock estimated in the same year was- 


239.447 

230,696 

49,562 

623,345 

1.193.050 


Number. 

36,408 

19,070 

136.457 

6,079 

1.165 

984 
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ill the interior dug to store up rain water or to utilize the water of streams. 
This is especially the case in the A va township, though the system is nowhere 
so elaborate as in Kyaukse. INIany of these works have received attention 
from Government, e.g.j the Kanclaw Kan-hla, near Ava, the Wimtlio Kaii 
near Chaiuiggwa, a series of bunds near Nga-zun, the Melibin bund near 
Myo-lila, the Kyaiingbyukan in Sadaung township, the Kandaw and Pegu 
tanks, the Pauk-in canal and Myauk-inma-gyi bund in Myinmu subdivision. 
Wells are used for irrigation purposes by market gardeners and keepers of 
orchards, and also for paddy cultivation in some lagoons where, after the 
subsidence of the surface flood, the water left behind remains suspended in 
the soil. In the broads {in) the water is raised by water-scoops {lanwe) or 
water-lifts {kn). The water*scoop, or knn7if0y is simply a long half cylinder 
of bamboo matting with a long guiding handle. It is slung from the apex of 
three bamboos staked together and is worked by hand. The water-lift, ku 
or humatm^^ raises water to a greater height than is possible with a kanwh 
It is a long, narrow trough worked on a pivot. The worker stands on a 
small platform (often a single plank or a mere pole) and brings his whole 
weight on to one end of the trough and thus sinks that end. When his weight 
is removed the other end of the trough, which overhangs the held to be 
watered, is depressed by the weiglit of a stone or lumps of mud placed there 
for the purpose. The water is thus tilted forward and runs through a hole 
in the trough. In raising water from a well the ordinary long bamboo, 
working on the pivot of an upright post, with a heavyweight at one end and 
a bucket at the other, is used. The bucket is lowered by hand, the weight 
at the end of the Maunglet raises it up and the water is tilted into a bamboo 
runnel. The farm implements used are the plough {fe)^ the harrow {tun'^ 
the hoe [paziktii)^ the sickle [tazin) and the knife {dkama)^ Oil-mills {sison) 
are also freqently found. In cotton-growing neighbourhoods every house 
has its cotton gin, spindle for reeling yarn, and loom for weaving cloth. 

In some parts an early crop of sessamum, maize and kaukyin is raised in 
August and September. The main harvest between November and January 
includes paddy {kankkyi)^ cotton, sessamum and millet. The late harvest 
from Fttbruarv to April, wheat paddy {ifiayin)^ all kinds of peas, maize, garden 
produce and tobacco. A third crop of paddy {mayin and kaiikti) may in 
some places be obtained before the rains. 

Ploughing, or harrowing, as it would more correctly be called, is commonly 
done in the hot weather from March to May. Early crops are sown in May 
and June, main crops in August and September, late crops from November 
to January. Threshing and winnowing are carried on in the same way as in 
India or China and the East generally. Manure is used, but in greatly in- 
sufficient quantities. This is the more to be regretted, seeing that the dung 
of cattle is not used for fuel as it is in India. Rotation of crops with fallow is 
not practised, except on the lighter dry soils. Ail possible changes may be 
rung on the four following : sessamum, cotton, millet, and fallow. Frequently 
the land is so poor that the fallow has to extend to two or three years after 
two crops, or sometimes even after only one. 

The crops are — ■ , - - 

(1) rice, saba^ of three kinds ; kaukkyi^ mayin^ and kaukti\ 

( 2 ) wheat, gyon^ kaia-sabUy and gy6nsaba. This is extensively grown 

only in two tracts, one west of;the eastern range of hilfe in Sagging ‘ • 
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subdivision, one on a somewhat elevated f^^heat 

Tada-u and Chaungwa, in Ava township. I here is a small whoa . 

tract in the north-west of Kyaukyit township : 


(3) millet, 

g fl-i,!. pHy. p»‘<. 

(6) is of two kinds. ;Sf 

^ ' in the rains, and hm^i^yh which is reaped in thp cold weather. 

Tot ton “iiMi * this is said to be very short in the staple , 

(8) brown henip,/^r/^J«?2; occasionally a little of this is grown amongs 

(Q^ indSo 'm-, this is grown sparingly after the _paddy crop around 
Sag% Ind on the banks V Irrawaddy in the Ava subdivi- 

fic'i tSco se, grown on all alluvial banks of rivers and islands ; _ 

{i ij chillies, andbrinials, are grown on similar ground , 

(12) tomatoes, ^ayan-gytn, are grown almost everywhcie , 

(13) onions, kyetthun, are grown as a field crop m wheat soil, 

In gardens arc grown melons, ikagwama, water melons, 
hu pumpkins, fayMhi, cucumbers, thagtva, areca nuts, kun (not > 

andCI-vini^ in ’welbsheltcrcd gardens as bagaing and^ 
plantaims, hnget-pyaM, pine-apples, na-natthi, and the fruit and How cm « 

^'^^^lorTSfal! txasionally causes local scarcity, as do blight and excessive 
floods, hut general famine is unknown. 

Rust in the wheat-crops occurred for the first time after the Anne.xation, 

It was possibly introduced by seed brought from India. Kust was very pie- 

valent from i%4 to i8g6. ^ i , 

No statistics of trade in Burmese times are available. There must lave 
been a considerable traffic, but it has undoubtedly large y 
Trade and indus- increased under British rule. The district was very un- 
‘««s- safe for years before the Annexation and is now completely 

at peace. The traffic on the Chindwin especially owes its expansion to 
this establishment of tranquillity. The number ot boats now msccndiivt 
Amyin exceeds anything that was ever dreamt ol in Burmese bines t he 
statistics yet available of the state and progress of trade 
arc very imperfect and though figures have been collected lor ibgi-g- tncy 

are quite unreliable. . _ j 1 ,. 

A large Chinese firm, with establishments in Rangoon, Mandald\ , Penang, 

a»d Singapore, has opened a branch in Tada-u. The 

Trading Corporation, Limited, have long kept an agent at Ae mouth of the 

Mu, and he has lately established a godown at Sadaung. 1 he company has 

also an agent at Ava, at the month of the Myit-ngt!5. 

: The chid centres of trade are Sagaing, Tada-u, Myotha, whence goods 
reach the river at Kyauktaldn or Sameikkon, \wathit-gyi, Chaung-u, and 

Mfiitmti, 'The last is not so much a centre of trade as a depot, where 

to or from the Chindwin w% the Mdnywa road leave or^ reach 

There are two markets in Sagaing, .and three in 1 ada-u and Ava. At 
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Europe in the Middie Ages, religious. The principal of them are held at 

K}7iiikyit, Wachei, Kaung-hmn-daw, Ngadatkyi (Sagaing), Sein-ui 
Paiing-ya-yin (Sagaing), Myaung (Ngayon, Wunhlaing, Winzin), 
Paukla\v’' (Slunbindawyaik), Kyauktalon (Letmyet-lina),^ Nga- 
zun. Ywathit-gyi (Sliinbin-damatha), Myinmii (Shinbin-Sawlu), 
Thawtapan (Shinbin-Nangaing). These do not greatly differ 
from the daily bazaars, except for the addition of religious 
observance's, with dramatic performances and a few other 
amusements. 

Shops arc not often found in the villages. The bazaars and the pedlars 
supply their place. In Scigaing town a large influx of Indians has taken 
place and they have opened the usual Indian grocery, sweetmeat and miscel- 
laneous shops in great numbers. 

The ordinary native crafts are still carried on. There are gold and silver 
smitbs in Sagaing, Ywataung and Wachet. They work with everything on 
a small scale, hie, chisel, hammer and anvil and make rings, bracelets, but- 
tons, studs, watch-chains, necklaces, cups, cku}ia 7 n-hoxeSi earrings, anklets, 
hair-pins, combs and the like. Their earnings average from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 
a month, but they only work to order and keep no articles ready made. 

Brass workers ply tlieir trade in Sagaing, Ywataung, Wachet, Ma-gyizin, 
Ondaw and Sadaung. They convert copper sheets brought in the Manda- 
lay bazaar into spittoons, betel and chunQ 7 n-hox^s^ dr inking- cups, filters 
bowls and trays. They make from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 a month. 

Blacksmiths get their iron in the bazaar and make dkas^ axes, pickaxes, 
mamooties, liooks, hinges, chains, crowbars, scythes, ploughs, nails, springs, 
tyres for wheels and the like. The blacksmiths, unlike the gold and silver 
smiths, keep ready made articles for sale. Paid hands are kept, who get 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 20 a month, according to their skill. 

A certain amount of sculpture, or stone -carving is carried on, mostly m 
alabaster obtained in the Sagyin taung north of Mandalay. Images of 
Gaudama Buddha chiefly arc turned out and the price varies of course with 
the size. Some men make a living by advancing money to the sculptors. 
They advance Rs. 50, with which the rough block is to be bought and 
brought to the speculator's house. There it is fashioned into an image 
which sells for, say, Rs. 150. The Rs. 50 advance is then deducted and 
the remainder halved between the workman and the man who advanced the 
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The day is obtained from the east of the village ; it is a red earth mixed wih 
a little sand, and to this black earth, also obtained near the village, is added. 
Thci whole ])rocess of manufacinre is carried on by hand, the one implement 
being a round piece of wood, shaped like a top, but with a flat face,^ 1. ins 
is so fixed that it can be turned either way. On this sufficient moistened 
clay for a pot is put and the potter with one hand turns the implement and 
with the other shapes the pot. A block of wood, with scrolls and floral de- 
signs cut in relief on it, is then used to add ornamentation to the outside. 
When from one to two hundred pots are ^ made ancl^siiiulried, ^they ^are uicd 
and burnt hard. The work is i 
each householder for himself, 

From Rs. 5 to Ks. 
father, mother, one son, a 
.superior Lb-, I ' .. 

Bricks nvc made of pur 
of paddy dust, 


or rather by the daughters of the house. 
10 a month are the common earnings of a family of 
uicl one daughter. Glazed carihemvare vessels of a 
kind are made, at Chaiuigbauk near M yin mu. 

c black earth, mixed with one-quarter the amount 
" They "are ordinarily made in moulds measuring eighteen 

inches by ten inches by two inches. One kiln burns ten thousand bricks, 

‘ ‘ "it takes five men a month to hll a kiln. 

The limestone is broken into lumpsabout 
it is then taken out and sprinkled 
when it breaks into powder. The slack lime is sold at ten rupees 
" ‘ * . A kiln contains from live to eight hundred baskets. 

‘a.‘S a blitter price than the unsiaked. 
arried on wherever there are suOicient palm-trees. When 

p\ w I th ''b amboo ' a / 

cut three limes' on \three' sttc- 


which sell for Rs. 75, 

Lime-burning is also carried on, 
the size of one's list and then burnt, 
with water, 
the hundred baskets. 

The slaked lime fetche 
Sugar -boiling is ca — 

the palm puts out a sprout about a foot long it is tied up 
as tight as possible and then the head of it is t.... . 

cessivc days. A new pot is tied beneath it and a litilc lime {jifdn) is put in 
to prevent the toddy from fermenting as the sap drops slowly from the sprout. 
The lime enables the todd}' to be kept in stock until there is enough to boil 
for tan-nyet or jaggery. A little rice dust is always put into the boiling to 
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Silk weaving is also common, but the silk all comes from China or Siam,. 
After being boiled and dyed it is wound on reels. The weavers are both 
men and women, but there are few male weavers of any age. The women 
weave all their lives long. The chief silk-weaving villages are Seiiigdn, 
Achok, and Linzin and all over the town of Sagaing. The Sagaing silks are 
famous and sometimes from one hundred to an hundred and fifty shuttles 
are used in weaving a lun-htamein or a Imi^pnso. Not more than an inch 
can ordinarily be woven in a da}^ One of these skirts costs from Rs. i2 to 
Rs. 15 ; a paso from Rs. 100 to Rs, 150. 

Coarse paper is manufactured in the district from paddy-straw or from 
young bamboo sprouts which are steeped in water until they rot. The fibre 
is then beaten into a pulp and the water pressed out. dlie pulp is then 
spread on rectangular frames to dry in the sun and the coarse paper thus 
produced is chiefly used for interleaving gold leaf. 

There are three or four fermented toddy shops licensed in each subdivision 
and several beer and spirit shops in Sagaing town. 

The trade routes and communications are (i) the Irrawaddy for conveyance 
stcamcr 01* oativc boat to Mandalay and Bhamo (for 
China)^ and down to Rangoon, (2) the Chindwin for trade 
between Pakokku and Kindat, (3) an old high way from Ava to the south, 
called the Minlan^ passing down the Samon valley. Tins appears to have 
been gradually falling into disuse since Ava ceased to be the capital. Along 
this road villages of lifty houses each '^vere planted at regular intervals. 
The inhabitants were charged with the duty of keeping the "road free from 
robbers and in return lived rent-free, or received quit-rent grants of royal 
lands and a whole or partial exemption from thathameda taxes. 

Since the Annexation there have been added to these : (4) a made road 
Myinmu from on the Irrawaddy, to Monywa on the Chindwin. This road 
carries the Monywa mails and a very large amount of traffic. It has very 
exrsy gradients and is suitable for a steam-tramway and a light railway. 

(5) The Mu Valley and Mogaung-Myitkyina Railway, worked by the 
Burma Railways Company, starting from Sagaing, with a ^ link on the oppo- 
site bank of the river to join the Rangoon-Mandalay main line. 

(6) The Sagaing-Alon branch Railway passing "through Myinmu is now 
(igoo) open to traffic of all descriptions.] 

Minor roads lead from Myotha to Kyauktalon, to afford access to the 
river from a fine cotton country; Myotha and Chaungwa to Kyaukse, open- 
ing up the same country to the railway ; various feeder roads to the Mu 
valley and Mogaimg Railway ; and from Ywathitgyi to Legyi, connecting the 
lower parts of the Mu valley with the Irrawaddy. 

The only important bridges in the district arc, that at Tada-u, spanning 
the Myittha river, and the bridge across the Samoa at Dwelila. The former 
connects Ava with Tada-u and has a continuation part causeway and part 
bridge over low ground and another stream, the Panz^, leading into Tada-u. 
The Samon bridge is on the Myotha-Chaunggwa-Kyaukse road. It is now 
(i 897) in disrepair and is not used. 

The rivers are generally crossed by ferries, which are all Government pro- 
perty and are auctioned yearly. The proceeds are assigned to district 
funds* 

The ferries at present leased are-— 
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Under Burmese rule tlie IVmm was the highest local offieialj. witlra iiomi- 
nal monthly pay of from Rs. .aoo'.'.to Rs. 500. His full 
Administration. establisliment consisted of: one , on a ' salary of 

times ” Rs. 50, one ,svi:yc“^'y2' also 011 Rs 50, and (in Ava'.at 'dea.st) , 

” * two fatinghmus on Rs. 50. . He was allowed in addition 

as many niyo^sa^^yes as he chose to take on himself. The 7cz^/i-ships which are 
included iiij or have contributed part to^ the present. Sagaing district are— 
.except a small portion now- assigned to Shwebo. 



Ava> 

ShwebOj part of the of Sadaung and the Myingmmg- 

ships of Pagii and.Myaung. 
the Ale-gyun. 

Albn^ a few small villages only. , , . 

Nga-niyo (Uni live towns), iiamely, ,Amyi 11, ,, almost; in .its ..entirety, 
Payeinmaj Kyaiikyit, NabeU and' Allakappa of the Ywa-bu-gy i 
township. 

Nga--myo wais afterwards reduced to the four 'towns Allakappa 

being placed under a separate Wi 4 n^ Mauiig Kui who, on the English advance, 
ri'sistcd at Myingyaig under the Hleihin. At%&iminm and U Kyaw Gaung.^ 
Maung Ku afterwards took British, service and after ■ serving as Myo6k of 
Ayadaw, has now retired and is living. in 'My inmii/.'V whilst U Kyaw’ Gaung 
went out as a dacoit and', was caught and hanged in 1888. 



Each township was .also divided into three ikauksj each of them under a 
thweihatikgyi. Shwebo, howeverj was divided into tracts each under a 
myingaung' The principal duty of the thwe-thauhgyi and myingaung 'sn^s 
to maintain each his Fixed contingent for the king’s army. The only differ- 
ence seems to have been that the vivingaung's nien were tattooed on the 
small of the back, or on the right or left side with the figure of a horse, 
^ while the iIrii^e*thaHkgyi" swtxQ, not marked in this way. It does not appear 
that the ihwothaukgvi or the myingaung had anything to do with the collect- 
ing of revenue. The^thugyi collected tlie thatharneda and paid it in through 
the zvtins. Royal-land revenue was paid in by the ayadaw-dk. The officer 
who got the farm of the revenues of an island was called a kyun-dk ; of 
land "under a tank a kan-uk. Each farmer paid a fixed rent for his farm 
—for example, the Myauog Royal lands were farmed for Rs. 5,000 annual 
rental, and the farmer made as much more out of it as he could. His 
subordinates the ie and under them the legaung did the same, so that 
the cultivators paid a very great deal more than the amount that found its 
way into the King’s coffers. The various ahmudans were all subordinated 
to their own Bo, Shan ahmudan Bo also received sa-gyun palm-leaf orders 
tapered at the end into points — as ahmu of the village or tract wdiere they 
were tpiartered. Thugyis as a rule were hereditary ; thwe-ihatikpd^ myiu- 
giui-ng and ahmu were not so by right, but frequently were in reality. 

In the “ Doomsday ” drawm up by Bodaw Paya in 1145 (^783 A.D.) 

and rmunv-, d in 1 164 B.E. (1S02 A.D), were shown all the detpils of heredi- 
tary officers, their villages, lands, and boundaries all carefully marked out, as 
were also the limits of the Royal lands. The duties to be discharged by 
ahmudan VLm\ the lands to be "enjoyed by them in payment for their ser- 
vices were all set out in sii*ian. Most of these now only exist in uncertified 
copies. 

8 : ' 
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The vmage liable^ a 

.Ut » .0 » b«» «”V This ws. afterwards 

Village. At lust cacn ‘‘S ^ . Tht that hameda-id.xv;ss test im- 

raised to tteee rupees ‘ granted and the number of 

posed by Minddn M tn. Many to have been raised 

families Avas^neverpropedy cte colle^ngit, at first by receiving 

without dvlteult^ afterwards by ten per cent. 

tracts of Royal rent ^ tigg of five per cent, ad mlorem vi&cQ 

n~s”.5??rpt rS“Riv2’Sti.s of four annas and .pyi of r.cc 
Mt man were playable by each boat passing KyanUalon, 

Under British 

zuE. r 5td“s rsL“=ipTSh»m|^^ 

the Lowe, Chindwin district 

The district, sadmmistere^^^^^^^^^ Y Township Officers. 

Ireasury Oiliccr, rhrec suoim declined to take service under the 

The ex-iouns, with the title of wun and an official 

British Government, but a “ ''fM?odk ‘re serving now as Town- 

ship ofheers. of course lost office, but the ottice of 

6k, and held by the same incumbent as in Burmese 

thugyi remains, and is a cry oiccu ul ih u_y 

times 


I;,.*u.»pdo.hcOand hchi u.de, the 

of rendering public g ^heir descendants. Administration is 

enjoyed by the original o taxation known as thathameda is 

still in a been abolished, butrio system 

maintained. T '"Ze' blrn dab'orated. All transit and custom, duties are 
irl end:\»t on and sal. are collected. E-nsj bsh«y 

“llhi^Uvennesarefatm^ 

either State 01 pricatc. r S ,,,actp l-md is State land. Service 
£dfi;?com?s1al:c or';it«Te “cording to the decision come to in the parti- 

cular case. 


!^;::Li„is.ati„n„f™,.d« 

Justice. throughout the King’s dominions, h nder British rule. 

i„stic,is,dministct;§tb.Commissi^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Additional judge of ^eDfstnte Court ,^.Acni^ 

with second class poAvers , and one I c y^^^^^ has ordinary criminal 

tenal powers. Ti e Vilk“e Regulation. Of these there are 

powers under the ppe * whom seventeen have special criminal, and 

three hundred and «^««ty-one o whom 

Se?‘rcSgJTf Ehe Civil PolS there are a District Superintendent of 
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Police, an Assistant Superinteiiclent of Police and three Inspectws.^ The 
Military Police employed in the district are part of the Lower Chindwm 

Ejattalioii., ' ; . 

Villacre^ headmen' also have some of the powers of arrest of poliee^ofhcers, 
'and the reffiilat police depend much on them for working out investigations. 
There is yet no jail There is a police lock-up at Sagaing and others at the ^ 

various police posts. 

Besides the usual district headquarters [.;. Sagaing town] pficial buildings 
' at Sagaing and Public Works Departm_ent 

Government build- bungalows. Post offices ha' o been established at Sagaing, 
ings. Tada-u, Mvotha, and Myinmu, and telegraph offices at 

S-i-Mn- Mvolha and Myinmu. The Ava subdivision was crossed by the 
k mA reh-fanh wire, and is now crossed by the British line. Sagaing town is 
mlministcred bv a Municipal Committee and one was started also at Myinmu, 
but has since been abolished. An account of the municipal revenue is given 

under Sag.aing town. „ , - r. 

The revenue estimated to have been collected m burmese 

nroctdirwb&b''" times was Rs. 90.000 from thathameda in Sagaing, and 
^ Ilf Burmese Rs. 70,000 in Ava. For Myinmu there are no estimates 
times. available. Fen thousand rupees was the estimated revc 

nue ill Sagaing from Royal lands, including fisheries and tiee tax. 

In '\vi the amount received was fourteen thousand rupees. The amount 
inid Vai-ied 'from three to twelve rupees per p'e, according to the qiialit;^^ of 
the soil. This was nearh- all paid out, or assigned as service remuneration, 
to the- a/imii.'lari. The Sagaing customs duties were paid in Mandalay. In 
Ava lifttmn thousand rupees was the estimated collection. Duties were 
leviable on earth-oil, forest produce, betel-nuty tea, pickled tea, jade, wax, 
Indian-rubber 
ivory. 

(b) After 
Annexation. 


salt, gold, tobacco, jaggery, garden produce, vegetable oil and 


the In the year i 
Sagaing was- 


886-87 the revenue actually collected in 


Land revenue 
Stamps 
Excise 

Law and justice 

PoIice^ ' ••• •••■ ■ . .. 

Receipts in aid of superannuation and compns- 
sionnte allowances. 

Miscellnneou.s 
Civil works 


Total 


Rs. 

1,67,640 

580 

40 

17,190 

1,830 

20 

2,940 

6,770 

1,97,010 


(c) In 1S87-88. 


Land revenue 

Stamps »•* 

'■ "Excise ■ . ■ 

Law and justice-" Courts of law 
Law and justice — Jails 
Police 
Medical 


Rs. 

2,92,220 

2,410 

16,960 

10 

S^So 

IQ 
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Hea^pts in nid of superannuation rind compas- 
sionate allowances. 

Miscellaneous 

Civil works , ■ 


(d) In iSSB-Sf} — 

House 'tax 
Miscellaneous 
Fisheries , 


'rotal 


Tidal 


R 


s« 


20 

9,410 

0 - 57 <> 

3-38.950 


Rs. 

2.36.360 

4,210 

10,790 




(e) 1B95-96- 


Thifftvimcda 

Stale- land rent 

Fisheries 

Water-rate 

Ferries 

Stamps 

Excise 

Salt 

Other receipts 


(/) 1896-97— Famine year- 

Thiiihimieda 

State land rent 

Fisheries 

Water-rate 

Ferries 

Stamps 

Excise 

Salt 

Other receipts 


Total 


Total 


Rs. ■ 
448,5 7h 
584 1 8 

60B 

8,468 

18,526 

6474 
■ 2,070 

4,2(>f> 


5.87,849 


Rs. 

34>InT-*0 
60,426 
35.486 
^ j335 
9d.5’3 
19,068 

6,513 

2,695 

3,004 


4,39,279 


The district funds are r<iised from bazaar rents and fecs,^ ierrics (z*. sub- 
trade routes, supra) and a few miscellaneous items. Tlie income, including 
the opening balance, was as follows 


Year. 


Income. 


Expenditure. 


1887- SS 

1888- 89 

i 8S9-9«> 


Rs. A. V. 

Nil 

22,208 ti 7 
16,273 1 1 6 


Rs. A. P, 

Nil 

2,831 2 o 

35.755 7 


Buddhist monastic schools are found, as throughout Burma, generally^ all 
over the district. There are abput one hundred and fifty 
indigtmoiis schools (lay and monastic) that receive grants- 


InstniCiiou. 


inlaid from Government. 
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The instruction includes, reading, writing, arithmetic, Burmese- grammar 
and geography. The kiiidergarte.n system 'is 'being^ introduced into those 
schools wliich teacli up to or beyond the fourth standard. 

The most conspicuous of these schools, are those conducted b3e,U-thi-Ia of 
Sagaing, U-ali-dissa of Allakappa, and M.aung Shauk.To'of Mvotha. They 
are graded, to the seventh standard, and the two former have 'been successful 
in passing pupils under that standard. Pupils from these schools are being 
employed, by the Education Department as certilicated assistant teachers. . 

The total amount of gn*ants paid in this year (1897) whole district 

was Rs. 5,375-12-0. ' There are eight certilicated teachers employed, namely, 
one itinerant teacher for each township and one teacher permanently attach- 
ed , to Mating Shauk To'^s. lay school, at-.Myotha. 'Eighteen pupil teachers 
receive allowances from Government. There is an American Baptist Anglo- 
'Vernaciilar school in Sagaing {v. siij)ra). 

The Municipal school at Sagaing was first started in August 1892 and it 
has since been progressing steadily. The establishment at present costs 
Rs. 220 monthly. The strength of the school is sixty-eight pupils and it 
teaches up to the seventh standard. The Roman Catholic school at Nabet 
was registered by the Education Department in i887ovheri English was taught 
^ccoixling to the departiiient rules. The amount of grants gained was Rs. 

500. In 1893 the school was struck off the list. At present the pupils in 
attendance are forty boys and thirty girls. The English language is not 
taught now. The school has two assistant teachers whose yearly pay is 
Rs. 100 and Rs. So respectively, paid by the mission funds. The present 
Superintendent is Mr. E. Faiilquire, who is in charge of similar schools in 
Myingyaii, Pakukkii, Minbu and Magwe. 

There is another Roman Catholic school at Chaungu under Father Jirang, 
which has about twenty pupils 

A survey school was opened in Sagaing on the ist March 1890. The 
number of pupils is forty-four (1897), whom thirty-six are sons or relatives 
ot rkugyzs. Eighteen arc from the Sagaing subdivision, eleven from Myinmu, 
three from Ava, and twelve from the Lower Chindwin district. 

The history of the district from the time of the destruction of the Pagan 
> n . monarchy under Talokpyi and the establishment of 
Kings at Panya and Sagaing and of the Shan- 
Burmese Kings at Ava (founded 1364 A.D.) is the history 
of Burma su/j. Sagaing town.] 

it is said that the Myinsaing where the eldest of the three brothers who 
established the Shan dynasty, first set up his authority, before Panya was 
built, is not the Myinsaing some six miles south-east of Cliaung-ywa, which 
until lately has been completely deserted, but the Myinsaing in the Kyaukse 
district. After the destruction of Panya and Sagaing by Thadomin-paya in , 

1364 A.D., and the erection of Ava to be the capital, that city remained the . 

capital of the country until 1781, when Bodawpaya removed the centre of t; 

government to Amarapura. Ava again became the capital in Ba-gyidaw's -i 

reign, from 1819 to 1837, and was then finally abandoned. In the rebellion ' ' ' : 

of the Padeiii and Myingun Princes in Minddn Min^s reign, a large part of \ 

Shwebo, including part of Sadaung, now in Sagaing subdivision, followed the : 

former Prince, and all Alegyun (then under Talokmyo, now in Myinmu sub- ! 
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division) threw in its lot with the latter. On the suppression of the rebellion 
the property of leading rebels, including their land, was confiscated to the 
Crown. 



(12) NgaYanMin. 

(13) Nga Hmya Ga-le, 

(14) Nga To Tok alias Po Wa. 

(15) Nga Lu Pe. 

(16) Nga Lu Ngwo. 

(17) Nga Aung Yan. 


After the Annex- 
ations vide also Sa- 
gaing town* 


In Thibaw's reign the notorious dacoit Hla U ravaged all Myinniu sub- 
division. In the Ava subdivision Bo Po Tok was the Taiogda Mingyi's jackal 
and freebooter and paid him a handsome income. Sagaing itself was in the 
same state, disturbed by many dacoits. 

Upon the Annexation, when all semblame of obedience to headquarters 
vanished, whether to the Hlutdaw during the interreg- 
num, or from 1st January 1886 to the British Government, 
every little group of villages elected its own bo^ to protect 
it from its neighbours, or to attack them. The greater 
number acted quite independently of one another in resistance to the British. 
I'hey preyed on villages which had come in and on rival bd s villages with 
perfect impartiality and, except some few who made speedy submission, were 
the dacoit leaders whom it took three years to suppress. 

The first resistance on the Sagaing side was under a pretender called the 
Kyun-nyo Mintha^ who collected a very large rabble about Kaung-hmudaw 
and the villages between it and Sagaing. After two defeats he fled west and 
was killed by another predatory band beyond \Avatbit-gyi. In Ava there 
were two princes known as Teittiii Yanbaing and Teittin Yannaing. In 
Myinmu, the Saw Yannaing Prince, KyawGaung, ^x-Talok-myo a'«??,and Hla 
U were the principal leaders of resistance. Generally speaking it may be 
said that during 1886 the struggle was with large and powerful gangs that 
occasionally made a stand. The sympathy of the people was then largely 
with them/and Government had little authority outside its posts or beyond 
the neighbourhood of its columns. 

During 1887 the large gangs were broken up and their place was taken by 
smaller ones. These had still a strong hold on certain villages, but many 
other villages were sub^iitting. In these they tried to maintain their influ- 
ence by terrorism, dacoity, torture and murder. It was a year of hardly any 
open fighting, of many violent crimes, of endless pursuit of ever-concealed 
outlaws- To say the truth, the outlaws with their system of terrorism main- 
tained themselves little, if at all, reduced in numbers. 

Further detail by the supersession of dacoity in the district are given in 
Part L The district is now as imiformily graceful as any in Upper Burma. 
The following were the most notable dacoits in Burmese times : — 
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All these continued their freebooting under our rule and were joined by 
the following : — 

(i) Nga Ngwe Yin. | (17) Nga Htun Hla. 


(16I Nga Thu Yin, I i 3 ^) Nga U Gaudama. 

(33) Hmat, Prince Teittin Hmat. 

A list of notable pagodas is given under the head o 
Fagocas. Sagaingtown. 

The chief spirits worshipped dwell, as far as their shrines are concerned- 
out of the district. The Badon who lives at Alon, 
Spirit worship. the attendance of all the people along Bie Chin- 

dwin riv'cr at his annual festival. The penalty for non-attendance is liability 
to be smitten with leprosy. 

Many Sagaing ])eople attend the festival of the Shwepyin-gyi and the 
Shwepyiii-ga-le at Taungbyon in the Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, 
(y, r.). The penalty for failure to worship and present gifts is liability to in- 
curable disease. 

The Etn-saimg^ the household spirit, or Min Magari, is worshipped, as he 
is all over Burma, by hanging a cocoanut on the ti-yu taing or main post of 
the house, which is covered with a red cloth. Sometimes the cloth is white. 
Daily offerings are made. 

The fiat called Myin-byu-shin, the spirit of a faithful servant of King Anaw- 
ra-hta-zaw (A.D. ioio--~io57), is much reputed. His nat-sin or shrine occu- 
pies a prominent position in many villages, especially in the Ava subdivision. 

The following account of a ceremony performed at Monyo village in 
August 1897 obtained from the 'Fownship Officer of Padu. After choos- 
ing" the largest tauiarind tree to the west of the village, and naming it 
the Monat Ma-gyibin (/.<?., the haunt of the nat who controls the rain), the 
villagers proceeded to surround it with sand and to prepare offerings; these, 
consisting of white bread, red bread, cocoanuts, plantains, fowls, male and 
female, boiled in parts designated also as male and female, were collected 
and divided into thirty-seven portions, of which one was offered to the nai 
that watched over the village, and one to nat that gives the rain. This 
ceremony of oblation lasted from seven in the morning till noon. The fol- 
lowing prayer was then made “ 0 Lord nat, have pity on us, poor mortals, 
and stay not the rain. Inasmuch as our offering is given ungrudgingly let 
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the rain fall night and clay/' After the food offered had been cast away for 
the beasts, along with a l 3 asket of rice and another of paddy, accompanied 
by fnrtlicr prayers for the much desired rain, libations were made in honour 
of the nat of tiie tamarind tree. Later on, at three in tlie c'lfternoon, ten 
plm^yis^ who had been invited to a suitable spot in the middle of the villag(i, 
after receiving the gifts due to them from laymen, offered up the prayer for 
rain known as the ‘Kga Yan Min/ which was echoed by the assembled de- 
votees, Finally at sunset the following rite was performed. Three women, 
of about the age of sixty, dressed in fine clothes, and wearing necklace and 
earrings, came forth bearing a "^^Waba Chin^^ (or basket in which cotton 
is placed) and sang the l/ain Song. This concluded the ceremony and all 
that remained to be done was to wait for tlie rain. 

Another method is sometimes resortcal to : two ropes are fastened to a 
stick and held by different persons, who pull alternatcdy ; but as this device 
is apt to engender dis[)utes it is considered to be of less efficacy in appeasing 
the offended jiais than the former one. 



SAGAING. — A subdivision of the district of that name in the-". Sagaing 
division. It is bounded on the north by an arbitrary line dividing it from 
Shwebo district; on the east and south by the Irrawaddy ri\’er; and on the 
%est by the Mu river. . ^ 

It is marked by a range of liincstone hills running parallel and close to the 
fo-Knro.: Ifrawaddy on tl)C cast : by a similar line of hills following 
the course of the Mu on the west ; and by a third line, 
running likewise north and south, through the centre of the subdivision ; a 
cross line of hills from east to west divides it into two distinct portions. 
The highest point is in the Irrawaddy range, where a peak above Mingun 
rises to a heiglit of 1,373 feet. 

The intersection of Ihe Irrawaddy and central ridges by the cross range is 
marked by a large and deep depression, which forms the 
Yemyet-/;/. After heavy rain this lake covers an area of 
ten miles from north to south and three from east to west. In the hot weather, 
particularly after a light rainy season, it is all but dry. The neighbouring 
soil is impregnated witli salt and the water cf the lake is correspondingly 
brackish. For this reason irrigation cannot be carrie^l on from the Yernyet- 
nor can its bed be cultivated. The intersection of the Mu and central 
ranges by the cress ridge forms a similar sheet of water, called the Thaziii- 
which is about two miles square. Between ilie jMu river range and the 
river itself, tliere are a series of these lagoons or broads, the inza, Zayatpyu, 
Tliazin, Lc-gyi, and others of smaller extent. A similar phenornenon marks 
the banks of the Irrawaddy, where the chief /";/ are at Kaung-hmiidaw, Nga- 
tayaw, and \wathit-gyi. All these are of consideralde area and tlepth after 
the rains and rimr iluslies, but shrink as the dry season advances, natural 
evaporation being greatly accelerated by the quantity of watc.T which is drawn 
oil for may in rice cultivation. 

The subdivision is divided into the townships of Sagaing, with its head- 
quarters at the capital town, and Sadaung, with headquarters at Padu. 

SAGAING, — A township of the subdivision and district of the same name, 
is bounded bjr the no:tlU>y die Sadaung township and on the west by the 
Myinmii^subamsion of^^ Sagaing district, on the east and south by the "Irra- 
waddy river. The headquarters of the, towmship are at Sagaing town. 



Popuiation, 


SAG] 
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SAGAING, — The headquarters of the wSagaing Division and of the Sa- 
gaing district, ‘^subdivision and township, is the terminus on the right bank 
of the Irrawaddy river of the Mu Valley and Myitkyina Railway. Sagaing 
was constituted a Municipality on the 5tli April i888. 

The public buildings are the office of the Commissioner, Centra! Division, 
Deputy Commissioner’s court-house and oflSces, 

* Post and Telegraph offices, a lock-up and police 
thana^ dak and Public Works Department bungalows, Military Police 
lines and hospitals, and a Settlement office. 

There were one thousand five hundred and eighty-seven houses in the 
town ill 1897, 

The old city walls were very strongly and substantially built of large and 

^ well-burnt bricks. All the ground north-east of the 

a ura ea ures, towm must have been at one time covered with pagol 
das, for the soil is full of bricks. There are, however, no remains of the 
old Palace visible. Sagaing, like Ava, was in Burmese times rather a col- 
lection of little villages than a town, and the only part of it at all resembling 
western ideas of a town was the Pyil6n-an quarter, where the merchants 
used to live, and this was near the only spot where steamers can put in at 
all times of the year. 

The Irrawaddy circles round the town on the east, south, and west and 
in flood covers ail the low land to the north also. A considerable portion of 
the town itself was also, until 1889, under w'ater during flushes, so that the 
place had the appearance of a partially submerged peninsula during the 
rains. The result of such ample moisture on an alluvial soil is seen in 
great luxuriance of vegetation. The same abundance of magnificent tama- 
rind trees which is so striking in Ava is noticeable in Sagaing also. Until 
1889 the town was literally choked and buried in vegetation. Since then, 
however, great changes have been made. The old walls have been broken 
down and converted into wide roads. The river has been bunded out, and 
much new land has been taken up and cleared. Substantial houses have 
been built and have made a town out of what was before a mere congeries 
of hamlets. The advent of the railway caused further changes, as it was 
necessary to clear away whole quarters, among them that which was occu- 
pied by the trading community in Burmese times, to make room for the 
Shore station. The railway was opened from Sagaing to Shwebo in June 
1891 and has now been continued north to Myitkyina. 

Sagaing is one of the prettiest and appears also to be one of the healtbi- 
est and coolest places in Upper Burma. The sick 
rate of the Military, while troops held the town, and 
of the Military Police since that time has been remarkably low. Only two 
months, April and May, are really hot, and even in these twc, months the 
average maximum temperature is under 100® Fahrenheit During the rains 
high winds blowing over the wide waters of the flooded river keep the air 
cool and pleasant . ' ■ ■ ■ 

To the already long mixed population of Burmans, Burmanized Mussul- 
mans, Manipuris,^Shans, Talaings and Chinese has 
been added, since the Annexation, a considerable 
colony of Hindustani shop-keepers. There is also no small number of 
.Madrassis) and Uriyas, with some Upper India coolks* ^ Noticeable in Sa- 





gaing, besides its rich fruit and flower gardens and its indigo fleldsj is the 
large manufacture of silk. The silk is imported, but Sagaiiig woven iameins 
are especially famous. 



The Sagaing Municipality supports itself mainly on bazaar rents and 

'vu • * Tf , municipal tax on lands. The income for 

ex iinicipai>. 1896-97 amounted to Rs 23,647 and the expenditure 

to Rs. 21,396. Of the latter amount over Rs. 2,oco was devoted to lighting, 
the same sum to police, nearly Rs. 4,000 to conservancy, Rs. 2,650 to 
hospitals, upwards of Rs. 3,000 to roads, and nearly Rs- 2,000 to the xMu- 
nkipal school. 

As a capital Sagaing dates from A.D, 1315 (p, mfra) when Athin-khaya 
T,. , . , . made himself independent of the Shan Kingdom of 

History ;medynasues. dynasty lasted forty-nine years and his 

grandson founded Ava and was the first king at that capital (Thadomin-paya, 
A.D. 1364). These dynasties were Shan, and Ava and Sagaing continued 
under Shan dominion until Fkyin Naung took Ava in 1534 A.D. 

From this time it remained under tributary kings subject to the ikrmese 
Emperors at Pegu, until the break up of the empire in 1599 A.D. From Ava 
the Burman tributary King then extended his power over all Pegu and took 
Syriam from the Ikrtugese (A.D. 1613). The seat of empire was fixed at 
Ava by Thadu-dhamma»yaza. 

The Talaings, however, took Ava in 1751 A.D. and retained it until they 
were driven out by Alaungpaya. Before this, in about A. D. 1733, the 
Manipuris had ravaged the country right up to Sagaing. There, however, 
they were checked by a stone stockade, though they had carried a similar 
erection at Kaung-hmuclaw. 

Naung-dawgyi, the eldest son of Alaungpaya, fixed his capital at Sagaing 
(1760—63) but on his death Ava again became the royal city and the seat of 
empire never returned to Sagaing. 

At the Annexation, the occupation of Sagaing was marked by the death in 
action of Surgeon Heath and Lieutenant Cockeram. 
Burmese soldiery defended for a time the fort on the right 
bank of the river, which, with that at Ava and a third of 
the head of the reach between them, were to have prevented the advance of 
the British force to Mandalay, aided as they were by boats sunk in the narrow 
river channel. But these positions were inadequately dcfent.led on the land 
side anti were not conspicuous for strength on the river face either and they 
were taken by UvS as early as the T4th December i<S85. The iw- J Fun of 
Sagaing joined the British and served for a short lime, but soon withdrew into 
private life, and has since taken no part even in Municipal affairs. After the 
occupation Sagaing itself was never attacked by dacoits, though its scattered 
hamlets and dense jungle seemed to court sudden surprises. 

The following account of the founding of Sagaing is taken from a Burmese 

chronicle : — 

Thinka Saw Yun or Saw Yun, the youngest son of Tasi Shin Thihathu, bv 

I eivend-irv Historv ^ daughter of the Linyin Tiiugvz, built the clty.and 

^ ^ established the Kingdom of Sagaing in 677 B Ji. (A.D. 

1315). He reigned under the title of Thiri Athin-khaya from the age of 
fifteen. The manner in which he obtained the country is told under Pinya 


After the AnneX' 
at ion. 
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In B.E. 726 (A.D. 1364), after the Kingdom had existed for forty-nine 
years, both Sagaing and Pinya were destroyed by the Shans. Three hundred 
and ninety-hve years later, in 1759 A.D., the present city, which has a circum- 
ference of two miles, was built to the north of the Danavun pagoda and 
became the capital again under Naungdawgyi, the eldest son of Alaung-paya* 
The old city, founded by Saw Yun, lay to the north of this site at a distance of 
two miles, to the east of the Zigon-gyi and Yatana-seiksin-inya pagodas, north 
of the Zingin creek and in the centre of the Shweminwuntaung, near the 
Khawt^ Taung. Its classical name was Zeyapura, the victorious city. 

The same chronicle gives the following account of how wSagaing got its name : 
The last King of Tagaung, Thado Maha Yaza, had two twin sons by his chief 
Queen, both of them born blind. They were called Maha-tlianbwa and Sula- 
thanbwa. The King was ashamed of this and told the mother that the child- 
ren must be destroyed privately. She, however, could not bring herself to 
order their death and had them brought up secretly until they w’ere nineteen 
years of age. The two princes were then discovered and the King had them 
placed on a boat amply supplied with provisions and set adrift on the river. 
The boat on its way down touched a sit tree which overhung the river and 
remained fast. Hence the name sii which, though still so written, has 
become corrupted in pronunciation to ^Sagaing. The princes, having fraed 


He had four children, the eldest, a daughter, Somin Kodawgyi, 
mother of lliadomin-paya, who founded the city of Ava, and lier brothers 
Kyawswa, Nawra-hta, and ’ 'i'a’*abya-nge. Saw Yun formed a kind of regi- 
ment called the; Taunofhan, which was maintained up till the fall of 

the F>urmese monarchy^ and nine squadrons of cavalry, called respectively — 

■ ■ . ■ ■ Strong. ' 

T^innakbn mvin ... ... ... 150 

... .... 1.50'' 


..^fovvpui. ... ... . 30 , 

numbering in all. eight hundred and thirty saddles. Saw Yun built the Zin- 
gin monastery at Sagaing. He was powerful, kindly, and popular ; reigned 
eight years ; and died at the early age of twenty-three.’^ 

The following kings of his dynasty reigned in Sagaing: — 


Name. 


Athin-khaya Saw Yim ^ 677 ' 

His step brother Tarabya-gyi .. 684 

His son Shwe-taungdat ... 698 

Saw Yim^s eldest son Kyawswa ... 7ni 

His brother Nawra-hta ... in 

His brother Tarabyayigfe ... 71 1 

His brother-in-law Minbyauk ... 714 



T 5 

1322 

24 

^336 

tS 

nm 

22 

1349 

30 

1349 

29 

1352 

42 


8 years. 
14 do. 

3 do. 

10 do. 

7 months, 
3 years. 
12 do. 


Burmese. 


Age on 
accession. 


Length of 
reign. 
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at j floated on to Saku and there they began miraculously to recover their 
and so the place got its name, which means the beginning of the 
’ thence they went on to Salin (the commencement of seeing), and con- 
their voyage until they reached a place where they met their uncle 
as living as a Yathe (hermit) ; they stayed with him for some time and 
’*6 his adopted daughter, Badayi, in marriage to the elder nephew, 
tbanbwa, who reigned there as King for six years : and after his death 
>unger, Sulathanbwa, made Badayi his wife and became King in his 
After reigning thirty-five years he died and his son Dwottabaung sue- 
d him and founded the city of Thare-khetara, now called Prome. 
tabaimg reigned seventy years and is remembered as one of the inost 
‘ful and noteworthy of Burmese monarchs/^ 

The following list of pagodas in and near Sagaing is 
^ given by the Myook Maung San Min. 
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Pagodas in the villages around Sagatng. 


Description 
Vv, Chapter Xi S 

of Part I.) 


Remarks, 


No, Situation. iName of pagoda. Founder. 


Cubits 


In the time of ^ King Panya-tasi, 
Paiikkava-min set afloat on 
the river in eight cups the holy 
relicsj one of which he kept. 
The seven floated down the 
Shwe-menaya river and a gold- 
smith, Nga'Sein, saw them bv 
cabalistic means and got hold 
of them. He buried two in the 
ground, wrapped the other five 
in palmyra leaf and took them 
to the Palace. There he was 


The Panya mi- 
nister. 


Thawtapan i Panyayln 


drowning by the might of the 
relics, and is called the Sagaing 
Fewuu to the present day. 


In ruins. When King Kyan-yit- 
tha fled from Pagan he came 
here and standing on the hill 
threw his spear towards the 
river. It fell at the landing- 
place (sei 7 i), whence the pagoda 
and its name. The date is con- 
jectural. 


Thawtapan 

j Lekyun-manaung 

Father of the 
Hanthawaddy 
Yauk Min. 

... 

Hanthawaddy 
Yauk Min. 

j ■ . . 

I 

! ■ 

! 

80 

Outside the 
Municipa- 
lity. 

Chinthi-thons^ 

Thihathu, Min- 
ister of King 
Task 

... 

Tasi 

i 

i Tinpyinh'w'h.** 

i 

35 

do 

Kyaikpadaing 

T baton Mintaya- 

g> i* 

... 

That6n Minta- 
ya-gyi. 

Smi with re- 
cesses. 

40 

do 

Taungbila ... 

Padu-thin k h a- 
yaza. 

... 

King of Panya 

Tinpyinkwh*, 

50 

do ... 

1 

1 

Kyantha-gyi ... 

Thiri-dhamm a- 
thawka. 

i 228B.E.,.. 

Thiri-dhamma- 

thawka. 

Sedi 

60 

Siengaing... 

Shinbin Seik- 
paw. 

Kyanyittha 

do i 

Kyanyittha 

' ^ ■ 1 

Sedi with re- j 
cesses. 

50 

Brltaran ... 

Kantulu 

Thiri-dhamma- 

thawka. 

do •». 

Thiri-dhamma- 

thawka. 

Sedi ... 

45 
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SAGA TINGSA.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 7, Bhamo district, 
situati in 50' north latitude and 97“ 29' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained thirty houses, with a population of eighty-six 
^ lip^dman of the village has bo others subordinate to him, 
SrrnLbfents are Lepai tribe and Lawhkum sub-tribe and own 

twelvfbuUocte and eight buffaloes. Five hundred baskets of paddy and 
a little tobacco are grown yearly. There is fair caniping-groun , wr 1 \ a . 

qAGdNWA or SAGONG.— A Kachin village in Iract Ao. 21, Myit- 
kyfna diclrkC aTtuated in 25” 34' north latitude and 97° 4.' oust longl- 

'“tn 1892 it contained twenty-one houses, with a population of eigMy 
m horiflman of the village has two others subordinate to inm, 

Snrhab^LsSfd thfie^al trige and Sadan sub-tribe, and own ten 
buffaloes and one pony. , . . . , , j 

KfthI llTy “o Nwa-mSng mngj'berond which lien the Ngaph 

tonw^ipj^ part of the township to the east is irrigated by the Man river 

which existed in Burmese times and has recently been ex- 

lendLr The non-irrigated trade are entirely dependent lot their crops on 

lain water and a timely rise in the streams, and when those tail many oi 

the villagers emigrate to Lower Burma. ^ 

The festival of the Shwe-zettaw pagoda is largely attended by pilgrims 

from all parts of Burma. ^ 

The population of the township is Burmese, with the exception of a tew 
natives of India. The headquarters are at Sagu. ^ 

SA-GU. — The headquarters of the township of the same name in the 

Minbu subdivision and district. ^ , 

SAGUN —A Kachin village in Tract No, 40, Myitkyma district, situated 
in 26° 36' north latitude and 96° 27' east longitude. 

In i8q 3 it contained twenty houses : its population was not known. 1 he 
inhihitants are of the Sassan tribe. The headman has no others sub- 
oSate to him. Parties of Chins come here every year for rubber, and 
they have a house in the village, 

SA-GWE*— under Sa Koi. 

SA'-GYAN.— A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan sub- 

' ' ' division and district* j j « i 

In the population numbered one thousand three hundred and 

the amounted to Ka. .,587. No land 

tevenue was collected in the circle. ^ . . , 

SA-GYETT.— A village in the Nga-singu township, Madaya subdivision ot 
Mandalay district, north of Shwe-g6ndaing. 

The village has fifty-five houses, audits population numbered in 1892 
two hundred and fifty persons approximately. 1 he villagers are fishermen 
jyQd cultivators. 
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SAGYILAIN orUMKAL — A village of Chins of the Siym tribe in the 
Northern Chin Hills. It stands on the Tanglieng spur of the Nilkoni 
range, and is reached by the mule-road from Fort VVhile. 

The village is inhabited by the Limkai or Sagyilain clan of Siyins. In 
1884 it had ninety houses: the resident chief was Manloiu Manlon is the 
chief of tlic clan, although his father is still living, and has a younger 
brother. Manlon has visited Rangoon. There is abu aidant -vvater-supply 
in the village. The best camp lies above the village and west of the 
burial-ground. 

SA-GYIN. — A village of eighty-four houses about eight miles north of 
Sagaing, in Sagaing district. 

Wheat is extensively cultivated, but paddy-growing is not successful 
owing to the hardness of the soil. 

SA-GYIN NORTH. — A village in the Nga-singu township, Mada3^a sub- 
division of Mandalay district. 

It has one hundred and seventy houses, with a population of seven 
hundred persons, on an approximate calculation, made in 1897. vil- 

lagers are cultivators and sculptors. Rubies are found in the Sagyin hills 
and alabaster is also quarried. 

SA-GYIN SOUTH, — A village in the Nga-sinou township, Madava sub- 



SMI ENG —A Kachin village m iract ino. ay, ivciuiu uioii.v-.., 
in -iV noA'> and 96“^ 3 o' east longitude. 

In iSna it contained twenty-five houses, with a population of eighty per- 
sons The headman of the village has no others subordinate to him. 
The 'inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and Hpunkan sub-tnbe, and own 
five bullocks and six buffaloes. There is good camping-ground and a plen- 
tiful supply of water. , . , 

SAING-BYIN NORTH.— A village in the Mayagan township, \e-u sub- 
division of Slnvebo district, sixteen miles from Ye-u. 

The population numbers three hundred and thirty- three persons and is 
chiefly engaged in rice cultivation. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 

amounted to R.s. 59 t>' , . i 

S MNG-BYIN SOUTH.— A village in the Mayagan township, \e-u sub- 
division of Shwebo district, with a population of four hundred and fifty-iivc 

persons, chiefly paddy-cultivators. 

There are Civil and Military Police posts in the village. The thathameda 
revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 990- 

SAING-Dfi. A revenue circle and village with three hundred and ninety- 

three inhabitants in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. It 
lifx; in the Se-ywa-gyaung valley, on the banks of the Vatolon 
1. •^.1, C An til i n north between the Pondaung: and Mahudaung 
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^ go of fifty-one houses on the Tapin chaun^^ in the 

Bhamo subdivision and district. 

The villagers owned fifty buffaloes and work a large area of mayin and 
kaiikkyi paddy, 

SAING-LA“\ A or SAING-YA. — A revenue circle, with nine hundred and 
seven inhabitants, in the Kani township of Lower Chindwiu district. It is 
situated in the south of the township, at some distance, from the North Yama 

ckaung. 

The villages included in the circle are Saing-la-ya, Pauk-talk, Nyaung- 
gaing and Chaungzon. The diief crops are paddy and j^mar, 'fhe reve- 
nue for x 896“97 amounted to Rs^ 2,010 from ihathameda and Rs. lag from 
State land. 

SAING NAING. — A village on the Nan Ten chaung^ in the Mogaung 
subdivision of Myitkyina district. 

It has twelve houses of Marip Kachins, who practise le and taimgya 
cultivation. 

SAINON. — A village of Chios of the Tashon tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies four miles north-east of Bowtsun, and can be reached by the 
road to Botung. The inhabitants are Norns, tributary to Falam. The 
village was disarmed in 1892 and 1893, punished for refusing to 

supply coolies in 1892. in 1894 it had eighty houses: Huplien was its 
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The thathameda amounted to 460 for 1897-98. 

SA-KAN.— A village in the Sa-kan circle, Seikpyu township, Pak6kku 
subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and ninety-eig it 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs, 130 for 1897-98. 

SA-KAN-GYL— A circle in the Maymyo township and subdivision^ of 
Mandalay district, on the old pass to Yankintaung and Mandalay, including 
a single village, situated twelve miles west of Maymyo, 

It had a population of two hundred and sixty-one persons at the census 

The thathameda paid in iSg6 amounted to Rs. 240. Shan paddy is culli-* 

vated, 

SA-KAN-MA.~A circle in the Natmauk township oj Magwe district 
including the villages of Tanbingon, Okshitmyaung, Sakan-makon-ga-le 
and Dedokkon. 

SAKAP.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 37, Myitkyina district, situated in 
2^^ xiorth latitude and 97*^ 32' east Jongitude.^ 

In 1892 it contained twenty houses : its population was unknown. The 
headman has no other, subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lah- 
tawng tribe. 

SAKAT.—A village of ten houses of Lahtawng Kaebins, on the west 
bank of the Irrawaddy river, north of Myitkyina in iMyitkyina district. 

The inhabitants came originally from Naunglan, about eighty years ago. 
They work taiin^ya and have no cattle, 

SAKAW . — k Chinese village of eighteen houses in the Ko-kang Trans- 
Salween circle of North Hsen Wi (Thein-ni) Northern Shan State. It 
stands at an altitude of 5,500 feet among the grassy undulating hills north 
of Satisii, the chief town of the circle. 

There were fifty-seven inhabitants in 1891, who owned a number of bul- 
locks and buffaloes and cultivated some sixty acres of irrigated paddy-land, 
half a mile south of the village, besides stretches of hill rice and opium on 
the slope of the hills towards Taw Nio. Opium is very plentiful and sells 
for sk rupees the viss. 

SA-KAW . — k village on the north bank of the Indaw chauny^ in the Mo- 
gaung subdivision of Myitkyina district. 

The village was burnt down in 1897 in an accidental fire, and tlie people 
migrated temporarily to the hill about one mile to the north, where the 
Kachin village of Sa-kaw stands. They are now re-buikling their old village 
near the water, Sa-kaw has twenty-four houses and forty- five buffaloes, but 
Uo bullocks; U is worked; forty baskets of seed-grain in 1896 yielding 
nine hundred and fifty-five baskets. The road from Kamaing to Nan- 
; passes through Sa-kaw, 

SA-KOI (Burmese Sa-gwd ), — k State in the Central division of the 
'll, Southern Shan States, with an area of one hundred and tw^o square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by Sam Ika and Nam Tok, on the east by 
Gantarawadi and Hsa Htung; on the south by MdngPai, and on the west 
by M5ttg Pai and Loi Long. These boundaries are practically the same as 
they were in Burmese tiroes. 
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Nearly the whole of the State lies in the ■valley of the Pilu or Balu river 
and is more or less a paddy plain, rising in a gentle slope to the hills. 

The Nam Pilu is the only navigable stream and is only so for small dug- 
outs, owing to the river being dammed for the purpose of irrigation which "is 
effected chiefly by water-wheels. There are no forests, and indeed there 
is not much jungle of any kind in the State. In the cold weather, like 
Sam Ka, Sa-Koi Is enveloped in dense fogs till late in the morning. The 
rainfall, like that of most of the Shan valleys, is estimated at about sixty 
.inches. ■ ' 

Paddy is practically the only crop in this State : what little garden land 
there is is sown with miscellaneous country vegetables, plantains and sugar- 
cane, all used entirely for home consumption. The greater part of the 
plain is irrigated by means of water-wheels from the Balu stream and yields 
from twenty to twenty-five-fold of the seed sown. The Red Karens have 
more primitive methods of cultivation and only average ten-fold. Taungya 
paddy is also grown in small patches. 

Land under cultivation— Acres. 

Lowlying paddy ... ... 400 

Taungya . ... . ... ■ 100 ■ 

Cattle — Number. 

Buffaloes ... ... c 239 

Cows ... ... ... 

Pack bullocks ... >». ... 72 

Prices of produce— 

Rice per 100 baskets, Rs. 200 to Rs. 250. 

Paddy per 100 baskets, Rs. 70 to Rs. 80. 

Population in 1898 — Male, Female. Total. 

Adults ... 497 555 i>052 

Non-adults ... ... 336 324 660 

Grand Total 1,712 

The population has increased considerably during the last few years owing 
to the return of old residents. The households in the State now number— 

Numbers. 

Shans ... ... ... 1,078 

Taungthus ... ... ... 46 

Inthas ... ... 17 

Talaings ... ... ... ... 27 

Red Karens ... ... ... ... 544 


Besides Sa-Koi, which has only thirty-four houses, there are no villages of 
any size. There arcr a few over twenty houses, the chief being the Shan 
village of Wan Ku, with thirty-two houses; the Shan village of Kyem 
Teng, twenty-five houses, and the Red Karen village of Mya Li, with 
twenty-one houses. None of them is noted for any particular industry. 

There are no trades of any importance, though at one or two of the vil- 
lages earthen pots are made. 

A sum of Rs. 8 on Shans, Inthas and Taungthus and Re. i on Red 
Karens and Talaings is assessed on the same principle as the thathameda^ 
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■ - ' «H/?. commission on their collettion.-.. ^ 

_ 'ih, a,lmmtotin„ practMv ‘>"”S 

Ui-colU'cte and a myosaw who ^ ‘J j,5„^ Pa 

charsre liy the liritisii Government. 

^‘\ vilhme of Chins of the Kanhow tribe in the ^orthern 
it’ lies souOi.west of Tnn.an ami is readunl by a road to 

70 runtonK* In iS.)4 it had thirty hons«‘s. 

< hief was Yankolvin. Tlv' people are Yos and Kanhows, 

^ ' i wiuhnp. The village has been disarmed. 

abolulant. 

1 subdivision of Mying^’an district,, on the 
Irrawaddy river. Its area is approximately 500 square 
on the norththe Pagan township, on the south 

” re district, on the cast, the Kyaukpadaung 

‘St the Irrawaddy river. 

ircles in the township in i 8 p 6 -q 7 was 44. 
esiimated t.i niimher thirty-eight thousand eight hundred 
For 1895-96 the land revenue amounted to Ks. 
<:8.504, and the gross revenm' to Rs. 

‘ ' ' ■ as the rainfall is scanty and 

d from acute distress by 


Sa-Koi is not. however, 

to races for convenience 
daings, who receive 10 per 
The myora conducts t..- 
osdy aided hy two tax-(.„— 

Sa-Koi has prac 
until the present 1 
died in I 339 
confirmed in < 

SALAZANG.‘ 

Chin Hills* 1 - 

Tuiu.an and thence 

The resident 
and are suhordiiiate to 
Water is brought in hy leads and i.s 
SA>{.K.-““A township in the Pagan 

eastern hank of the I - 

miles. Its boundaries are, ^ 

the Yenaa-gyaung township of Magw 
township, and on the wei., .... 

The number of revenue c 
The |iopu!ation is t 

and thirty-four persons, 

io,qH 5, the //oiMuwffAi to Ks^ . 

The t'ownship periodic.illv «ulfers tmm ■-'O.ircity 

capricious, hut the hulk of the !;* i,V 

findinu employment in tin, ^ eimn.gyaung oil-fi( Ids of Maj,u .. 1 y 

mklaUng to Lower Pmrma. The soil is poor, In.t tlicre ,s a consulcr.ablc 
trade- alo^ng the Irrawaddy river. Sess.amum, pyyang and beans are the 

chief €fO|» ctiltWated. The headquarters are at Sa-!e, 

' ' SA-il.— A towB in the SaTe circle and township. Pagan subdivision of 
district. It is situated on the eastern bank of the Irrawaddy river, 

about itn siiiks south of Singu, , , ,, r t i ' 

%de is a port of call for steamers and is the centre of the trade of the ,, 
ffreater part of the Sade township, of which it the headquarter.^. The 
piihlir liiiildings are a Civil Police post, a bazaar anti a combined post and 
tfdegraph offiem Its chief industries are the manufacture of lacquer-ware 

and the sui fling of pillows and 4*1 

It is of some repute as being the birth-place of u Pimna, tiic auilioi 

of several well-known dramatic works in Burmese ; he was condemned to 
4 o*Abythe King Mindfin for being implicated in the Mytngun Prince s 
rigaaf. ..U Pinna's kyaung at S.a-le has been burnt down, but the brick 
taildmg in which he kept his library is still intact, 
v The twpolation in 1895*96 numbered three thousand and twenty-three 
persons and the thaihameda amounted to Rs. 3.281. No land revenue was 
?' sis8es«d i» that year. 

SA*LE-GA-LE or SA-RE NAM.NG.AW.— A Kachin village in Tract 
No, n, Btams dUteict, situated in 34° ^ 3 ' ‘wA latidudc and qf 29' east 
longitude. 
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111 1892 it contained forty houses. The population was unknown# The 
inhabitants are of the hMchuin tribe, and own no cattle. The headman 
has no others subordinate to him. Water is scarce and there is no good 
caniping-grouncl. Sa-lc-ga-lc was fined all its guns in iSgo-gi for an attack 
on a Cdiiiiese caravan in November 1889, at Mantow hill. 

SA-LE-KYUN. — A rcN'eniic circle in the Sa*le township, F^agan subdivision 

of Myingyan district. 

In i895->9r) the population numbered three luindred and forty persons, 
the amounted to Rs. 6u>, the Statedand revenue to Rs. 566-4-0, 

and the gross revenue to Rs. i,i76‘"4“0. 

vSA-LE-MYlN. — A circle in the Nga Singii township, Madaya subdivision 
of Mandalay district, north-east of Yenatlui, including live villages, 

Sakmyin village is situated cast of Sa-Ie-Ywe. It has fifty houses and the 
po[)uiation numbered in 1S97 hundred persons approximately. The vil* 
lagers are l:)am1)oo-cutters and cultivators. 

SALEN.— A \ illage of Cliins of tlie Klang-klang tribe in the Southern Chin 
Hills. It lies between Miin]i[)i and Hripi, thirteen miles south-west of 
Twalam. . , , 

In \Sg4 it had tliirty-two houses. Lyenkum was its resident chief. The 
village, which is sometimes called Shankal, is not stockaded. It has good 
water-supply and camping-ground, it is under the iniluence of Haka, as 
Lyenkum is a brother of Yareng of Kotarr. 

SA-LE A'WA. — A revenue circle in the Sa-Ie township, Pagan subdivision 
of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and forty-five persons, 
and the thathmneda anounted to Rs. 200. No land revenue was collected 
ill the circle. 

SA-LE* YWE. — A circle in the Nga Singu township, Madaya subdivision of 
Mandalay district, east of Venatha, including four villages. 

SA-LE-YWE. — A village in the Sa-le-YAve circle, Nga Singu township, 
Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, east of Wet-ne-taung hill. 

It has one hundred houses and its population numbered in 1897 four hundred 
persons approximately. The villagers are bamboo-cutters and cultivators. 

SA-LI. — A circle in ]\Iong Tung sub-State of Hsi Paw, Northern Shan 
States, under a nebaing^ with an area of about ten square miles. 

The population in 1898 numbered one hundred and forty-two persons, 
divided between thirty-five houses and five villages. The circle is bounded 
on the north and cast by Man Nawng, on the south by Man Hawm, and on 
the west by suburbs of Mong Tung. 

The revenue paid in that year amounted to Rs. 273 with three hundred 
and ten baskets of paddy. Lowland paddy cultivation is the only industry. 

SA-LIM. — A Palaung village in the Mong Yu circle of the Northern 
Shan State of North Hsen Wi, situated in the hills west of MSng Yu village. 

There were six houses in February 1892, with forty-four inhabitants, all 
Palaiings of the Humai branch. They cultivated hill-rice and a little cotton, 
besides tobacco and vegetables. 

SA-LIN.- A subdivision of the Minbu district, is bounded on the north by 
Pak6kku district, on the east by the Irrawaddy river, separating it from 
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, 4.1, . eAitfli hv tliC Minbu subdivisioBj and 

Mstgwc a«l M,mgy;n f ‘™‘». f •>>' 

on the by the Arnkan K.™. Sidoktava. The ™bdivi- 

It includes tlic townslnp| of iSa-lin, Kyabm ana 
sional feeadquarters are at ba-lin. subdivision of Minbu 

SA-IAN.-Thetnost 

district, b btmndcJ Irrawaddy, on the sooth by the Mon 

gf »d on the lieat by the biddkbaya tewn- 

•“?be country ™iiy U flat So u 

be said to consist «f !f an I Jnva tracts calHor no special dc- 

IclSn Tb^-’^esimte to^^^^^^ tao<l 5 " -‘Ur dislncts bordenng the 

Irrawaddy in Upper Burma. tMvnsliin is its irrigation system, 

The most interesting f«dure £*^’' 5 ^ „ canal, known as the 

which date.s far river, and is about eighteen 

Mvaungmadaw, derives its water from rne > .j 

mfles iS length : mui? Ihc management, of the 

were formerly private pi L. T'l.p total estimated area irrigated in Salin 
Deputy Commissioner f ^i^u. The tou eati ^ 

^ 6 ,o„o .» 

''IuTn.-TU head, ,.u,tcrs town ottho subdivision of tb.t n.a.no in the 

Minbu dialrict and oi tlio balni inhabilunts 

It contained about ' ‘r i* to timnber over ten thousand 

in i 8 qo and the population ‘ .1".' jj-ojo, the Irrawaddy on low flat 

LnoL The town stands r.bout MX mite tk Salin river 

End and is surrounded . ^vayngmadaw. ^There is a large muiiici- 

rant ch,. 4,700. The public buildingn 
^ of the Assistant Commissioner and the Myook. 

“'nc'^rrltnX CO- in at SMin Tbcra in a bnidiCrack 

Near y all the traiic _trom Chinamen, but the balm land- 

Ser Ridings than the farmers of any other part of 

k ,R>rt ,fter the signing of the Treaty of Yandabo, a party eon- 

^ ^!i'S/,RthRcir?menthUadras Native Infantry, with fifty Pioneers, 

Ifyitim of tk ‘c‘ k Avpr the Aeno- Pass into Arakan, guided by the 

tw^Awnmli, probably tlTc Thaunthwut Wun. The follow- 

out in ricc-seld. U a. 
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the eye could reach, and thickly interspersed with inhabited villages. It is 
irrigated by means of the Chalain river, which the inhabitants clam up, and 
cause to flow into the adjoining fields ; w^’clls are also to be met with in great 
abundance and sacred groves, with superb kioums {kyaungs) and pagodas, 
are seen all along the road/^ 

“The suburbs of Chalain mew had fallen a prey to the flames, as also 
the city itself, and the only buildings saved from the conflagration were the 
kioums and other edifices appropriated to the purposes of religion. This 
wanton act is said to have been committed without the knowledge of the 
chieftains, by some of the disorganized bands of the Burmese army. Round 
Chalain 7new are the remains of a lofty brick wall, and in those places where 
it has fallen to decay a capital teak-wood stockade was erected at the com- 
mencement of the war. The situation of the work is very strong, and on 
two sides completely defended by large jeels, whence by cutting a small 
bund sufficient water might be procured to form a wet ditch round the forti- 
fications. The brick portion of the latter is well worthy of remark, offering 
a more perfect spec'imen of ancient fortification in this country than any 
other of the forts that have been passed. One part of the wall, which 
seemed to have suffered loss from the ravages of time, more than the re- 
mainder, particularly attracted attention. Its outer height was fifty feet, 
and inside it rose about thirty feet above the level of the town ; and this 
must be about sijc feet below^ the original elevation. The turrets which for- 
merly adorned the summit have fallen down. This great height of brick- 
work was only between three and four feet thick, supported by slight abut- 
ments every forty yards, and it seemed quite extraordinary that so much of 
it still remained, in many places tottering on its base. Near the summit of the 
walls were small apertures intended to receive the beams by which the plat- 
form, whence the defendants fire, was sustained ; and on enquiry, it appeared 
that these %valls were long antecedent to the use of firearms. TheThanduk 
Woon stated that Chalain mew is said to have been built one thousand five 
hundred years ago, at the time Pagahm 7 }iew was the seat of government, 
and that it used frequently to be honoured with the residence of the sover- 
eign. Menzaghee, the present Queen^s brother, occupied this post for seven 
months, and only left it when the English army approached Pakang 
yehr 

“ Chalain mew contained ten thousand inhabitants, and is the chief town 
of the district of Chalain, which consists of between five and six hundred 
square miles, and has a population of 200,000 souls. Sixty-four villages are 
scattered over this fertile tract, and furnished during the war ten thousand 
men as their quota to the army, of whom only one-half returned. The dis- 
trict of Chalain is governed by a Musghi (Myothugyi).’* 

Salin, according to tradition, was founded in the year 656 B.E. (1294 
A.D.) by King Narapadi Sithu, of Pagan. On a tour round his kingdom 
he admired the site and ordered the establishment of a town here. 

Another account says that it was originally a Chin settlement. The ruins 
of the Burmese Wall are still to be traced. , 

A wun with his staff lived here in Burmese times. The to\yn was besieged 
for three days at the end of July 1886 by tht PSngyi Bo Oktoma, but he 
was driven off by a party of the Hampshires under Major Atkinson, who fell 
in the attack. '-P' 
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SA-IJX C//AUN(.L~A rivi'T in the .Miiibii diHiricij extensivelv used for 



irrigaii»nu it rises in tbe Arakan lAuun above Laiuig-slie in ’[’'akukku 
district^ n«it far from Mocuit Victoria, and after a general souldi-easbady (mirse 
bends iu tbe lucilKMst near Salin and enltrs the Irrawaddy opposite? Uakan*' 
iigb and t'lrKe fu Slnljvii-gyun. 

Hebav* Tlic«ywa, wbere the irrigation system eommeiiccSj the river widens 
out into a broad, slow, sliallow stream, with low indefinite banks and a gra- 
velly bed. Above Batin there is very little water in the river in the dry 
rnoiitlis ; below, the bed is in the hot months quite dry. In the rains the 
or liuary flood past Salin is not more than three-and-a-half feet deep and the 
river is generally fordable all the year round. 

Tin* cmniiry watered by the, Salin canals is iirit orally well adapted for 

Tiir rapid ainl thorough irrigation. It is of an iiinliilating 

characlcr with a gentle dotvn graflieiit t^nvartis the 
frrawaddyv.-'. ■ 

T!te Idglier land and liaslns forming the ondiilations run in parallel lines 
east and west anil gradually merge into the alluvial plain which skirts the 
river. As tiie ridges have a gemmal declination from west to i*ast, and the 
canals an; carried along the tops of the ridges, the irrigaiiiui of the whole 
tract is made easy. An immense amount of labour must have been expended 
years ago on the terrat'ing of the slopes. 

The Salin valley is traversed over almost its mitlre area !”)y a very effi- 
cient Burmese system of canals fed from the Salin river. 1 . 1 k; valley and 
its irrigation system commence at llie-ywaj twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
miles froni the lrra\vadd\,nn the Salin river. From The-ywa to Paukma 
the v.dlrj is very niirrow, not nn re than half to one mile across. This strip 
of wdiry is watered by a system uf independent village canals taking off 
from both sides of Uie riven From lluikma the vallc}^ wklt ns out from one 
to three milts in breadth down to Salin, twelve uiiles distant. Deyond Salin 
down to the Irrawaddy, about nine miles, an open tract of country is 
reached) nine to twelve miles broad. The wdiole of the area south of Pauk- 
im is watered by a system of much larger canals and distributaries than 
those north of l^aukma. 

The Minim Settle ment Officer, in his report dated 1898^ says: — 

**' There are in all eighteen canals, thirteen of which lie within the setilC’- 
nicnt tract and five of which lie outside it llie irrigation sysiem within 
the sc^ltlernent area begins at Shasha on the right bank and at Swedi:‘ on 
the left bank of the Salin chaung^ and th 
to the Irrawaiddy where it ends*, is abon 
canals within the settlement area, the k 
township: — 

, (1) Shasha canal, 

(3) Wunya canal, 

(3) Si^gan canal, 

{4} Myaungmadaw, the chief 
canal, 

and the following in the Kyabin towmship 
fi) SwJid& canal, j 

(2) Kyauksit canal, | 

(5) Tbadunwa canal 


(5) Chaungdein canal, 

(6) M ingala canal, 

(7J Mynnnglhii canal, and 
(8) Thayelchin canal ; 
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<^The L^ma, Thayetdaw, Nyaungzin, Pyadauk and Kyunde canals lie 
outside the settlement tract. 

“ The names of the canals as above given are in the order in which their 
headwaters come, the Shasha weir in the Saiin township and the Sw&d^ in 
the Kyabin township, being situated at the highest points on the Saiin 
chaimg. The Saiin systems are all situated on the south or right bank and 
the Kyabin systems, with the exception of Thadanwa, which irrigates lands 
in both townships, are on the north or left bank of the chaung. 

Hcaihvo}’ks.~—The headworks are extremely simple and of a nature only possible in a 
wide shallow river with a slow current. Dams are not necessary. Low training banks, 
three to live feet high, are constructed of sapling stakes and brushwood, with sand and 
g;ravel from the bed of the river. These training banks are built well out on the sloping 
river»bed almost into the centre of the stream and run nearly parallel with the bank until 
they gra hially cross the stream and join the mouth of the canal. The Myaungma.daw 
Irafning bank is a mile long from the centre of the stream downwards parallel with the 
bank to the mouth of the canal. As water comes gently down it is diverted into the 
artificial channels thus formed and thence into the canals. In heavy floods water passes 
over and submerges the training banks, making breaches here and there. The damage 
is, however, easily and cheaply repaired when the flood goes down. As many as eight 
or nine sucli freshets may occur in a season, repairs costing Rs. 700 or Rs. 800 a canal 
head. Silt is renTr)ved by means of a plough or harrow, across the flength of which mats 
are tied to drag iip the silt again into the training banks. It is difficult to devise anything 
cheaper or simpler than these accessible and easily repaired headworks.” 

There arc no regulators at the head of any of the canals to control the 
supply of water. 

The Myaiingmaclaw canal is said to have been constructed by King 
Namani-sithu, of the Pagan dynasty, six hundred and sixty-six years ago. It 
takes off on the right or south bank of the Saiin chaung at Linzin> a village 
about twelve miles west of the town of Saiin, passes through that town and 
across tlie level country south, ending in the Paunglin lake. From it 
numerous minor channels diverge, the larger of which are called myaungs^ 
the smaller bebauk or niyawnolei. 

About six miles from the head of the S5^steni and live miles from Saiin the 
canal meets the Paiing stream, a large tributary of the Saiin chaung coming 
irom the south-west, which it crosses at right'angles. At the point of inter- 
section, built across the Paiing chaung is a large weir called the Paung or 
Paung weir, \\'hich forms one bank of the canal and prevents the water which 
flows down the canal from making its way back to the parent stream. It also 
serves to break the freshets which come down the Paung from the hills 

and to pass them into the canal. During heavy floods much of the water 
which comes down the chaung passes over the weir and so is lost for purposes 
of irrigation, but a not inconsiderable portion goes down the canal The 
waters of this chaung are charged with a highly fertilizing silt. If the canal 
be carried over the chaung by means of an aqueduct, as has sometimes been 
suggested, the benefit derived from this silt will be lost. 

“ ihe dam is constructed with a crib-work of saplings and stone-filling. It 
measures five hundred feet along the crest, and the width from crest to toe is 
three hundred feet. It is further protected with a tail— a covering of split 
bamboos interlaced so as to form a matting which Serves to break the fall of 
the water behind it, gives the water a free run, and prevents the scouring out 
of the bed of the stream. On the annual repairs 'to This weir (at an excessive 
cost of Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000) the major portion of the expenditure on the 
maintenance of the Saiin system is incurred. Colonel E'ox, R.E., Superin- 
tending Engineer, has noted: It' (the dam')' is generally repaired 
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, of Hoods might damage it hopelessly/* ^cl recommends 
J serviceable weir at the cost of about Rs. 15^000 might 

I construction, but much smaller, in :si2ey is 
It is situated at the village of Piuikraa Tn 
built across the Pauknia ckaung^ at a. point 

Royal canal, alHhe' canals; are, 
rfrom; eiglity.;td,;;;a,; 
ade about ,three;; hun-. 
of ,construction ,'the. 


a succession 
that a more lasting anc 
b-e ..coiistriic'ted. ^ ^ 

** Rcscinblifig the Paung weir in 
the Kaing sr or the Kaing weir. 
the Kyabin .township, and is ^ 
where the Kaing canal crosses it 
- ■ With the exception .of the Myaungmadaw. or ^ 
said to have been constructed hy the people themselves 
/umlred years ag<>. The latest, the Thadonwa, was marl 

ckfd years aen. Whcii the dam and canal were in course . u- . . 

con tri? or^ mie Simn and one Munnaa. invited all landmyners and cultivators 
to rome an 1 hr,.|p ll.eni, an<l thev came tu the work witli one or two pairs of 
luiSnes nr as many as thev could spare. The lields which supplied these 

buiTaloes wertt i.licreaftcr called l>y the number of builaloes they sent to the 

Aunuallvafevv months before the rains, a committee of officials, landlords, 
ranril managers and elders, after the dam and works had liecii visited, deter- 
minetl what works needed repairing and the amount of labour and rooney 
necessary. Onlv such money as was .actually required was collected. Money 
was collected at'so much a pair of bullocks, fields using the canal water being 
divided into fields worked by one, two, or three pairs of liuffa oes or bullocks, 
and money was assessed at so much a pair. 1 he lielil.s .alludal to abo\e, 
which originally supplied buffaloes for the first construction of the rvork, 
continued to be^ assessed on the nuniher of bulTaloes from which they were 
then named. The Sagu .and f.egaing Mvoi/iusryi-'i were respo^ible for the 
proper working of the Man canal and the yahn Witrijor the b.alm canals. 
The Sa«u d/re//r«irv/'w.as alone responsible for the .bo/irw, as it was in his 
township. Under' them were esax, se-asiyiiis, pc-iktupix, and gaungs. 
The office of o^a was hereditary. They were said to be descendants of the 
orieinal constructors, there being ten Shan oeas and eleven Burman. the 
0 $as collected the money, working under the se-asiyins. Ihey got_ lo per 
cent, on the collections. The shasiyins exercised a general supervision oyer 
work, the labour employed, and the expenditure. The peiktagas were in im- 
mediLte charge of the works. An asiyin got two rupees, a petktaga one 
rupee eight annas, and an Asm’s’s waiter one rupee eight annas a day out 
of the money collected. Myauna.gaungx regulated the distribution ot 
wat^r for the channels under the s supervision, and looked after the 

cleansing and repair of distributaries. They had the power of wdiipping, or 
stopping the supply of water in the case of disobedient or^ recalcitrant culti- 
vators, Water was generally given in rotation, except in cases of uigent 
need, when the water might be given out of turn. Disputes were settled by 

the Myoihugyi. . , , » .• j ■* 

“This was the system of management at the time of the Annexation and it 
was continued for a time. The money collected was banked at theSubdivi- 
’ ilonal treasury, and the Subdivisionai Officer was nominally responsible for 
the proper Working of the canals. _ 

“ in 1894-95 the management of the Man canal and of the seven major balm 
canals was taken out of the hands of the people and placed in those of the 
Subdivisionai and Township Officers, assisted by a se-ok- 1 n 1 895-96 an irri- 
gation assistant was appointed and a water-rate varying from one to three 
rupees an acre was charged*' 
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SA-LIN.DAUNG, 


.. revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan subdi- 

Vision, of Mymgyan district. 

In the population luimbered one hundred and ninety-five persons, 

and the f/iaihmmia amounted to Rs. 324. No land revenue was collected 
HI the circle. 

SA-LIN-DAUNG.— A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung townshin 
i' agan subdivision of Myingyan district, ^ * 

In 1895-96 tlie population numbered two hundred and sixty-five persons 
and the thathavisda amounted to Rs. 44^* No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

SyLIN-GAN.— A ^■illage in the Myaing township, Pakokku subdivision 
and district, with a population of two hundred and thirty-one persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 510 for 1897-98. 

SA-LIN-GA-THU.— A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan 
subdivision and district. 1 ./ fa/ <* 

In 1895-96 the population numbered four hundred and seventv-five 
persons, and the thathameda amounted to Rs. ago. No land revenue wis 
collected in the circle. 

T> village in the Tha-bye circle, Yexa-gyo townshin 

takokku subdivision and district, with a population of three" hundred and’ 
five persons, according to the census of 1891. 

Ihe thathameda amounted to Rs 1,020 for 1897-98. 

SA-LIN-GYI.— A township in the Pal& subdivision of Lower Chindwin 
district, with an area of two hundred and ninety-six square miles and a ponu- 
lation of forty-three thousand six hundred and fifty-eight persons. ^ 

it IS bounded on the north by the North Yama stream, separating it from 
the Kani township of the same subdivision, on the east by the Chindwin 
river, on the south by the South Yama stream, separating it from Pakokku 
district, and on the west by the Mintalngbin township of the same subdivision 
and district it was once known as Eastern Pagyi. In December 1804. if 
was renamed after Salingyi village, the present headquarters. 

Salingyi is the most thickly populated township of the district, the number 
of pepoiis to the square mile being one hundred and forty seven. The town- 
ship is flat except in its north-eastern portion, where there are a few hills 
and is uniformly well watered. The soil is for the most part black cotton^ 
and grows millet and maize extensively. The principal products are dry 
and wet vveather paddy, fawar, sessaniun peas, gram, cotton, salt and 
jaggery. Vegetables also are grown largely. 

There are forty revenue circles in the township, which paid revenue for 
1896-97 as follows : — , r i ^ mi 

Rs. 

(1) Thathameda 1,01,560 ■'■''■v' 

(2) State land ... ... ... ... 2,764 

(4) Fishery ... ... , , 325 

(5) Excise ... ... ... --0 ■ t’ 

(6j Ferries ... ... ' „i - ... xMa ' , ■ v '! 
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SA-T.IN-GYI.—A revenue circle in tlie township of the same name in the 
Lower Chindwin district, with four thousand five hundred and tlurty-five m- 
habitants. It is situated on the right bank of the nver Chmdwin, at a dis- 
tance of two miles from that river. , 

The circle contains twenty-one villages: Sabngyi. ’ 

Nvaung-trvattin, Mvbzundaung, Kantha, Nyaunghindo, Myauk-vwa. Kyauh- 
hmaw,' ntudauk . Mindaw, Ydnbiiivo. Sinbvukyb, Pauktaw, A^thin, ko ikm- 
paukyat, Nge-zmimyauk. PyawbWb, Oho, MyintheywaMd Kywe-khodaw 

Saiinffyi villag*' is the headqua’-ters of the S.'dingwi township of 
Chindwin di.strh-t. and has one thousand four '-iKlrml and ^even ^five 
Inhabitants. It was in P-urmese times the bea-lquimters of tl < 1 agji ..mw. 
Tbe pnbru' buildings in the village are the Myook s eourt-liousc, a Cud 
Police-station, a ba/aar and rest-liouse. 

SALT .AV.Vn.— Tbe Chindwin river q. v. 

SA-LUN. .\ revemie cinde. in tbe Pudaliii township, T.ower Chindwin 

district" with two Ihon.sand one hundred and thirteen inhabitants. It lies 
on tbe ieft bank of the Chindwin river, and includes the villages of or 

Sanlun, Kungvan. Ndndan. Tand.aw, Nyaunggon, Nyaungtbamya, Yontba, 
knawbinyo and Kyizu. The chief products are. /ortatr, peas, and gram. 


Lamas wlioliad invited Ids instructions, and who wore willmec to consign the 
paraphernalia of their w^orship to the waters, writes : What will become 
it all. The Grefit River, whose waters roll to Martaban, is not more 
two hundred or three hundred paces distant. A river so spoken of in 


*4^titude 28® m% or thereabouts, may easily have come from remote 
w Tibetan^ source. It is hard to say more as vet, amid the. imcertainties of 
«tl!€ geography of Tibetan steppes, and the difBrultv of discerning between 
tributaries of this river and that of the next ; but the Lu Kiang, or a 
main branch of iti under the name of Suk-chu, appears to be ^crossed by a 
^ bridge on the high road between Ssu*ch^uan and Lhassa, from stations 
west of Tskmdo on the Lan tB*ang {the Mfekhong). 

Prince ttchri d’Orleans crossed the river a little south of the 28th paral- 
lel in Septemlw iSps, but does not give many details. He says ; *^Thc 
$ lit and atnd September were employed in the passage of the bal weem All 
oiir party were in spirits and the cattle rested. At the request of the 
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oien, the mules were given a liash of raw fowls and salt, avowed by the Tibe- 
H:ans to be a rare pickone-up for beasts of burden. We ferried over in 

* skiffs about sixteen feet long, Itoliowed out of trunks of trees. From two 
to four uA.ni inanumvred them with small oars. 1 he crossing was an easy 

* matter compared with tliat of the M^kLong at Halo; there were no real 
rapids licTeyiiid counter-currents could beTaken advantage of. The iem- 

' peratiire of the water was much the same as that of the l\!thklK)ng at the 
same height, being 6o^’ Ft- ' ^ 

moiinlaiiis registered near! 
the* river banks here five ihoi 
ly nuieli too high. He coni 
c'onlinued down the Sahv 
is greener than tha' 
of warm countries. The t 
whose yellow and brown s| 

“ might appropriately have 
amateurs. ' ^ 

(lays w 


lousand and nineteen feet, but this is almost certain* 
mtinues : '' On the 23rd and' 24th September we 

Iwccn by a good road. As is the case lower, the 
■it of tlie i\Idkhong, wuth llora almost ap poaching that 
rees livere literally decked with tufts of orcliids, 
lotted blooms hung in odoriferous (Ij clusters ; this 
^ been named the Orchid valley, a paradise for 
er Djewan we worked westward again, and lor two 
e reascended by the bed of a small tributary of the Sahvecii. But 
the higher ^ve went the worse grew the path, till it was no better than a track 
‘ throiigli soddim l)rak<.* and over abrupt declivities. Great thorny thistles 
with yello^v heads choked the hollows, through which the mules, even slrip- 
** ped, could hardly struggle.^’ 

Captain Gill in 1877 crossed the river by the since much-travelled route 
between 1 ali and Bhamo: He gives the following description of the pesti- 
ferous valley, as the Chinese regard it: — - 

Centuries had rolled by since Marco F’olo spoke of the country ^ impos- 
sible to pass, the air in summer is so impure and bad ; and any foreigner 
aUempting it would die for certain/ Already at Tachiendu Monseigneur 
Chaiueau, vvlio had passed many year s of his life in Yunnan, had warned 
us of this pestiferous place, and had told us that, before the rebellion had 
destroyed every organization in the province, it has been customary to keep 
a guard at certain places on the road to prevent any one from attempting 
the passage during the unhealthy season. ^ ^ As it lay at our feet ail 
nature seemed to smile and invite the tired traveller to stay and rest. But 
it was the smile of the siren, for should a stranger venture there to pass 
the night, it would be with fever-stricken limbs that, when the morning 
broke, he would attempt the escalade of the surrounding heights. 

'' Even in autumn, the most healthy season, it is with bated breath that 
passengers hurry across at a favourable moment; and when the liery rays 
of summer are darted on that lowlying valley, even the acclimatized inhabit- 
ants flee the infections that the sun sucks up' and for months no living 
thing may venture there. ^ 

** It is during an alternation of rain and sun that the poison is most rife 
and then they say a lurid coppet-cloured vapour gradually folds the vaF 
ley in its deadly embrace. ^ ^ t The reasons for the extraordinary m- 
healthiness of the valley are not apparent ; for though it is one thousand 
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that ilie water of the SaUveen differs in colour from that of th.c Mekhoiig, 
llie Salween has waters of a dirty gnji the Mekhong of a nnldisli hrowiu 

North of the Shan States there seems to be a fair popiilatioii, at any rate 
if! parts of Ihtr Salween valley, in British territory there are vv.t\ few Si‘t« 
tlemeiits on the river itself. At many of the ferries the ferry village is a 
tlimisaml feet above the river, and often for miles and miles there arc no 
villages at all, aiid never are likely to he, for the hills sluitting in the river 
in many places are little more than bare rock, covered with and 

eng grbwiln A delniled description of the Salween is impossible, because 
no one has seen it all I’he following list of ferries shows in many cases 
the onlv places where the river Is acccssilde. 

Yang is the most northerly ferry in British territory. It communi- 
^ (Mies between Maw Thai in Ko Kang territory, a couple 

imriiis : in liscu thousand feet above the river, and 1 eng Vang and 
other villages on the right bank in faing-ling. !t, is only 
used by the neighbonring villagers vvlum they go to market on one side, or 
the other. Th(;*re are two dugoiUs, but no ferry-men wail at the rham. 
They have to he brought clown from the villages high up on cdtlier bank. 
The charges are those usual everywhere at the smaller ferries, two annas 
a load and two annas a man. 

Sin llsan ferry connects Ko Kang with Mang Ka and is the oiosi north- 
erly in exclusively British territory, 'bhe descent on liolh banks is excecM- 
ingjy sleep and ihvte is no camping accommodation on tlm west bank and 
very little on the east. The banks on both sides of tlie ri\‘er are strewn 
with huge rocks and bouldrTs and, thougii a parly of mounted infantry lias 
crossed here (in nSfji) without juishap, it is a very dangerous place for 
animals, oiviug tu the absenct ol a landing-place on either bank. It is ser\ ed 
by a raft, and a sort of rake, c-m'^isling of a bamboo shaft fitted into tlic 
centre of a parallelogram of woven bamboo^ like the float of a paddle-wheel, 
ii used instead of a paddle. The ferry is only locally used. The river here 
is 2,000 feet above sea-leve!. 

About ten miles lower down is the Man Pang ferry, The approaches on 
both sides are very steep. There is no room for a camp on the right bank 
«cept on the sands ; on the left bank there is camping room for about seventy 
men. There is a large canoe able to carry tivelvc loads, but the laiuiing points 
are very small and therefore dangerous for animals. The river is m*ghty 
yards wide by forty feet deep, with a current of about four miles an hour, 'and 
the altitude is one thousand nine ImiulnM and seventy-seven feet. 'Fhe 
ferry is a good deal used by trading parties from Taw Nio and Chen-kang 
to Ifeidng Mao, Nam llkam, and Lung-ling. 

Twenty-siix miles below is the Man Ton or Mdng Hawm ferry. This is 
more used and by the same parties. Camping^ground is, however, very 
and the approaches are very steep* The sand-banks for landing- 
pltce» arf very siimll ; the river is one hundred and uvemty yards broad, 
filly feet deep and has a current of three-and-a-half miles an hour. There is 
one boat ci^pablc of carrying ten mule loads and served by a ferry village 
mt ttioimiid feel above the river. The charge is eight annas for a loaded 
mule* 

Tbe ferry is one ttousaad eight hundred and fifty feet above sea-level 
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riie la ia ferry, ^ibcmt fifteen miles lower down, is only used locally by 
parties from Mbnrt Si and Kya-tzi,i-shn (Sati hsu) bazaars. The river flows 
here m a succession of Inn^ reaches and rapids, the reach at the ferry bein«y 
about half a mile The current is slack and the breadth is about one 

hundred and ^thirty yar^'^s with a flood rise of thirty-five or forty feet The 
banks are hiorhj steep, and lun^Ie-covered and the approaches not good, 
iliere is no camp Ing-nf round on either bank at the ferry itself. On the"rio*ht 
bank, aqiiarter of a niile off, is camping-room for about fifty men. On the left 
bank tin? nearest point is one thousand and seven hundred feet above the river 
anc! two miles distant, and there is only room for one hundred men. The 
ferry is about eighteen miles from Mong Si. 

Ta Sawm is fii teen to twenty miles above Kun Long, 
i8qo by Mr. Daly with his party, but is 
owing to local quarrels, and there 
always very bad and with disuse have no doubt become 

The Kun J.ong ferry has been steadily less and less used since the civil 
wars began in Hson Wi,^ fifty years ago, and the Kachin troubles of 1803 caused 
a fresh cheek. 1 liere is abundant camping-ground on tlie right bank l)ut 
very little rootn on ilie left at ihe village of Kqn Long itself, where also the 
landing-place is of very limited extent. The number of boats latterly main- 
tained has not been above five or six and these small. Most of the caravans 
pass lower down. The Salween at Kun Long is a little over two hundred 
yards wide, its all itude one thousand and six hundred feet above sea-level and 
the average depth about eighteen feet. The Burmese used to have a' cus- 
toms-house on^the big island (whence the name of the ferry) below, at the 
mouth of the Nam Ting. The railway under construction from Mandalay 
Will not go to the ferry at all, but to the mouth of the Nam Ting, six miles 


It was crossed 
said to have since been given 1 
is now no boat. The approadies w< 
... ...j very much worse. 


'b'br d " 
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T"1 0^1 ™ ri!,SSln%SJy^ieM round about 

S “trS™ k 4 o"ntW sands or 
horn there is room for .a bri-adc to encamp. 
several of them large. Tins ferry and that at Hsup KyeL arc 

1 by the mule trriders of Pang T 4 ng. 

of the ferries Na Yblc, La Wo. Na Mong, 
Hsen Wi control and Na Mong 

Mnt H.ai or Wa territory. 

id between Nawng Hpa and Man Hpang. 

andTaNaNci. The approac lies 
and the road a good mule-track. Ibc 

I'liiiulred jiBcl fifty fc<‘t above 
" ' ^Itb a ciirreiit .of, . about 
. ■ Tlie "banks ■ are ' rocky, 

,.se, which would be easily missi-d when 
flooL form the landing-ijlaccs- There are three boats at the 


Below this are given the names _ 

Man Min, Ta Hung and Lok Lo as being m 
and Hsup Mu a.s being in 

Then comes the ferrv on the nc _ 

This is c.illed variously Tit Pang Ii, la H 

on both banks are moderately steep 

level of the river is .about one thousaml ioui ^ 

sea-level and it is about one hun.lred vards broad, u 
four miles an hour ami a depth of thirty teet 
very small s.indb.anks and two of th 

the river is in - 

ferry ordinarily which carry eight or 

caravans to and from Na Fanyn the M a country. 

Tlmro is another ferry called Ta Kun Long about quarter of a mile belo w- 

As far as Ta Man Hsilm the ferries are as foUow’s : Hat Hseng, 

Nawnglt, Man Ang, Nawng Pat, Nam Yang, Nam Pa 
In Mang Lfln. j l-a Pu, Ifsap Kvet, Hsup Nang and Pang Mu. 
Ta Man Ang N iust below Kon Hong and Ta Pa Lam, Pa Pu and Hsup 
Kvet arc idso dcie to Na r.ao in West Mang Urn. At Hsfip Kyet the river 
is rnghty-fivc yards broad averages over fifty feet deep and lias a tuirent of 
thS-aSd-a-half to four miles an hour. The only camping-ground is on the 
sand, the boats are small and, except and in the dry weather, the approaches 
on cither side are bad and nearly impracticable. 

K The Ta Wo ferry Is on the direct route between Na Lao and Ta Kut 
lie riwr is eighty yards broad and there are three big dugonfe. Th« 

’ iandifie on both sides is bad and the camping-ground crammed. 

Wo andTa HsQp Kyet have been used by British parties, but the Mai 
Hsam ferry is preferable. 

The Man HsQm ferry is one of the easiest in this part of the Salween 
There is a steep drop of'one thousand feet on tlie right bank from the Nam t 
camping-ground. The approaches are good and siiiuly at high water level 
but In the cold weather the water edge on both sides is rather rocky am 
' difficult for animals unless they hit off the [iroper place. The ordinary dr; 
< weather breadth of the river is one hundred yards, and the difference betwee 
MtfliMii low water level is sixty-seven feet* The river is at least ii fly tee 
, • deep, with a current of from four to five miles an hour. The altitude is alwi: 

on/ thousand five hundred bmt and the temperature of the water 62 . lb 
5 ’ left bank landing-place is not quite so good as that on the right. Unlimite 
camcimr-grounC which is, however, rather narrow, can be cleared on the le 
b»sC south of the village, but not on the right, where there is nothing shm 
of Pang Ni, one thousand feet up. The ferry is used by South Hsen \a 
traders and by ciiavahs from Mong Lem and other places on the cast bank 1 
the Salween. Theteare usually four boats. A few miles above Man Hsai 
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tlif3 Nam Hkao, a stream of considerable volume, plunges in a waterfall about 
two hundred feet in height into the middle of the riven 

Below Ta Man Hsilm there is a long succession of ferries which are only 
used locally by people visiting bazaars or for short trips only. These are 
in Mang Lon territory, Nam Sawkj Mok Mam, Ta Mawn and Wim Hseng. 
Ta Mawn is a goo^l ferry, but the approaches on the west are difficult for 
animals and it is only used by pedlars. 

In Maw Hpaterriiorv there are the following ; Hsup Pan, Wiin Kut, Wuu 
Nawng, IVfat Ix>ng, Kaw Kok, Kat La|), Man We, Hsup Aw, Man Pan, 
Mawng Hung, Hsup Using, Mak Kcng, Ta Sing and Man Paw. These are 
little used except by pedlars who come to boy the betel-vine leaves grown 
along the river. At Ta Wfin Nawng there is one small boat with good roads 
westwards to Mong I Ism and Mong Kao- At Ta Mat Long, there arc two 
small boats and a good road to Moiig Hsu. At Ta Hsup Aw, the bullock 
caravans going to Mong Na from Man Pan usually cross. Eastwards, 
however, there is no traffic and practically no roads. 

In Pet Kang and Hr>k I.ap territory there arc the ferries of Ta Se, Hsup 
Pat, and Ta Hka. From the cast an excellent road leads westwards to 
Mdng Sang and the de.scent to the Salween is very gradual. To the east 
however, the road is very hilly and little used except by pedlars with Pit 
Kang tea. 

Ill Mong Nawng territory the ferries are : Ta Yin, Hsoi Tawng, Kam 

. 'Pang, Mang Pu, Hsup Leng, Htup Htam, Ta Pu, Um 

thel<aw ifriT below this comes the 

Kaw ferry. 

In the Southern Shan States below Ta Kaw only the main road ferried 
are given, but the number of others is no doubt as great as in the Northern 
Shan States. The list above given is no doubt not exhaustive, but It shows 
thcat the Salween can be and is crossed at frequent intervals, wherever in 
fact its banks permit it to be approached. In case of need boats from 
ferries above and below could be collected at any given ferry, but in most 
cases anything but small parties could hardly progress except where main 
road strike the river, Rafting is always possible, but there are seldom 
large bamboos to be had near the river and in any case, where practicable 
landing-places have to be hit off with some exactness, rafts are rather 
unmanageable means of transport. 

The Kaw ferry has probably always been the most largely used on the 
Salween, at any rate for the past fifty years, and now that it is on the main 
route to the British post of Kengtrang it will no doubt in time be greatly 
improved. Up to 1898, however, it was still worked by the native boat- 
men with their own boats under subsidy from the British Government. 
The right bank is steep to and commands the left, which is four hundred 
yards distant, but in the dry weather it is fronted by a great expanse of 
shingle and the channel is narrowed to about two hundred yards. The 
current is very rapid and the bed deep and rocky* Animals are usually 
ferried over. If they swim they are apt to be carried a long way down 
stream. The western ferry village numbered thirty houses in 1891 and 
here, about six hundred yards from the landing-place, there is camping-room 
for four hundred men. The eastern ferry village in the same year had a 
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dozen lioiL'-es and liere troops had to march a mile before they found 
ramping-groinKl on the HweLrmg* Formerly some part of tlic road up the 
valley of this riH^er was very rocky and dangerous and the path climbed 
along the face of abrupt diffs. A Public Works Dcpartmcnl road has now, 
Iiowever, been cut along the banks of the stream. The altitude of the Sale- 
ween at Ta Kaw is given as 850 feet.’ 

Some distance below Ta Kaw is Ta Pyeu on the road from Mdiig Pu to 
MStig Nal The Salween is hereabout two hundred and fifty yards broad, 
with a swift current* The approach to the ferry from the east is down a 
WllsiciCt . wrv steep. and rocky. On the west there is a steep ascent of 
nine hundred feet. Boats are usually brought here when needed from a 
ferry (Ta bdng) five miles distant, which has not been visited Jiy any 
British party. Fa Pyem was formerly much more used than it has been of 
late years. There is exceedingly little ramping-ground on cither bank. 
Below ibis the next important ferrv is that of Ta Hsang in latitude 20^ 25' 

, p and longitude 28^ 27k at an altitude of eight huTuired feet, 

m i ong an. ferry is on the route from Mdng Fkin to Mfmg 1 on 

and Chleng Mai. The approaches are down the Nam Sala on tlic one sitle 
tnd up the Nam Sili on the other, with a steep climb in each case at the 
end. The ferry is about a mile distant from the mouth of eilfier ri%^cr, along 
sandbanks which are covered in the rains. The river is about two hundred 
yards wide in the dry season. There are usually half a dozen boats avail- 
able from Wan Sala on the eastern bank : neither side has any camping- 
ground excepf the sandbanks. 

Below this is the line Pdn f<‘rry, in longitude 43k wliere the main 
. , tf * road from Mawk Mai to .Muog Mail and llawng 

iisawn crosses the river. 1 here are usually two or three 
boats available here. The village is on the right bank at the mouth of the 
Hwf Pile. From this point downwards it is certain, and has been proved, 
that boats of all sizes can ply to Kyauk-hnyat. 

A short distance off is the Ta 5 ng Mu, which is the ferry used by traders 
fi»» Mteg Um and the east to Salawng and Kantu Long. There are 
utulJl? two bnats here. Below it the Salween narrows very considerably 
tiid list above the Hwe Long Wai junction is only seventy-five vards wide 
in the dry season, 

Ta HsOp Teng used to be an important ferry, but was niiued by the 
Karen-ni in 1888. ft is at the point where the Teng river joins the Salween, 
and formerly there w'cre many and large boats here, lliere is a wide cam- 
jping^groimd on the spit between the Nam Tdng and the Salween. Till 
there W'as a considerable village here and goods where brought up 
Itom Moulmein for distribution throughout the Shan States and tiaders 
dter from Hawmg Hsawn and Chieng Mai. I'here are now only 
Itope or four houses. 

1 % Ttw Maw remains an important ferry It is about eight miles east of 
lb S»r«u-nl Karen-ni territory, and on the wmy to Mb 

' . Hawng Hsawm, which is six bullock marches^ distant, 

Tfscre arc^ usually seven boats, large^and small, at the ferry, which even in 
the 'dry season ig about tw'o hundred yards broad. The right bank of the 
Salween is here a cliff of alluvial soil over fifty feet lugh : the left bank is 
lou- mi completely commanded from the western bank. Boats go down 
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Ta Hsansi is i« latitude Iff 8' and longitude gf 34' at an altitude of 
about seven hundred and lilty feet. The ferry is three-aiid-a-half miles east 
of Man Mail (Ywa-thit), a considerable village in Eastern Karen-ni._ The 
h'rrv is the starting point for tlie Ywa-thit boat traffic with iMuulmeiii via 
K vauk-hnyat, and with Hsa Taw viu Ta Taw Maw, as well as with .Vlf: Hawng 
H'sawn vfii the M6 i’a!. Travellers going from Ywathit to Hkun Yuom and 
Chieng Mai cross the Salween at this point. In the dry season the Salween 
is here about two hundred and fifty yards wide. There are usually half a 
dozen boats of various sizes availa'ble at the ferry, but many more can be 
collected at a week’s notice. The boatmen live at the village on the right 
bank, where there were in t8qo about fifty Iwuses of Shans and Karens. 
'J here is also a very fine built of teak and elaborately carved, with 

an interior area of seventy-live Icct by twenty-four feet, there is space 
for enoamiiing on tin; river bank and here and there in the jungle behind. 
The road from Ywa-thit to the ferry is good ; for the first three miles the 
descent is very gradual, but the last half mile is more or less steep. The 
right bank of the Salween is here very much higher than the left. 

From this point to Kyauk-huyat there are no ferries and no roads of im- 
portance and the Salween itself is constantly navigated by native boats ; 
launches could ply very easily as far as Ta Hwe Pon, certainly and probably 
higher. 

The hydrography of the Salween remains to be studied. In 1865 Messrs. 
Watson and Fedden travelled from a point a little below Man Pan, the capi- 
tal of iMaw Hpa, to the Kaw ierry on a bamboo raft, forty-live feet by eigh- 
teen or ninteeu feet, with an upjier floor, fourteen feet by twelve, raised 
three feet above the lower. They were induced to do so by some river-side 
villagers who told them that “ they and their fathers and grandfathers before 
“ thelln, had, on certain occasions, taken rice in large quantities by rafts down 
‘‘to Taw Kaw, and although there are four or five falls and the n ota d 
“ Three Rocks to pass, yet, under the protection of the nal of the rivw, 
“ they had always gone safely.” Mr. Fedden gives a detailed description of 
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** fifty feet or more broad ^ * Our average rate of progress appears, 

**at a guess, to be about six milc-s per hour ^ \Ye now go 

along very slowly, twirling and circling round and about with the stream*” 
Three hours and ten minutes down stream they passed the . largest we, 
^'have to pass, a clear fall of about five feet The surface of the water has 
a considerable slope towards the fall down which our raft glides with in- 
creasing velocity into the chopping sea on below* The upper floor of our 
raft is again swamped by the foaming billows that toss us about as a wal- 
** nut.sheib now. in a .trough with Imge waves on either side, now mounted on 
** the crest of another and descending beyond ; we at last gain more quiet 
water but still speed along fast. At the fall the river was about one hun- 
**dred and thirty feet wide, now it contracts to less than a hundred (say 
ninety) feet, and there are some rocks rising high up, near the right hank 
*Hhat must be very dangerous during the floods/’ An hour farther on they 
come to the Three Rocks ” — ^Hhe current increases in speed as we ap- 
preach these noted rocks ; we are passing between them, descending a fall 
of nearly two feet. They are, in fact, portions of a great kyaukian^ or 
** reef of rock across the bed of the river, similar to the barrier above de- 
scribed. The right side of the river is rocky, then there is a passage of 
about thirty feet, then a small rock and another passage of thirty feet, then 
a great long mass of rock rising high (tw'enty or thirty feet) above the 
** W'ater and then the third and widest passage (some sixty feet or more) be- 
** tw een the mass of rock and the left bank. VVe took the middle thirty feet 
passage and it w^as a close shave for our raft ; indeed we did touch the rock, 
** but no great damage resulted. The water here was not boisterous, but in 
*Hhe broader passage they say they could not steer clear of the rocks, for 
** the current sweeps round the left bank, and is very irregular and disturbed* 
Farther on they rounded “ a great rocky mass on the right side of the river: 
the water here is ^ bad,' boiling up and in whirlpools and eddies (carry- 
ing down one side of the raft) with strong luuler-currents. This bad 
** water continues for some distance, the river winding to the westward.” 
^ ‘‘We pass an extremely picturesque cascade, foaming 

like snow down the high bank, and encrusdng the rocks over which it falls, 
with a thick deposit from its calcareous waters,” Such incidents w^ere 
repeated in a lesser degree all the way down. Streams entering as catar- 
acts or cascades were frequently seen. At many places people were seen 
willing for gold among the sand and pebbles of the shore, and at two hours’ 
Itslance above Ta Kaw, a pagoda was perched on the top of a high rock, 
insulated during the floods. The passage took two days of about eight 
hours going each day, and was accomplished on the 31st March and 1st 
April, that is to say, when the river was low, but not at its lowest, for on 
the lit April it rose tw'o feet, no doubt with snow water. 

‘ The conclusion Mr. Fedden arrived at was “ that the Salween is not a 
We river for either boats or steamers at this season of the year ; and 
l|»t when the river is full, and the surface of its water even, the velocity of 
A iht current must be so great in parts, that no ordinary steamer could he 

^^firppelltd up it” 

Below Tt Kaw as far ts Ta Hwe Pdn the river is only very imperfectly 
known# Situs report a formidable obstacle at Tang Kao Tek, near Mdng 
Pan, iomeiling in the nature of the “ 1 hree Rocks,” but otherwise it seems 
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tlie plying of laundtes of sufficient power. The strength of the current is 
the .chief, difficulty. ...There appears to be everywhere water enough to,fl.oat 
a battle-ship. 

The chief tributaries of the Salween after it enters British territory are the 
Nam Yu on the right bank, which entervS very" close to 
Tributaries. the frontier line ; farther south on the same bank is the 
Nam Noi or Nam Mwe, a fair-sized stream coming down 
from !\!0ng Ya. On the left bank a few miles lower down is the Hsi Pa 
Haw from Ko Kang, also^ a short stream. Then a few miles above Kim 
L,ougj at a point wh(?rc the Saiween makes a sharp bend and runs due east, the 
Nam Nim flows in from the west. Its sources arc close to those of the Myit- 
ng5, or Nam Tu, and the width at its mouthis about two hundred feet, with 
about two feel of water. Below Kuu Lung enters the Nam 1 log, or Hoeu Ting 
Kiang, Avhich comes down from the neighbourhood of Shunning Fu, and its 
mouth is about two hundred yards wide and unfordable. From the mouth 
of the Nam Ting the Salween trends westward for a considerable distance till 
it receives the Nam Kyek, a fair-sized stream down whose banks the railway 
under construction will reach tlic river. The Salween then resumes a souther- 
ly course and at Along Nawng, in Kang Hsu, receives two rivers Nam Ma, 
one flowing through the VVa country from the Nawng Hkeo neighbourhood, 
tlu* otlier running down from Loi vSak above Mong Yaw, The next tributary 
is the extremely tortuous Nam Nang, rising in Ngek Lek territory. 

Ibdow this the Nam Kao enters in a cascade in West Mang Lon territory 
and there are then nothing larger than mountain torrents until the Nam Hkaw 
enters on the left bank. This is so far as is known the largest tributary re- 
ceived by the Salween after leaving Tibet. It pours in a great volume of water 
drawn from both the north and the south. 

The Hwe L6n at Ta Kaw, flowing in from the east, is the next affluent of 
any size and just below this the river takes a bend to the south-west and 
continues in this direction as far as Ta Sek for about twenty-two miles. 

This ferry is at the mouth of the Nam Pang, a very large and important 
tributary coming from the north-west. This is the first really large tributary 
of the Salween on the right bank. The Nam Pang, some distance above its 
mouth at Keog Hkam, is four hundred yards wide and unfordable even for 
elephants, it falls into the Salween down a slope which forms a cataract in 
the dry weather, but probably disappears when the Salween is in flood. 

The next important tributary is the Nam Hsim, a river which rises near 
Kenglung and joins it from the east about twelve miles below Ta Sek. Mid- 
way between the two the Mdng Pu road to Mong Nai crosses the Salween 
at Ta Pyen {see above). The course of the river now changes to south-east 
and keeps that direction for about thirty miles, receiving only mountain 
torrents from Along Pu and Mong Nai territory. In latitude 20 ^ 29 "" the 
Salween is crossed at Ta Hsang by the main road from Burma to Chieng 
Mai and receives here the Sala and the Sili, streams large enough 
to float timber from the east and tvest From Ta Hsang the Salween is 
navigable for ten miles as far as the mouth of the Hang, a consider- 

ble stream which comes from Aldng Hang, burrowing its way through a 
range of hills. Below this is the formidable obstacle called Tang Kao Tek 
by the Shans, where seemingly a reef stretches across the river with project* 
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The river now makes a great bend west and 1 ms a general course of south* 
south-west for sixty miles. The tributaries here are of no great import- 
ance ; the Nam Pan with the drainage of the Mong Fan State on the left 
bank and the Chawt, Mb Hsakun, and Mb Hsb on the east. From the Me 
Chawi to Ta Gng Mu the river flows between steep, rocky hills an«l is 
generally from one hundred to two hundred yards wiclcj with a very strong 
rurrent and many rapids. Jtisi below Ta Ong Mu the channel narrows to no 
more than seventy-five yards in the dry season. As noted above, rc-^gular 
navigation may be said to commence below this at Ta Hwe Pon and is car- 
ried on regularly as far as Kyauk-hnyat, 

In latitude 19^^ 52^ the Nam Teng joins the Salween, coming down from 
the hills in MongKung Stile in the north-west, through Lai Ilka, Mdng Nai, 
and Mawk Mai Slates. The rnoiiih of the Teng is for a couple of miles at 
its mouth a simj>]c laslmr and quite unna\'igabl«a though boats |>]y on it for 
long distances above. It is about one hundred yards wide at its mouth ant! 
though smalltT than the Nam Hka, the Nam Fang, and perliaps the Nam 
lisim, is a very considerable rivtT, and is perhaps tlic longest of tin* four. 

The Salween now bends to the south and about fifteen miles btdow Ta 
Hsup Teng is joined by the Hwe Long ai^d the liwe. I.ang on the right and 
left Wnks respectively, These streams form the boundary between the 
Shan States and Karen*ni. The hill-sbpes which close in the river now 
become less steep and better wooded and the scenery, if not more pictures* 
cjiie, is more varied. 

At five miles below the Karenmi boiuulary is Ta Taw Maw and from this 
ferry the busy pari of llierivaT hegias and the Salwaam may be sail! to l)(? a 
regular trade route for the Moulmein traffic into the Shan Slates. The 
total distance from Ta Taw Maw to Ta Msang Lc may l,>e said to be ahoiii 
forty miles. The river is generally about two hundred yards widfq but at 
one point narrows to seventy yards. Boats go down in eight or nine hours, 
but takes three days of eight working hours to go up stream. That is to say 
the average rate up stream is less than two miles an hour while down 
stWam it IS five and a half miles. The current is for the most part from 
three to four miles m hour. The only tributary of any irnporiance here is 
the Mfc Fai from the east, which drains the Hav ng Hsawn province and 
is navigable for small boats as far as that town. 

Prom Td H-^iang L^, where the river is two hundred and fifty yards broad, 
the course Is south for about eighteen miles, then west for eight miles, and 
then to the south again. At this second bend it receives the Nam Pw^on or 
Pdnchaiing, the third great tributary on the right bank. This river is about 
one hundred yards across and unfordable. It drains an immense extent of 
^ thn Shan and Karen country but is unfortunately imnavigable. Prom the 
i labction of the Pon wdth the Salween, that river runs south to Kyauk-hnyat, 
#|ielre navigation ceases and the river becomes a succession of rapids. 

' frohi'Tl Hsang to Kyaukdmyai the down journey takes from two to 
‘ four dap and the upward journey from six to eight. There are frequent 
ripiA and the navigation is by no means easy* A powerful steamer could 

a 'Wewholt way from Ta Hw^e P6.n to Kyaukdmyat, a distance of one 
idred wl fifty miles and probably would pay very well From Kyauk- 
hnytt the trade mule to Moulmein goes by way of Pa-hpun and thence 
down the YOazaMn. ,, About,. fifteen, miles. bdow...,Kyauk*Ii.nyat. 
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Ta Ta Fang, tlie ferry by which the Pa-hpun-Chieng Ma! road crosses the 
oalween, h ifteen miles south of this the Thaungyin enters from the south- 
east» 1 he Salween here ceases to be the boundary between Siam and 
purma and again becomes a purely British river. Thirty miles lower down 
IS ivyo-*dM| the greiit timber depot. Here a cable stretched across the 
timbetj which is then made up into rafts and floated down 
to Kado, near Moulmein, where the revenue is collected. 

The \onzal!n enters the Salween from the right about ten miles below 
kyo-dan,^ Floats can ply from Kyo-dan southwards and light draught steam- 
ers ascend as far as Shwegftn, sixty -three miles from Moulmein. 

ihe Salween is a formidable natural obstacle between the country east 
and west. It seems probable, however, that long stretches of it may be 
opened to trade. It is certainly no less navigable than the Mekhong, 

SAM A. — -A Karhin village in Tract No. 3, Bhamo district, situated in 23® 
46 north latitude and qf 20' east longitude. 

In i8q 2 it contained twentv house^s : its population was unknown. The 
headman has two others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the 
Lejiai tribe and Hpunkan sub-tribe. Tlnw own five bullocks only. Water 

Is scarce. 

^ SAMA or SUMA. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 8, Bhamo district, 
situated in 24^' </ north latitude and 30^ east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained tifty houses with a population of one hundred and 
forty-two persons. The headman of the village has no others subordinate 
to him. The inhabitants are of the Maran tribe and Lana sub-tribe, and 
own ten bullocks and four butfa'oes. The village has good camping-ground 
and water-supply. 

SA-ME-GAN-Gb)N.— A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan 
subdivision and district 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and ten persons and the 
thaihameda amounleil to Rs. 120. No land revenue was collected in the 
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sSA-MI. village in the Laungshe township, Yawdwin subdivision of 
Pakokkii district, with a population of two hundred and eighty-six persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 680 in 1897* 
SA-MTDUN-GYI. — A circle in the Taungdwlngyi township of Magwe 
district, including the single village of Samidungyi. 

SA-MPDlIN-NGfe. — A circle in the Taungdwmgyi township of Magwo 
district, including the village of Tedaw* 

SAM KA (Burmese Saga).-— A State in the Central division of the Southern 
Shan States, with an approximate area of three hundred and fifty-six square 
miles. It is bounded on the north hv Yawng Hw'e, on the east by Hsa 
Htung, on the south by Nam Tuk and Sa Koi, and on ilie west by l^oi 
:;L5llg* 

Except that the former N ^we^hun-hmush f p of Pong Mu, to the no’^th of 
Sam Ka, has been added, the area of the Slate is precise! v tliesameas under 
Burmese rule. The fo’*mcr Da-hmu of Pong Mu failed to submit to British 
authority and as the territory was quite insigniiicant in size an ! uif erly burnt 
out, it was assigned to Sam Ka in 1887. [Iron was worked in Pong Mu 
formerly and the tribute from the State was a number of well-ternpcTcd das^ 
whence the name of Da^hmud\ 


Natural fea- 
tures. 


Sam Ka practically consists of the vallevof the Nam Pilu or Ba!u chaun^^ 
and is shut in on east and west by ranges of considerable 
height, only a portion of the slopes of which belong to it, tiic 
remainder lying in the upland States of Msa Htung and Loi 
Long. The Nam Pilu is the chief feature of the State and, though it has a 
number of aOhients, none are of any size. The Pilu is navigable for country 
boats, but it is only usf'd by craft little bigger than canoes, owing to the 
numerous dams and weirs built across it for irrigation })urposcs. 

’ ' There are no forests. The valley is entirely given over to paddy culti- 
vation, and the slopes have long since been cleared of all large tree-growth 
lOf hill crops. 

Heavy fogs envelop the valley till well oh towards noon at the end of the 
rains, and Sam Ka has therefore a bad name for fever, except for those born 
ifit the State, or accustomed to similar conditions. 

The following somewhat inconsequent details are furnished as the State 

History. history 


The name of the State is said to be taken from the Sagahin (the Cham- 
pak). King Asoka is said to have built a pagoda in the centre of the State 
with an image of Saga wood. The derivation has the usual Burmese 
tfcatacter of trie Diversions of Purley.** 

>' In the year 998 B.E., 1636 A, D., in the reign of King Thalun Mintaya of 
■, "Ava, ryiimyabala or Ba-nya Bayan was appointed Myoza of Sam Ka, owing 
' .to Wliag of issue to the preceding Myoza. Ba-nya Bayan had four brothers, 
ruled one at Hsen Wi, one^Iat Hsi Paw, one at K^ngiang and one at 
• The Hsi Paw brother had two sons, and when their father died 
‘ tie fldet succeeded him and the younger brother Kun Lu went off and lived 
With^hii tinck at KingtCing and married his first cousin, and then was 
topoiated of K.eag Hi by his father-in-law, the Kirngtciiig Sm&iw, 
Kun Lu had issue by thi# wriage a son called Knn Saing. 


j.- ' ' 
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Kun I41 went clown to Ava to try to get Hsen Wi, but was appointed 

Myoza of Sam Ka instead. 

He ruled for vsoini^ years and on his death his son Kun Saing succeeded 
and was in turn succeeded by Naw Malng, who was succeeded by his son 
Ne Dun, who hdt no issue and was succeeded by his brother Kun Pyu. In 
1136 Ill'i (1774), Kuii P)u greatly extended the State and started irrigation 

canals and weirs. 

He was so(‘ccH.Hlc‘d hy Ids son Kun Ye^ whose eldest son was appointed 
hy King IJodaw. The Kyem-mong Kun Kywet married a 
daugldiT of llie Ifsi Ilkip M3‘DZa and had issue two daughters and one son, 

called Kun Sum 

The 3 fimg^ younger brother of Kun Kywet, married and had a son 
namc‘d Kun Noi. ' 

The hyem-mimg pre-d<*ceased his father kun Ye, who died in 1200 B,E. 
(1838), and Kun Sun, his grandson, was appointed by the King of Shwebo to 
siicreeii Myoza Kun Sun married a daughter of his grandfather, Kun Ye, 
and had issue one son, Saw Sein Bit. 

In 1220 B.E. (1858), the Sam Ka and Mong Sit Myozas had a quarreland' 
the Sum Ka Myoza was <lismissed, and the myozaship was given to Kun Noi, 
sou of Kun Kywet 

In 1222 B.E. (i860) Kun Noi rebelled against the King of Burma and 
Kun Sun was reinstated, and the king sent troops to uphold Kun Sun, as 
the State was in an unsettled condition. Kim Noi was defeated and retired 
to Toungoo. Kun Sun then continued to reign in peace and in 1227, 
,(1.865) , he. started., an irrigation .canal from Nawng Wawn. 

In 1234 B.E. (1872) King Minddn sent an order for one hundred men from 
Sam Ka to go to llseii Wi to protect the silver mines from Kachin raids: 
as they were not immediately despatched, the Sam Ka -Myoza, Kun Sun, -.was 
dismissed and his State made over to the Hsen .Wi Sawbwa. 

In 1235 B.E. (1:873) i<i lasyk of Tasaungmm (5th Nove-mber) San Sein 
Bit, son of Kun Sun, was appointed Myoza and ordered to serve the king 
for one year at Mong Yok and in his absence a Bur man,-. Mating Pu,.. was 
appointed to the charge of Sam Ka with the title of Sitke while Saw Sein 
Ku was detained by llic king in Mandalay. In 1238 B.E. (1876) the 
inhabitants of Sam Ka fell out with Mating Pu and killed him, whereupon 
Saw Seiti Bii was dismissed and Kun Noi appointed again. 

In 1243 B E. (1S83) Kun Noi died and his son Kun Pwin succeeded* 

In 1247 B.E. (1885) Run Pwin and the. inhabitants fell out and Kun 
Pwin left the Stale and on the 9th lasSk of Naidaw 1247 B.E* (30th De- 
cember 1885) Saw Sein Bu returned and was received as Myoza by the 
people. When the British Government annexed Burma, he was among the 
first of the Shan Chiefs to submit and was confirmed as Myoza of the State 

Saw Sein Bu has retained charge ever since and is one of the most loyaL 
Myozas and has received the decoration of ** T. D. , 

Antiquities. There are no edifices, historically or archseologically, 

^ * worthy of note. ' ^ ’ 

The three pagodas of Maw Pi, Ta Kawng and Loi Noi have annual feasti| 
but are only of local repute. ■■ ■ ' 
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Both irrigated paddy and faim^ya are extensively cultivated and far ex- 
. . , ceed the iocai requirements: though of late, years the 

gneu ure. crops are said to have suffered from scanty rainfall. The 

average yield is thirty-five to forty-fold* Hill clearings are largely worked, 
and in most cases the are prepared by hand. 

The groundnut is extensively cultivated in the Lon Kan circle on the 
west bank of the river, and the cultivation is extending, otherwise the en- 
tire areaofyisr lands produce paddy. There is also a large area under 
garden cultivation, producing plantains, pine-apples, sugarcane, Indian-corn, 
tobacco and cotton, little or no vegetables being grown. 

Groundnut-oil is used for culinary purposes, instead of sessamum, which 
is nearly all imported. 

The following are the prices of paddy and rice : — 


BmU' 


N umber. 
6,808 
5»oio 

4,73:1 

243 


Shms 

Taaugthus 

Inthas 

Tauugyos 

Danaws 

Red Karens 

Gaungtos 

Burmese 


at town there are 34 villages worthy of mention. The 

attached statement shews the name of circle, the village 
the number of houses and the race of resident. 
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Trade and in diis- Five-da]^ bazaars are held at Saui Ka, Maw K6n, Lon 

tries* " Kan, Nantaimg and Winsin. 

Trades and manufactures are insignificant Iron is extracted from the 
Loi Lik (Iron hill) in the Banpyin circle in a very small way and since suffi- 
cient profit is not made from mining, miners work paddy-fields in addition. 
Small quantities of cotton cloth are manufactured, but they are fast being 
driven out of the market by Manchester goods; kamauks^ leather sandals, 
baskets and bags are made in the district, besides very fair pottery. 

Copper is said to occur in the hills opposite Sam Ka; but has not been 
worked for a couple of centuries* The old shafts are visible. 

Revenue"^ Rs. 

Thiithamcda ' *ii555 

Fishery y. ."■■■ .*• ■■ ■ ..V'y.,,3oo’ 

Paddy ' revenue : 3 : ,000 


Revenue and 
administration. 


A. 

o 

o 

o 


Total 


12.855 


The State is divided into eleven tracts or circles for revenue purposes, 
the thathameda assessment varies according to tracts and ranges from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 15 per house. The average assessment is under Rs. 5-8-0 per house- 
hold. Each circle is in charge of a Kyesa who, with the aid of the village 
headman, is responsible for the collection of the revenue. The Kyesas arc 
paid 10 per cent, commission. 

The administration of the State is conducted by Saw Sein Bu, T D.M., 
the Myoza, aided by Amats, ^Myo-sa-ye, Kyesas and village Kyans. 

The Myoza appoints his own officials and pays an annual tribute of Rs. 
9,000, 

SAM PU. — A small circle in the Northern Shan State of North Msen Wi. 

It had in 1898 only one Kachin and one Palaung village, with twenty 
houses and a population of about one hundred persons. iCis situated on a 
small range of hills running parallel with the Nam Tu, some four miles 
from the right bank of that stream, and about thirty miles below Hsen Wi. 
it consists of round grassy hills, slightly wooded. 

The headman’s village has eight houses of Lahtawng Kachins and a 
population of forty persons, and is situated on the northern slope of this 
range of hills. The people are poor and have to depend on hill cultivation 
in a by no means rich soil. 

SAM PUM (SAN-P6N). — A village in the Talawgyi circle of Myitkyina 
district. 

It contained in 1890 twelve Chinese-Shan houses. The estimated popu- 
lation was forty eight persons. 

iSA'MUN.— A village of one hundred and thirty-five houses in the Padu 
: township of Sagaing district. It lies twenty-one miles north-west of 
Sagaing and bad formerly Civil and Military Police posts and was the 
headquarters of a township. 

It was the scene of more than one encounter with the rebels in-Annex- 
^ ation times, especially of a sharp fight in July 1886. Salt is manufactured. 
The village has declined a good deal since the withdrawal of the police 
post and the tranquillizing of the district. Villagers who had come here 
lor protection have now returned to their former homes, 
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SAMYAUL.™A village of Chins of the Tash6n tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It hcs near Khoppwe on the right bank of the Manipur river and 
can be reached by the road that leads to Khoppwel 

In 1894 it had twenty houses : Parr Peing was its resident ch 
vdlagers are Ngus and pay tribute to Falam. They are relati 
i ashuns of Nomwell^ funwel anti Shinshi. 

SAN-DA.— A revcntie circle in the Legay 
of Upper Chindwiir district, containin; 

^ SAN-DA-LA’-ZLl— A village 
sioii and district, with a i 
according to the census of 1891 

The ihathamoda amounted to Rs* 290 for 1897-98. 

SAN-DAN.— A village in the Myintha circle, Pakdkku to 
division and district, with a population of two hundred and 
pereons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 760 for 1897-98, 

_SAN-DA-PU-Rf.~A revenue circle in the Amarap 
division of Mandalay district. ‘ 

It is the only village in the circle and is situated t\\ 
east of headquarters. It had a population of one 
persons at the census of 1891 and paid Rs. igo /, 
land revenue from the circle amounted to Rs. fi e 
SANGA 


^ yaing township and subdivision 
!g six villages. 

gc in the Pakokku circle, township, subdivi- 
population of two hundred and three uersons 


en bouses of 

iciims, who came fifty years ago from I’asaiig Pum, 
pid ioui days march nortii of the village, but get very 

vin Long Pukap, a Shan village, to Nankalain. 
dain^ or circle in Mong Lfuig siib-State of Hsi Paw 
, . ^ nUaing, 'Ihe circle is bounded on 

the north-east by i\ani Upaii and 'law Hsang, on the east and south by 
Man Kang, on the south-west by lisa Pa^^ag, on the west by Kwan Mawk 
and oil the north-west oy suburbs of Mong Long towm ^ 

it had in ^ population ol five hundred and seventy-one persons in 
one hundred and forty-live households and six villages ' 

The not revenue paid amounted to Rs. 1,160-8-0, with about two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight baskets ot paddy. Some tea revenue is paid, but it 
is induded m that of Man Kang The villagers are Palaungs and Shans. 
1 he Palaungs work tea around Sang Hun and the Shans pa^ddv alone the 
Nam Kawal. ^ ° 

SANGUAR.— A village of Lai Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. It lies 
between Lunta aM burma, and can be reached from Gangaw, eighteen 
miles, and from Tonwa. In 1894 it had ten houses: Tangling was its 
resident chief. 1 he village was founded by Kapi and Lunta ; it is stockad- 
ed and has limited water-supply, but plenty of camping-ground. The 
T6nwa chiefs have influence over the village ; which was partially disarmed 
in 1895** 

SAN-PAING.— A village in the Talawgyi circle of Myitkyina district. 

It contained ten Chmese-Shan houses in 1890. The population numbered 
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SAN«YAUNG.—*A village in the Sanyaung circle, Pakokku townshipj 
siibciivLsioii and district, with a population of two hundred and forty-two 
persons, according to the census of 1891, 

The t hatha meda amounted to Rs. 280 for 1897-98. 

SAN-YWA. — A village in the A^.aw township, Yawd win subdivision of 
Pakokku district. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 340 for 1897-9S. 

SAN-YWE.-— A village in the' .-Shwe-gyetyet revenue circle, in the 
Amarapiira township and subdivision of Mandalay district, three miles 
souih-w'csi of headquarters. 

It had a population of one thousand five hundred and sixty persons 
at the ccuLsus of 1891 .and paid Rs, t hathameda-X^a^. There is a bazaar 

and a railway station in the village. 

SAN'ZWE. — 'A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye*ii subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with an area of two square miles of attached lands. 

There are one hundred and seventy-four inluibitants and ninety-eight 
acres of ciiltivatiom Paddy and jaggery are the chief produce. The tha- 
tkmneda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 650. The village is sixteen 
i#les froimA^e'-u and is under the Paiuzwa tlmgy 

SAG PAWN.-— A circle in the Northern Shan Slate of North Hseii Wi. 
It is situated some eighteen miles south-east of Nam Ilkani, on a range of 
mountains running south from the Shw'cli, and consists of wtdl-woodcd 
hills and a long oval \'alley, at the bottom of which is a large area of most 
excellent padciy-land. 

In 1898 it liad twelve Kachin, two Palaung and two Shan villages, with a 
population of about one thousand persons. 

The duwa's village contains fifteen Kachin liouses, with a population of 
eighty persons, and is situated on a high ridge, close to the road from Wying 
Hsen Wi, to Nam ilkam. It has a small bazaar. 

SAG PAV/N or KAWNG HPA.~A Kachin (Lawkhum) village in North 
Hsen Wi, Northern Shan States. 

It contained one hundred houses in 1894, with a population of two hun- 
dred and eighty persons. The revenue paid was one rupee per household 
and the people were paddy, maize and opium traders by occupation, and 
owmed ninety bullocks, forty buffaloes and eighty pigs. The price of paddy 
was eight annas the basket, 

SAG PONG. — A l.epai Kachin village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan 
States, ill Ho Tao circle. 

It contained seventeen houses in 1894, with a population of one hundred 
.and five persons. The revenue paid was three rupees per household and 
the occupation of the people was paddy and maize cultivation. They 
owned thhty bullocks, twenty buffaloes, two ponies and one hundred and 
seventy pigs. The price of paddy was eight annas the basket. 

SA-PA-Dl.— A village in the Taz^ township, Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo 
, district, with a population in 1891 of three hundred and forty-five persons. 

The chief crop 1$ paddy : the ihatkmmda revenue for 1896-97 amounted 
la Ra» 360, The distance from Ye-u is forty-sevcn-and-aTialf miles. 
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SA-Pfi.— -A village in the Pank township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district, witli a population of six hundred and twenty-one persons, accord- 
ing to the census of iSpi, and a revenue of Rs. 1,040. 



SAKAK or llARAK.-— A village of Chins of the Kanhow trilje in the 
Northern Chin Hills. It lies south of Lenacot and between Lenacot and 
Kwunkuni (Lumpil's village), and is reached by the route leading to the 
Lenacot, and thence five miles south to the village. 

It had ten houses in 1894 ; the re.sident chief was Nulzan 
are Thados and are subordinate to Hov.chinl 
disarmed, 


The people 

. , nip. The village has been 

Water is obtained from water-holes, but is scarce. 

SARAW .— A Kachin village in Tract No. 40, Myitkyina district, situated 
in 26 ‘39' north latitude, and 96'’ 23' cast longitude. 

The headman has seven others subordinate to him. 

The village is surrounded Ity a strong stockade of giant bamboos packed 
closely together and standing fifteen feet out of the ground, strongly inter- 
laced and panp.d at the top .and bottom. The main entrance faces .south 
and has a massive leak door, six inclies thick. Inside, .all round the stockade, 
is a shallow entrenchment witli the earth thrown up .against the stockade, 
deep enough for men to sit in with perfect safety. The hil! is cleared for fifty 

m O' ’’V"” , ’’van .almost precipitous descent 

to tlui arun chaung J ho bill on which Saraw stands is about three hun- 
dred feet above the level of the valley. The village is visible from Walup, 
a quarter of a mile to the south-east and separated from the foot of the hili 
by paddy-fields. 1 he lull itself is densely wooded. The road from Walup 
leads through a gate in a low jialing at the foot of the hill, and ascends a 
path eight fee broad, with the jungle cleared for thirtv yards on each side, 
and bordered by dense forest ; the road terminates at the .south-west corner 
of baraw. The low paling at the bottom of the hill probably extends ail 

rAntiri i 
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In 1894 it had sixty houses. Tatso was its resident chief. The village 
has stockades at the" gateways, and there is a fair camping-ground and 
water-supply. Tatso is related to Mtinkon of Shurkwa. It was partially 
disarmed in 1895. 

SA-THA-GC)N. — A village in the Indaing township, Tantabiii subdivision 
of Shwebo district, on the Paung-thwe stream, forty-six miles from Ye-u, 

The population in 1890 ntimbered one hundred and ninety-three persons, 
mostly paddy cultivators. The revenue for 189^-97 amounted 
to Rs. 270. 

SA-THEIN.~A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of PakAk- 
ku district, with a population of three hundred and seventy-eiglit persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 1,650. 

SA-Tl-llSU.— under Chatzii-Shu. 

SAT-KIN. * A vilLige eight miles north-Avest of Wundwin, in the Nortliern 
subdivision of Jlciktila district, with an agricultural population of six hun- 
dred persons. 

There are several small tanks in the village filled from the Thlnbon 
stream. The pagodas were built by private benefactors, A small bazaiir 
is held and Government fees derived from it, A good deal of weaving is 
carried on. 

SAT-KYO.-- A circle in the Natmaw township of XIagwe district, about 
ten miles to the south-east of Pin. 

A hill close to Sat-kyo, and bearing the same name, was the same oJ_scv<.val 
fights between dacoits and the police in the years 1887 to 1889, There is 
very good grazing-ground which is said never to fad, even in y«-‘ars of 
drought. 

SA-TON.-— ‘A revenue circle in the Salin-gyi township of Lower Cliiiuhvin 
district, including nine villages, with two thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
four inhabitants. It is situated on level ground on the right bank of tiie 
Cliiiidwin river. 

The revenue of the circle for 1896*97 amounted to Rs. 5,718-7-0. The 
villages in the circle are Sa-t6n, Natset, Tansin, Kye-bindtm, Hkuunggfin, 
Ywa-tha, Tawgyaimg-taungt Tawgyaung-myauk, and Letsan-gyum TIutc 
• s a Government bazaar at Sa-ton village. 

SATON. — A village of Chins of the Whenoh tribe in the Central Chin Hills, 
It lies between Kopishi and Dibwcl and is reached via Klao, Khwanghnn, 
and Dartati. In 1894 it had twenty-seven houses, Rao 'Fa-uin was its 
reiident chief. It pays tribute to Palam. Water is available from a spring. 

SAT-PYA-GYIN.— A circle in the Myingun township of Magwe district, 
ineltiding the single village of Ya-be-gwe. 

$AT**TEIN.-*-A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan 
subdivision of Myiugyan district. 

' itt 1895*96 the population numbered six hundred and sixty-five persons, 
atd the mMhuwida amounted to Rs. 945. No land iTvenue wms collected 
k the circle.. 

SAT-THE.’t^-A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, six miles from* 1 e-w* 
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There are two hundred and nineteen inhabitants and sixty-one acres under 
cultivation, chinny of paddy. There is also a considerable industry m the 
manufacture of closis, or wooden sandals, and bamboo water baskets. A 
uood deal uf yc, bits of pitli and stalk mixed with tobacco, is piepared 
hn- Tlurmcse cigars. For 1896-97 the thalhameda revenue amounted to 
Ks. '5C5 o. 

S 'Vr-THA-WA.-— ■Once tlie headqtaarters of the township of that name, a 
village ill the l^aungclwingyi township and subdivision of Magwe district. 

The villrc'^e itsedf is small, but a considerable bazaar is held every five 
days. The surrounding land is fertile and it is situated on a country road. 
By tills it is connected^with the river and with Taungdwuigyi. 

"s \r- 1 Ti\VA.— A village in the Tha-bye circle, Yc-za-gyo township, Pa- 
kAkki! sii])division and district, with a population of one hundred and twenty- 
ilirc e persons, according to the. census of i 891. 

llie ihiithameda amounted to Rs. 480 for 1897-98. 

SAU’AUNG. — A Kachin village in Tract No* 40 , ^Myitkyina district, situ- 
ated in 26*"' 14^ nor til latitude, and 96° .35^ longitude. , 

In 1892 it contained fourteen houses : its population was unknown. The 
hea«linan lias no mhers subordinate to him. I he tribe to which the inhabit* 

■ ants l:Kdc:uig is:not iviujwn. 

SAUK-TAW-WA.— A revenue circle in the Amarapura township and 

subdivision of Mandalay district ...o 

It itioludcii two villages. The land revenue amounted to Rs. 257 in 1891. 

SAUK-TAW-WA,— -A village in the revenue circle of the same name in 
the kmarapura township and subdivision of Mandalay district, eight miles 
east-south-east of headquarters. 

It had a population of eight hundred and twenty-five persons at the census 
of 1891, and paidRs. 1,513 thathameda-ta-x. 

SAUNGTE. — A village of Chins of the Tashon tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies' two-and-a"-half miles east of Falam post, and can be reached 

bv a Chin track. .. . i-c r 

' In 1801 it had one liundred and thirty houses : its resident chief was Lyen- 
man. The village consists of a group of three villages ; Rareng, Khotarr, 
and Kwangpun. The inhabitants are Tash6ns proper, like the people of 
Falam. Water is brought In troughs from the west of the village. 

SAUNGTYA. — A village of Chins of the Ilaka tribe in the Southern Chin 
HUls. It lies twenty-three miles south-west of Haka and can be reached 
from FIfika. %d(i K.usa» 

In 1894 it had ninety houses : Tinkarr was its resident chief. The village 
is stockaded, and there is fair camping-ground on the west. It pays tribute 
to Lyen Mo of Haka. 

SAW.— A village in the Saw circle, Laungshe township, Yawdwin sub- 
division of Pak6kku district, with a population of seven hundred and 
eighteen persons, and a revenue of Rs. 1,620, according to thugyLs census 
roils for 1897. 

SA-WA-DI.— A village of seventy-four houses on the left bank of the 
Irrawaddy river, a few miles north of the mouth of the Moya chaung, in the 
Bhamo subdivision and district. '’dp- 


; ' A..;-'’! ■ , 




Fifty-one of the houses were assessed to thaihameda in 180-? The 
v.l a^ersovyn a few cattle and cultivate a very small area of land 

but the majority of them live as brokers, Sa*wa-di beiocr the river toVminiTQ -.f 

n neeftlTrl hundred viss, leipet ckauk, a hundred 

het ■ind viss, gioandnuts, one-and-a-half to two rupees the bas- 

nriceoftiel a/h ” rupees the hundred baskets. The 

pr ceof each of these articles of import was considerablv less in iSoi than 

d now UBp). riic /e^pe^ comes from Lwel6n and faungbaiiw^ (Tawn^' 
Peng) and the ncc from the Nam Hkam country. ^ 

huntinth^-m?j'''" 'rest-house and a police guard have been 

and fbe^Pi ''’n' formerly under the Kaungton Mvo/huend 

mid the I.hamo who controlled also Nammapwe, InVin, th.Krava 

n, and konben. 'Hie office was pop a, hereditary, and was held bv the 

Tr jlllm Adamson in ^,886. 

t, \u ^ ‘‘tfoektd twice by dacoits in iSSg-qo and comDletelv burnt 

to the ground, but it is now recovering. compiciciy burnt 

Anderson, 

five V*" fornu-rly conlai,,;,,- 

live limes tnat number. Continual inroads of Kachins had reduced It tA 

against the not infrequent nocturnal attacks ofVbe k' U ^®™'=ofocs 

during the day bomrl t fish and 1 .1 u, The Kachins 

floated down die river, Ar^ the Slbf^e ""i t bamboos to be 

bounded on the east by the 

plateau, on the slope of the ran^e situated on a small 

w«n, lad i, abaafhall fbr&rfcteeVsG.t” 

western fronts. Th«e are only three <!hnrt tl I f ^ eastern and 

are substantial and solidly built of tp-,k f of tbe houses 

down the sides of all th ee stree , an 1 ^ 

are diverted from the failsSS^^ aj carefully boarded over. These 

crossed in each street by a sufitantial bruJ^^'n''^''®’^ 
lamp posts dating from the tlme nf S.^ ^ few street 

are covered with plantain gardens. A verv^'f hill-slopes 

stand to the extreme south of the tmvn bai and zapat 

which was on the northrbut ha fat ^ Saivlap'aw, 
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There are three hundred and thirty-two inhabitants. All arc paddy culti- 
vators. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 460/ 

SE-DO. — -A village seven miles west of Ma-hlaing in the Northern sub- 
division of Meiktila district, with about a hundred houses. 

There is a small bazaar. 

Sfi EN,— A mong or township of the Northern Shan State of North 
Hsen Wi, 13'ing in the extreme south-west corner of the State, and border- 
ing on Hsi Paw. The Government cart-road to Lashio traverses a part of 
it. 

S& En is administered by a htamong. The population is chiefly Shan, 
with a sprinkling of Palaungs in the hills, and one or two small villages of 
Kachins. A wooden bridge on the cantilever system has been thrown over 
the Nam Ma at the hfafn 5 ?tg’s village and carries carts. It was constructed 
by Mr. Martindell, Assistant Engineer. 

SE EN. — A Shan village in the North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan State, in 
the circle of S6 En. 


It contained fifty houses in 1894, with a population of one hundred and 
eighty persons. The revenue paid was four annas per household and the 
occupation of the people was paddy cultivation. They owned thirty bul- 
locks, four buffaloes and four ponies. The price of paddy was eight annas 
the basket. 


SE-GYI.— A village on the chmng, a tributary of the Kaukkwe, in 

the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The village stands on high ground and is stockaded. It has thirteen 
houses of Shan-Rurmese. Mayin is worked regularly and taungya inter- 
mittently. The village was settled from Naungpyit, which was’ attacked 
and destroyed by Kachins in 1886. 

Sfi-GYI. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with an attached area of two square miles. 

There are ninety-six inhabitants, and a cultivated area of thirty-seven 
acres. The principal products are paddy and jaggery. The thathameda 
revenue amounted to Rs. 410 for 1896-97. S^-gyi is twelve miles from 
Ye-u. 

Sfi'GYI.-— A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with three-and-a-half square miles of attached land. 

There were one hundred and seventy-eight inhabitants in 1891 and three 
hundred and fifty-six acres of cultivated land. Paddy and jaggery are the 
chief products. The village is ten miles from Ye-u. The revenue from 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 370 for 1896-97. The village is under the 
Chaungna thugyi. 

SS: HL~A village in the Nam Hkam circle of the Northern Shan State 
of North Hsen Wi, situated close to the Nam Mao (Shvveli) river in the 
midst of the paddy plain. 

, There were forty-six houses in the village in February 1892, with one 
hundred and eighty inhabitants, all Shan-Chinese. There is a ferry a 
the village. The people cultivated the paddy-fields indiscriminately on 
either side of the river and mixed up inextricably with those of the in- 
■teabitants of the Chinese side of the border. The whole plain here is 
frequently six feet deep under water during the rainy season. The people 
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go from lioiise to liou.se in boatSj and artificial motinds are constructed at 
fre(|iienl intervals as refuges for the cattle. There is a 
in the village, with four monks. Three traders are settled in Se Haii but 
the bulk of the people are ricc-cultivators. 

SR IIL — A township in the A'kc;/ lunig ot Mid Riding of IMang Lon 
West, NoriluTn Shan State. It lies west of the Nam Pang, south of Pang 
Kilt, in the huge elliow here made by the river, . 

It had eleven villages, with one hundred and five houses in 11892 and 
eoiisisls of bar<‘ roiling downs, with a little more uncultivated ground than 
the neighbouring township and some scattered uncultivabic hills. Htim 
and thrro is a little wet paddy-land, but the great bulk is upland. I.I1C 
luiznar at Kat Tail is largely attended and there arc thirteen caravaii traders 
in the township. Sugar is produced for export. . 

Sh I! I. —A Village in the Kawn I\&Ng or Mid Riding of the Northern 
Shan Slate of Mang I.dii West. ■ ' 

It is th(^ resitlence of the htmnong in charge of the circle of the same 
nanng which is silualed in the elbow made by the Nam Iking to the south 
of Loi Tawng. The hiamonghd^'^ altugeiher twelve villages in his charge, 
most of ihnn of no great size, in the main village itself ilierc‘ were in 
April 1892 eight houses, with a population of fifty-nine personSj all Shans. 
The \illagers cultivated a little irrigated land and some sugarcane., but 
their cldef croj)s were dry. I'he village stands at a height of three thousand 
SIX hundred feet. 

Si;iK-ClIK.”A village in tlie Seik-che circle, Maing township, Pak6kku 
sulidivision and district, with a population of two hundred and sixty-one per- 
sons, according to the census of 1891. 

The ihathtmeiia amounted to Rs. 720 for 1897*98. 

SEIK-KWA. — A village in the Seik-kwai circle, Pakdkku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of seven hundred and thirty- 
ti’irce persons, according to the census of 1891. ■ 

The amounted to Rs. 1,390 for 1897-98. . 

SEIK-PYU,— A township of the Fakdkku subdivision and district, is 
boiuidcd on tln.^ north by Pauk township, on the east by Pakokku township, 
on the south by Minbu district, and on the west by Laung-she township. 

It has an area of three hundred and sixteen square miles and includes one 
hnndrtMl and nine villages, with a population of twenty-three thousand four 
liiiiulred and fourteen persons. There are twenty-nine revenue circles, which 
pay an aggregate assessment of Rs, 53,74^. The headquarters are at 
Seik-pyu. 

SEIKPYU.— A village in the Scikpyu towmship, Pakokku subdivision 
and district, with a population^of six hundred and fifty-four persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891. The thathatmda amounted to Rs. 3,340 for 
1897-98. 

SEIK-THA.--A revenue circle in 'the Taungdwing-gyaung township, 
Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwtn district 

It includes a single village and paid Rs. 630 revenue in 1897, 

SEIK-THA.~A circle in the Myingun township of Magwe district, includ- 
ing the village of Seiktha only. 
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SEIK^THA. — A village of fourteen housesj on the right bank of the 
Setkala channg in the. Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The village was founded in 1893 from Katha. It owns twcnty-eiglit 
buffaloes and cultivates some paddy. 

SEIK-THA-SU. — A village in the Indaing, township, Tantabin subdivision 
of Shwebo district, on the Mu river,- forty-seven miles .from Yc-u. 

The population in 1891 numbered one hundred and thirty-nine persons, 
all rice cultivators. The thathmneda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to 
Rs. 1 50. 

SEIK-TIIAT.-— A village in the Kunlat .circle,.' Alyaing township, Pakdkkii 
subdivisir)!! and <.lislr!ct, with a population of one hundred and Iwcuiy-two 
persons, acctjrdiog tj the census of 1891. 

d'lui tkaihameda amounted to Rs. 310 for 1897-98. 

SElK-l’HIN-HO. — A \iliage in the Ye-u township and stibdivi.sion of 
Shwebo dihlriet, thirteen miles from Ye-ii. 

The population numbcTs sixty-one ptirsons, and thirty-tw o acres of paddy 
land are cultivated. For 1896-97 the thaihamcda revenue amounted to 
Rs* 3:50. 

SEIN-BAN-GAN*— A revenue circle in theNatogyi township, Myingyan 
subdivision and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand one Inmdnul and fifty- 
five persons, and the thatiiamtda arnounled to Rs. !,2 oCk No land revenue 
was collected in the circle. 

SEIN-l:iAN-GON.--A tillage in the Chimlaung circle, Seikpye township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of twci!tydive persons, 
according, to the census of 1891*- ■ . ■ 

The thathameia amounted to Rs. 210 for 1897-98. 

SEIN-DUN.— A village in the Slnvc-gyet-;yet revenue circle, Amarapura 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, three miles south-west of 
headquarters. 

It had a population of two hundred and fifteen persons, at the census of 
1891 and paid Rs. 420 thaihameda-i^x. 

The Shwe-gyet-yet and Shwe-gyeUkya pagodas are famous for their 
pweSf which last from the first of the increase of Kasu'/i {l\Iay) until the full 
moon. 

SEIN-GAN.— A village in the Sein-gan circle, Myaing township, Pakukku 
subdivision and district, with a population of forty-seven persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 990 for 1897-98. 

SElN-GON.— -One of the quarters of Sagaing town. 

SEIN-NAN. — A revenue circle in the Tazti township, Yc-ii subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with a population in 1891 of one hundred and ninety-eight 
persons. 

The principal crop is paddy, and for 1896-97 the thathiimcda revenue 
amounted to Rs. 310. The village is fiftytwo and-a-half miles from Ye-u. 
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SEINTONG orSElNTi TON.^^A Kadilii village in Tract No. i8, Myit^ 
kyiiia cHstririj situated in 24 ' 54' riorili kitiiiule and (jf'' 56^ east longiiudet 

In 1892 it rontained twenty-five houses: its population was tinkiiowii. 

The headman has no others siihordiiiale to him. The iiihabitauts are of 
theYawyin or Lisliaw Water is plenilfiilj l)!it forage scarce. The 

poppy Is rt^ry evlensividy ciillivaled. 

S!‘dNl"ONCj."‘“'‘A Karhin village in Tntrf No. M'yilkyliia distric’t, situ* 
aled in 5;f iiortli latiliuh^ and 97'' 42/ east longitude. 

Ill iHoa it eon!aint‘d twuiiy licmses ; tlu’ population was nnascertained* 
llie are of lln Lcpiai Irihe, 

SEIN-Zh’IiKTiAN. -'-A village ill the ffuik lowiisliip and subdivision of 
PalviMikii disirit 1, with a poiuilalion of four litindred and forty-nine personsi 
;u:i‘ordiiig to ilns ciiisus of iHpi, ami a revenue of Rs. 300, incliKlcd in that 
of Thaiiii}'a-:i,fiig. 

Shd i’-KTN. -Ax'illagi' in IlicShweJio township and flisiriet^ seven miles 
from Sliweliu town, noted ft n* its silk nianiifaciiire, A large qiianlity of silk 
and /ewr.V/ an* scmilo I.ou i* Rurnia. In iBqi llir* po|mlaiitui lunn* 
lun-fd two thousand one hnii'lred and seventy-eight persinis,' composed in 
equal iiiimlH r.s of siik-weavtTs and niliivators. * I'he yearly revenue amount- 
ed to Rs'. .5..550."'- . ■ ' 

SKITyTIT\,~;\ village in the Madaya townsliip and subdivision of Man- 
dalay district, north of Ladkaiing-gyi. 

It luw seviuity houses ami ih=t population numbered in 1892 two hundred 
and fifty jiersons, approximately, 'The villagers are ciiitivators. 

Sfi KAN.-— >A circle in the Northern Shan State of lisi Paw, in the 
Eastern subdivisiom 

II iiirltuled twenty villages in iSpS and liml a population of four hundred 
and fiCty-foiir persons. It is in charge of a //e/a/Aif and is bounded on the 
north by llsawng Mkta on the west by Nam Yang, on the south by Nam Lan, • 
and on the east by Hsawng like. In the same year It paid lik 1,156-8-0 
net revcuiie am! supplied one luindnu! and ninety-seven baskets of paddy. 

It had no imveriue-fiaying fliaadipei trees. The population is engaged in 
paddy-ciiltivaiion, both lowland and upland. A great deal of sfssamiim is 
growiq esficcially round Na Ibig village, but very little cotton is produced. 
Shan paper is also turned 011 

SEKSEKYO Cf/AUNU\—A st ream utilized for irrigation purposes in 
the Ko-y\va circle, I’jinmana subdivision of Yamctlnn district. 

It rises in the south-west of the Posaung range and eventually joins the 
Ngaleik stream near Milaung-gdn in the Ko-y\va circle. The irrigation 
embankment is on tlie upper waters of the stream, near the old village of 
Kanla. It trickles out of rocks near its source and for this reason is called 
the Seksekyo, or water-dropping stream. 

SEK'l’U. — A village of fifteen houses on the Sinkan chatmg in the Shwegu 
subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The stream is easily fordable here. The villagers own eight buffaloes 
and work /<). Siiktu was formerly protected by the Lathein Kacliins, dis- 
tant one day to the south-east of Sefctu. ^ 
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SEKURR.— A village of Chins of : the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies on the side of a hill east of the Klairon stream and half a mile 
south of Yatlier, and can be reached vid Shunkla, twelve miles. 

In 1894 it had sixty houses; Tansow was its resident chief. Sekurr is a 
Yaliow villages subordinate to Vanuh-aod .pays tribute to Falam. It is sur- 
rounded by a strong hedge. There is,.good camping-ground on the north- 
east, but water is two hundred yards distant* 

Spj LAN. — A circle in the Northern Shan State of North Hscii Wi. 

It iiaJ in 1898 twenty Shan, eight Palaung and three Kachin villages, with 
a population of about snx thousand persons. It is situated abng the valley 
of the Nam Man or Shweli river, above Nam Hkam, which circle it adjoins. 
It consists of paddy plains and low hills, many of which are quite devoid of 
timber. 

The Myoza’s village contained one, hundred Shan houses, with a popu- 
lation of about six hundred souls. It is situated on a piece of high ground, 
flat on top and with precipitous sides, about half a mile from the left bank 
of the Shweli. It has a very fine Bhuddhist monastery, a few pagodas, 
and a small bazaar. Sb Lan, which was.once the capital of the old llsen Wi 
kingdom, still shows signs of its former ■greatness, in the shape of old walls, 
gateways, and on the south a dry moat p the gates, of which there are four, 
are still kept up and regularly locked each night ; the ^Yalls enclose a space 
of about half a mile scjuare, about which the present village is scattered. 

The district extends from the Nam lAaw,, where it breaks from the hills, 
to about half way down the valley of ■■the. Nam Mao, and holds half of llie 
southern portion of the island formed by the junction of the Nam Paw 
with the Nam Mao, but the frontier line is not yet demarcated. Probably 
over half of the area of Se Lan lay in the hills which formed the southern 
boundary of the valley, but all that is valuable lies along the river where 
nothing is cultivated "but paddy. There are a iiumber of bullock traders 
in the district. The Myoza’s town lies nearly opposite and only a few 
miles 'distant from M6ng Mao," the capital of the Chincse-Slsan State of 
that name, 

Sh Lan was at war with Nam Hkam in 1887 and suffered a good deal in 
the fighting, but has now recovered and is in a flourishing condition. 
All friction between the two districts has ceased. The Siian-Chinese 
villages are all in the plain or on the lower slopes of the hills and are all 
devoted to rice-cultivation* The field.s flooded by the Nam Mao and the 
Nam Paw, which technically join in Mu Se, but do not actually unite till 
within a few miles of Nam Hkam, give the heaviest harvests in the North- 
ern Shan States. The yield in the so-called island, is specially large. T’he 
relations between Mong Mao (Mfmgmao) and Sb Lan (or as it used to be 
called, Pang Hkam, from one of the most flourishing villages in the district) 
have now been very good for many years. Formerly frontier raiding used 
to be incessant, and the late Myoza of Sb Lan was once made a prisoner 
and sat in the Mdng Mao bazaar for a considerable time with a cangm 
round his neck. 

In the hills to the south there are manv Kachin villages of the four sects 
of Maru, I^hfawng, Lepai and Lashi. They were formerly rather trouble- 
some, though the Shan villages were much too strong to be black-mailed, 
and the chief annoyance was that the hillmen were exceedingly backward 
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in paying tribute and cherished violent blood feuds with other Kachin settle- 
inents on tlie Chinese side of the border. Moat of these Kachin settlements 
liavt'* now been formed into separate circles. 

SE-MIN-DAW.— A village in the Tawraa circle, Kti-hna-ywa township, 
Gangaw subdivision of F-^akokkii district, with a population of one hundred 
anti twenty-sevem persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The ikatimmeda amounted to Rs. 310 for 1897-98. 

SK MI-'N.— A circle in the Northern Shan State of Hsi Paw, in the 
Kastern stil)di vision. 

It included thirteen villages in i8g8 and had a population of eight hundred 
and thirtjf-seven persons. It is in charge of a nehatng and is bounded on 
the north by Loi Mawk, on the west ]>y T6n P^*, on the south by Nam Lan, 
and on the east by Nain Yang. In the same year it paid Rs. 1,758-8-0 net 
revenue. It had also f air hundred and forty-four revenue-paying ihanaipet 
trees, for whi<d-» Rs. 50 were rendered. The population is engaged in 
paddy cultivation, both lowland and upland. Shan paper is turned out 

SliN-GAN.-— A circle in the Natmauk township of Magwe district, in- 
cluding the Villages of Odimedan and Sitha. 

SENGLENO.~A Kachin village in Tract No. 40, Myitkyina district, 
aitualecl in 25' north latitude and 96^ 41' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained fourteen houses: its population was unknown. The 
lieadman has no others subordinate to him. The tribe to which the in- 
habitants belong has not been ascertained. There are large paddy fields. 

SENG TUM.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 40, Myitkyina district, situ- 
ated in 26® 22' north latitude and 43' east longitude* 

In 1S92 it contained iwenty-five houses; the population was not known. 

I The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants ate of 
the Marip tribe. 

SK-O-RO. — A revenue circle in the Amarapura township and subdivision 
of Mandalay district. It is the only village in the circle and is situated 
eight miles south-south-west of headt|uarters. 

It had a population of two hundred and tw^enty-five persons at the census 
of 1891 and paid Rs. 430 ihathmiedaAdci, The land revenue amounted to 
Rs. 199. 

SEFI.— -A village of Chins of the Whenoh tribe in the Central Chin Hills. 
It lies south of Botung and can be reached by Kwungli, Dihai and Kyin- 
gyaii. 

In 1894 it had sixty-five houses: Longlyen was its resident chief. It 
pays tribute to Falam. Water is available south of the village from a 

stream. 

SET-KA-BA,-— A village in the Taung-b^6n Ng^-anauk circle, Madaya 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, south-west of Pinya* 

^ It has forty houses ; its population numbered in 1897 one hundred and 
silly persons, approximately. The villagers are cultivator®. 

SfilTON HUNG. — A Palanng village of twenty-eight houses in Tawng 
Peng State, Northern Shan States* ■ . , 
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There is an excellent plank monastery. The villagers cultivate teaj and 
own twelve cattle and eight ponies. The population numbered thirty-nine 
men, forty-five women and hky-six children in 1897. 

SET-TAW.— A circle in the Mawlu township, Katha subdivision and 
district It lies along the M5za and Ledan streams, and is bounded on the 
north by Mawteik circle, on the east and south by the Manlb, and on the 
west by the Banmauk townships. 

The inhabitants of the circle are Kadus of the same clan as the Mawteik 
Kadus, and like them came from Maha-myaing and settled on the swamp 
here. They live by manufacturing salt and working gold. 

The tract they live in was obtained partly by purchase and partly by con- 
quest. 

The name Settaw is said to be derived from the Burmese ei-daw^ 
swampy place/’ which in process of time was changed to Settaw. 

The headquarters of the Settaw thugyi arc at Tabaw. After the British 
occupation Settaw circle "was divided into the two circles of Upper Settaw 
in Banmauk township, and Lower Settaw in Mawlu township. 

SET-TEIK. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, one mile west of the Shweta chaun^. 

It has fifty houses and its population numbered in 1897 two hundred 
peraoiis, approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

S6 LL-^A former mong^ or township of the Northern Shan State of 
North Hsen Wi, ruled by a resident who is accountable to the 

Saw/mu 7 only for the general condition of his charge. It includes the circles 
of Mong Pawng and Nam Sarap and occupies that part of the Hsen VVi 
valley which lies east of the capital, and, like it, is mostly in the valley of 
the Nam Tu or Myit-ngc, wdiich here, however, is considerably narrower and 
at the eastern extremity is little better than a gorge. 

The hills to the north, south and east are inhabited entirely by Kachins, 
and the circle of Na Ti to the east occupies both banks of the river, I'he 
' gopulation of Sfe U is Shan, with the exception of one village of Palaungs. 
Rice cultivation is the only industry and trade is now non-existent, though 
formeriyi when the circle was thicRly populated, there was a considerable 
irolume* 

SE-WA.— A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakdkku 
district, with a population of fifty-five persons, according to the census of 
1 89 r, and a revenue of Rs. 120, included in that of Pyinchaung 

SE*YWA. — A revenue circle in the Pagan township, and subdivision of 
Myingan district. 

, In ^895-96 the population numbered eight hundred and forty-five persons, 
igltlbe imikmeda amounted to Rs. 1,306, No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

SS-YWA,— A village in the Maw State, Myekt district of the Southern’ 
; Shan States. It m about one mile away from Myo*gyi, on the north bank 
; .^1 tto Zawgyi itre&m. 

In 1897 it had ninety-seven houses, with a population of 366 persons, and 
.ttHid Rt* annual revenue. The fields are fertile and well irrigated 
by canali from the Zawgyi and yield rice# onions, garlic and beans, 
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SB-^YWA.~A village in the Myintha circle, PakAkkn township, subdivi- 
sion, and district, wit'lia population of two hundred and seventeen persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 450, included in 
that of Tanclaw'gyi. 

Sfi-YWA CI-IA(/N€l — ‘A valley running in a general north and south 
direciion between the !\Iahudaiiiig and Pdndatmg hills in the west of Lower 
Ciiindwin district. Tiie Patoldn ckaun^ follows the valley. Formerly 
there were ten villages in the valley under one headman and it was known 
as the Se-ywa ckauug or ten-village valley in contradistinction to the Shit- 
ywa fkifung or eight-village valley, which lies to the south of it, 

SHA-BIN.— A revenue circle in the Kindat township and subdivision of 
Upper Ciiindwin tiistrict/ including a single village, with an approximate 
area of onc-and-a-half square miles. 

The population in 1891 numbered four hundred and forty-seven persons, 
and the revenue amounted to Rs. U459* 

SHATJIN. — ^A village in the Nonbo circle, Pakokkii townsbip, subdivi- 
sion, and district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-four persons, 
accordiiig to the census of 1891. 

The ihaikiimedimnioiiuti^d to Rs. 260 for 1897-98. 

SHA-lMN-CiAlNG. — A villag<* in ilie Nga Kyan circle, Pakukku town- 
ship, subdivision and^district, with a population of one hundred and twenty- 
seven persons, according to the census of iBgi. 

The ikaihameda amounted to Rs. 490 for 1897-98. 

SHA-BIN-HLA— A circle in the Magwe township and district, mcluding 
the villages of Shabinhla and Sugauksan. 

SHA-BIN-YE.~A village in the Paiik towmship and subdivision of 
Pak/‘)kku district, with a population of two hundred and twenty-three 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 750. 

SliA-DAW.— A rcvmiuc circle In the Myingyan township, subdivision, 
and district 

In 1895-96 the population numbered three hundred and ninety-five per- 
sons, and the ilmikameda amounted to Rs. 584. No land revenue was 
assessed in the circle. 

SHA-DAW.-y-A village in the Nyaungla circle, Pakokku township, sub- 
division and district, with a population of two hundred and thirty-five 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs, 510^ 
included in that of Nyaunghla. 

SHA-DAW* — A village in the Tingat circle, Pakfikku township, sub- 
division *and district, with a population of one hundred and ninety-nine 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The ikaihameda amounted to Rs. 580 for 1897-98. 

SH A-D AW.~A village in the Seik-che circle, Myaing township, Pakdkku 
subdivision and district, with a population irf sixty-four persons, accord- 
iag to the census of 1891, and a revenue of R$. ajo, included in that .of 
Seik-che. ■ ■ . . 

SHA-DAW,— A village in the DaungbAn circle, Thateitkyin townihip 
of Ruby Mines district, about two miles south of'Suleg&n. • ; , 
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It has a population of one hundred and fifty Burmese. 

SHA-DU.' — A village in the Shadaw circle, Pakokku township^ sub- 
division and district, with a papulation of two hundred and twenty-two 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amountedto Rs, 250 for 1897-98. 

SHA-GON.~A revenue circle and village in the Budalin ^township, 
Lower Chindwin district, with one hundred and lifty-two inhabitants. It 
lies on the right bank of the Mu river. 

The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 450^ from thathameda* 

SIIA-LA. — A village in the Shala circle, Seikpyu township, Pakokku siil)- 
division and district, with a population of three hundred and eight persons, 
according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. i,iio for 1897-98. 

SHALAOKRAN pHATOKRAN),— A Kachin village in Traci No. 18, 
Myitkyina district, situated in 24^-^ 59' north latitude and 97"^' 55' east longi- 
tude. . ■ ■ 

In 1892 it contained fifteen houses, with a population of forty persons. 
The headman has no others subordinate to him. llie inhabitants are of the 
Lepai tribe and Sadan sub-tribe, 'fhe poppy is cultivated. 

SHA MAN t6n or LOWER MAN t6n.— A Chinese village in North 
Hsen Wi, Northern Shan State, in Man T6n circle of Ko Kang 

It contained fifteen houses in 1894, with a population of ninety persons. 
The revenue paid was Rs. 3 per household and the people were paddy, 
maize, and opium cultivators by occupation, and owned twenty bullocks, ten 
buffaloes, and two ponies. The price of paddy was eight annas the basket. 

SHA-MEIN. — A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision 
of Myingyan district 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and ninety persons and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 272. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. 

SHA-MO HTAI (called NAM HWE AWN by the Shans).' — A Chinese 
village of twelve houses on the east bank of the Salween river in the Ko Kang 
circle of the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi (Theinm),not far from 
Mo Htai. 

In 1892 the population numbered fifty-nine persons and they cultivated a 
considerable area with highland rice, maize and poppy. The village stands 
tw'O thousand and five hundred feet above the Salween, facing the abrupt hills 
' of the sub-prefecture of I.ungling, which here touches the right bank of the 
: river* A lew pack animals are kept to carry surplus produce for sale to 
tillages in the neighbourhood. 

' ! ‘^HA-^MYO. — A village in Meiktila township, Southern subdivision of 
;L:Mtikri!a district 

I'ir The 'legend accounting for the name of the town is that in 400 B.E. 
; I'i'O# A«P.), when Nawra-hta was King of Pagan, a priest named Shin-ah 
*' ' ‘of ftiiil&f paid him a visit in order to ^get permission* to preach the religion 
"'oi ’Gaadama in Ms kingdom. The King found him to be full of holy zeal 

Had cipelled mt ^iwusand of his own priests from the country. These by 
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miraculous power formed land in the midst of Meiktila Lake and there they 
lived and established the village of Yesha-myo, which implies the removing 
of water and the forming of a town. 

SHAN DAW. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, east of Taunggaing. 

It has one hundred and ten houses, with a population of four hundred and 
fifty persons on an approximate calculation in 1897. villagers are cul- 
tivators. 

SHAN-Dfi. — A village in Meiktila township, Southern subdivision of 
Meiktila district. 

It is said that Shandh derives its name from the words Shan and t'b, 
meaning to .stay temporarily, because the village was established by Shans. 

In 1200 B.E. (1838 A.D.), the myothugyis of Meiktila and Yindaw each 
claimed the village and their dispute was settled by King Bodawpaya in 
person. 

SHAN-GAING. — A revenue circle in the Salin-gyi township of Lower 
Chindwin district, including the villages of Sliangaing and Fedaw, with 
seven hundred and tlnrty-two inhabitants. It i.s situated on the left bank of 
the South Yama stream, in the south-west of the township. 

Paddy, •'ind .sessamum are grown. The revenue from thathameda 
amounted to Rs. 1,410 for 1896-97. 

SHAN-GA-LE-KYUN. — A revenue circle in the Amarapura township 
and subdivision of Mandalay district. It is the only village in the circle 
and is situated one mile north-west of headquarters. 

It had a population of four hundred persons at the census of 1891, and 
paid Rs. 660 tkathanieda-ti%. The land revenue from the circle amounted 
to Rs. 2,583. 

SHAN-GAW. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 8, Bhamo district. 

In 1892 it contairTed twelve houses, with a population of forty-nine per- 
sons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are 
of the Lahtovng tribe and own five bullocks and five buffaloes. 

SHANG MAN TON or UPPER MAN TON.— A Chinese village in North 
Hsen Wi, Northern Shan State, in Man T6n circle of Ko Kang, 

It contained twenty houses in 1894, with a population of one hundred and 
twenty persons. The revenue paid was Rs. 3 per household and the people 
were paddy, maize and opium cultivators by occupation, and owned forty 
bullocks, twelve buffaloes, eight ponies and one hundred pigs. The price 
of pad^ was eight annas the basket {for Middle and Lower Mantdn, see 
under Chung and Sba Mant6n). 

SHAN-MYAUNG-YO. — A village in the Taung-by6n NgJs-a-she circle, 
Madaya township and subdivision of Mandalay district, north of In Ma, 

The villagers pe cultivators and coolies. There are twenty-six houses, 
and the population numbered in 1897 hundred and thirty persons, ap- 
proximately. 

SHAN-NAW.— A village of Yotun Chjns in the Southern Chin Hills, It 
lies six miles south of Raw-ywa and can be reached from Raw-ywa, crossing 
several streams, ■ ■ ' , , , 
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In 1894 it had twenty-five houses : Eiigkyiii was its resident chief. The 
village is under Rawywa, and is slightly stockaded. It has a fair watcr- 
siipply, but no camping-ground. 

SHAN-PA-AING. — A village in the Waydnbyin circle, Scikpyu township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and 
sixty-four persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 
460, included in that of Waydnbyin. 

SHAN-SEIK* — A village in the Ye-u township and Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, on the Mu river, fifteen miles from Ye-u. 

The population numbers fifty-six persons and tlie area imdcr cultivation is 
28*32 acres. The principal crop is paddy, and tilseed and arc also 

grown. The thathamedu revenue for 1896-1897 amounted to Rs. 174. The 
village is in the Madaingbin thugyiship. 

' SIlAN-SU. — A revenue circle in the Kalha subdivision and district, under 

a ywaihugyi. 

It lies close to Kathaand is largely inhabited byShans, as its name implies. 
It contains a single village, with some eighty houses. The only source of 
revenue is thathameda^ which amounted in 1897 1'^ 

, SHAN-TON, — A village in the Bahin circle, Myaing township, PakAkku 
' , / ‘ «ubdivkion and district, with a population of one hundred and seventy-four 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

'.3 ' The ihath&meda amounted to Rs. 440 for 1897-98. 

; - SHAN-YWA. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 

Shwebo district, thirteen miles from Ve-u. 

There are ninety-two inhabitants, chiefly paddy cultivators, and the ihii'- 
ikameda revenue for 1897-98 amounted to Ks, 50. 

SHAUK-PIN.— 'A village in the Yaw township, Yawdwin subdivision of 
Pakfikku district, with a population of seventy persoiis, according to the 
ifeemus of 1891. 

fry ik^ikameda amounted to Rs. 100 for 1897-98. 

' SEAUK-PIN. — A village in the Min-ywa circle/ Ku-hna-ywa township, 
tT'!;, ‘ Qangaw subdivision of Pak6kku district, with a population of two hundred 
. ^nd eleven persons, according to the census of 189 1. 

'|j'I ' The ikaihamida amounted to Rs. 430 for 1897*98. 

i';, A ferry is maintained at the expense of the Public Works Department 

'fj; i ‘ during the rainy season. 

i!' , , ' SHAUKT'TN-CHAUNG.yA village in the Sa-be circle, Myaing township, 
PaMkku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
persons^ according to the census of 1891.. 

!v/|l 1 ’ ' '''' The amounted to Rs. 180 for 1897-98. 

fii’f ‘f i SEAUK-PIN-CHAUNG.^A village k the Chaungz^n-gyi circle, Myakg 
Pakfliku subdivision and district, with a population of ninety-two 
according to the census of 1891. 

. The wnounted to Rs. 180 for 1897-98. 

‘ revenue circle in the Natogyi towmship, Myingyan sub- 

1: , ; iif Won and diilrict. - . 
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In 1895-96 the population numbered two thousand four hundred and five 
persons and the ikatkameda B,mQunt^d to Rs# 3 j447* No land revenue was 
collected in the circle. 

SHAW-BYU. — village in the Mayagan townshipj Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo districtj twenty miles from Ye-u. 

There are two hundred and eighteen inhabitants, who paid Rs« 560 ///a* 
ikameda revenue for 1896-97. They are all cultivators. 

SHAW-BYU,— A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, twidve miles from Ye-u. 

There are sixty inliabitants, and one hundred and twcnty-fivc acres of 
land are rultivaled, chiefiy with paddy. Tkaihameda revenue amounting 
to Rs. 360 was paid for 1896-97. 

SHAW-BVU-BIN. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, north-west of Bawdi. 

It has twenty houses, and its population numbered in 1897 
sons, approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

SIIAW-BYU-BIN,— A village in the Tilin lowiinhip, Paiik subdivision of 
Fakokku district, with a pr>puIation of seventy-two persons, at:cording to 
the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 180. 

SHAW-frAN. — A village in the Northern subdivision of Mciktila district, 
with fifty houses, lying west of Ma-hlaing, on the borders of Myingyan dis- 
trict. 

A good deal of cotton is raised in the neighbourhood. Some resistance 
was shown here by the dacoit, Nyan Nyun of Myingyan, after the Annex- 
ation. 

SIiy\Wf.AN.~A Palaung village in the Sailein circle, Kodaimg township 
of Ruby Mines district, giving its name to the portion of the Sailein circle 
which lies on the north side of the Shwell river. 

Sliawlaii was the scene of much strife between the Kachins and Palaungs, 
arising from a petty quarrel, in 1878. Eventually the Kachins drove out the 
F^alaungs and destroyed their villages, but subsequently allowed them to re- 
turn, and they have since lived peaceably together. Shawlan is at the ex- 
treme north-east corner of the Kodaung. 

SHA-ZI-GYET.— -A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, cast of Letkaungyi. 

It has twenty houses, and its population numbered in 1897 ninety-three, 
persons. The villagers are cultivators. 

SHfe.— A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakfikku dis- 
trict, with a population of two hundred and twenty-nine persons, according 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 410. 

SHEIN-MA-GA.— A township in the Shwebo subdivision of Shwebo dis- 
trict, with an approximate area of one hundred and seventy-six square miles. 
It is bounded on the east by the Irrawaddy river, on the west from Sadaung- 
gyi village by a straight line southwards to Thalaing village and thence to 
the village 0! Ta*-gyi, on the north by the southern boundary of the Shwebo 
township, and on the south by a line from Ta-gyi village to Nga-singaing vil- 
lage and the northern boundary of S^ing district. 
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The township consists of two revenue circles, Inbc and Thayaing. 

The following table shows the revenue and the population of each circle 
in i 897 : — ‘ ' 


Circle. 

*1 

1 

" a 

g 

State land. 

X. 

. r . 

- ;u» ■■ 

■ 0 .. 

& 

Fruit tree tax. 

Fishery. 1 

c 

<u ■ 

■■ S ■ 

'O. 

.. 

m 

Population, 

I 


Rs. 

Rs. A. F. 

Rs. 

Rs» 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. l\ 


Inbe 

9»o6o 

41 3 0 



266 

.«• ■ ■ 

... 

5,2q6 

Thayaing ... 

I 4 ,S(X> 

131 4 0 

... 

4 

133 


sBf) 9 0 

0 , 9 iB 

Total 0. 

24460 

172 7 0 

... 

I-,. ■ ^ ■ 

399 


386 9 0 

12,214 


SHEIN-MA-GA,—- The headquarters of the township of^ that name of 
Shwebo district. It is situated on the eastern slope of the Minwiui rangCi at 
a distance of thirty-two niiles from Shwebo. 

Sheinmaga is the second most important river station in Shwebo district. 
The population in 1891 numbered one thousand five hundred and thirty 
persons, and the revenue amounted to Rs. 4,073. 

SHELPE. — A village of Chins of theSftktc (Nwengal) tribe in the North- 
ern Chin Hills. It is situated seventeen miles soutli-wc^st of Tiddim, and the 
easiest route is vui Losow, Puniperim ford and Kapyal 

In 1894 it had sixty-seven houses. The resident chief was Powkawoon. 
The villagers are Kanhows and are subordinate to Howchinkup. The village 
disarmed and destroyed in 1893, stockaded.^ Water is sulli- 

detit in a stream on the south-east of the village and there is good camping- 
ground close by. 

SHEMPL— A village of Yofcun Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. It lies 
four miles north-east of Lungno and can be reached by the Lungno-Lostaw 
road, thence by a path leading south-east. 

In 1894 it had sixty houses. Ain Ton and Lekya were its resident chiefs* 
The village is influenced by the Lungno chiefs and was partially disarmed in 
1895. It is stockaded and has fair water-supply with plenty of good camping- 

ground. 

, ' StiERRWE.— A village of Chins of the Haka tribe in the Southern Chin 
' IliHi* It lies two miles north-west of Rimpi and can be reached from Haka, 
crossing the Tonvarr and several other streams. 

y Ju i8p4 it had twentv houses# Hoidun was its resident chief. The village 
pyft ttibute to Lyen Mo. 

SHIELMONG.— A village of Chins of the Kanhow tribe In the Northern 

CWi Hills. It lie8_ twenty-three miles from Tiddim and east of the Tlddim- 
Lenacot road* It is teaeWd by a road running west along the side of the 



tlirough Lcnacotold post, then turning south and dropping gradually down 

In 1894 it had four houses. Tlie village has no resident chief. The in- 
habitant. s are Yos under Ilowchinkup. The village has been disarmed. 
WatiT i.s obtainable from a small stream. 

SHILLAM.— A village of Chins of the Whenoh tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. In !Sq4 it had thirty houses. Wahninshwe was its resident chief. 

It lies two miles south of Sea-ak and can be reached thence. It pays tribute 
to Fa lam. There is a .small wat(;r-.supply. 

SIlILONtr.— A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lic.s south of Taunghwe and west of Shingnai, and can be reached 
vuf Taunghwe and then south. 

In 1894 it had thirteen houses. The name of the resident chief was 
Ya-mong. 

It is subordinate to Vannul and pays tribute to Falam. 

SHIMPI. — A village of Chins of the Tashfin tribe in the Central Chin 
1 nils. It lies in a v.ailfn- on the south .slope of tlie hills north of the Pan river, 
half a mile I'asI of Ybnmwcl, and can be reached vtd Minkin, thikwel, 
Lyenhai, and Yonmwel, distant twenty-six miles. 

In 1894 it had thirty houses. The resident chief was Nahl&. 

Shimpi is a Kweshin village and pays tribute to both Haka_ and Falam. 
There is no camping-ground in the village, but sufficient water is obtainable. 

SHIMlb— A village of Chins of the Klang-klang tribe in the Southern 
Chin Hills. It lies five miles south-east of Tunzan, and can be reached from 
Haka vid Shopun. 

In 1894 it had fifteen houses. Hlwen Tan was its resident chief. 

Shimse is under Ywahit. There is no camping-ground and the water- 
supply is bad. 

SHIMYAUL.— -A village of Chin.s of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills, It lies between Dihai and Lyendu, and can be reached vtd Lyendu. 
In 1894 it had twenty houses. Lyen-hnyel was its resident chief. 

It is subordinate to Vannul and pays tribute to Falam. 

SHIMYAWL. — A village of Chins of the Tash6n tribe in the Central 
Chin Hills. It lies two miles west of Lunbum and can be reached vM Parrt^ 
and Kullyam. 

In 1894 it liad thirty-eight houses. The resident chief was Song Kup. 
Shimyawl is a Shunkla village, paying tribute to Falam. There is plenty 
of water in a stream one mile west off and below the village, 

SHI-NAN.— A village in the Ywe-kyubauk revenue circle, Amarapuwt 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, six-and-a-half miles south of 
headquarters. . 

It had a population of two hundred persons at the census of 1891 and paid 
Rs. 400 tkathameda~taix, 

SHIN-DAW-K6n.--A village in the Ye-pyi revenue circle, Pathein-gyi 
township, AmarapurasuMivision Mandalay district, twelve miles north-«art 
of headquarters. ^ 
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It had a population of three hundred and twenty-five persons at the census 
of 1891 and paid Rs. 600 thathameda-izx, 

SHINGAL— A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin 
Mills. It lies twelve miles west and slightly south of Botaung, and can be 
reached imt Botaung and thence by a path. 

In 1894 it bad twenty-five houses. The resident chief was Raw-yatung. 
Shingai is subordinate to Vannul and pays tribute to Falara. 

SHINGOP or SENMAKOR.— A mixed Chinese .and Yawyin village in 
Tract No. 20, Myitkyina district, situated in 25° 20' north latitude and 97“ 58' 
cast longitude. 

In i8oa it contained sixteen houses, with a population of forty-two persons. 
The headman has no other villages subordinate to him. The villagers own 
five bullocks and five ponies and mules. Senmakor is the Chinese name. 

SHIN-IILA.— -A villiige in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, north of Hin-tha-g6n. 

It has one hundred and twenty-five houses, with a population of five hun- 
dred persons on an approximate calculation made in 1897. The villagers are 
coolies and cultivators. 

SHINKWON.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district, 
situated in 25"53' north latitude and 97° 54' east longitude. 

In l8ga it contained twenty houses ; the population was unknown. The 
inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe. The headman has no others subordinate 
to him. 

SHIN-MA-GAN.— .A village in the Nga-kyan circle, PakAkku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of seventy-three persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891. 

The revenue from ihaUiameda amounted to Rs. 140 for 1897-98. 
SHINSHl.^ — A village of Chins of the TashSn tribe in the Central Chin Hills. 
It lits twenty-four miles north of Lomban village and can be reached by a 
gwd path from Fort White, 

In 1894 it had ninety-five houses. The resident chief was Twehmin, 

The jKsople are Tash6ns, commonly called Norns, and are tributary to 
Falam. Shinshi village consists of four subordinate hamlets : \’’ayang, Inral, 
Yawlu, and Shielshi. The group was tvvo-thirds disarmed in 1893. There 
is excellent water-supply and camping-ground below the main village. 

SHIRAWKONG. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 18, Myitkyina district, 
situated in 34° 59' north latitude and 97° 49' east longitude, 
k; In 1893 it contained forty-three bouses ; its population was unknown. The 
. ht a d maw has no others Subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Marip 
tii»> aari cultivate the poppy. 

dHlRKLAlj**" A village of Yotun Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. It 
lies six miles west-north-west of Lotaw and can be reached via Lotaw. 

. la t%4 It had one hundred and fifty houses. Maung Baw and Taing Baing 
-iwtre its resident chiefs. Shirklai is a well-built village, but it is not stock* 
ndei' S(W la -ttwly approached. There is good camping-ground on a large 
l^reM half a,mjbfeskm',th« villajfe, which was partially disarmed in 1895^ 
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SFilRSHI. — A village of Yotan Chins- in the Southern Chin Hills. It 
lies two miles east of Satawn and can be reached mi Shirklai. 

In 1894 it had twenty houses. Miinpn was its resident chief. Shirslii is 
not stockaded and has a small camping-ground with indifferent water-supply. 

SIHT-YWA €!IA UNG, — A valley to the east of the P6ndaung range in 
Lowt*r Cliliiclwin district ; through it ilow the headwaters of the north Yama 
and it took its name from the eight large villages which in Burmese 
times had been formed on the banks of that stream* 

It was in this valley that most of the rebels under the Shwe-gyobyu Prince 
collected in the rebellion of October 1887 and were defeated at the tight at 
Chinbyit 

SI lON-SHI.— A village in the Min^ym^a circle, Kuhna-ywa township, Gan- 
gaw subdivision of Pakukku districts with a population of one tliousand and 
forty-five persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The ihaihameda amounted to Rs. 2,670 for 1897-98. 

SHOPUN, — A village of Chins of the Klangkiang tribe in the Southern 
Chin Hills. It lies ten miles norih-north-wcst of Klangkiang, and is reached 
from I'laka mi Lonzert. 

In 1894 it had thirty houses. Turn Klin and Nam Hai wore its resident 
chiefs. Shoptui was once strongly forliried, but the defences are now in 
nuns. It is under Ywaliit of Klangkiang. Water is very scarce^ but there 
is a good camping-ground. 

SHUMSHIIM.— A village of Chins of the Haka tribe in the Southern Chin 
Hills. It lies four miles south-west of Rumkiao and can be reached from 
Haka, fifteen miles, by the road to Rumkiao. 

In 1894 it had fifty houses. The resident chief was Sarnghe. Shumshum 
was built in 1893 cottiers from Kotarr, under the protection of Lyen Mo. 
There is good camping-ground with fair water-^supply. The village is not 
stockaded. 

SHUNKLA.^ — A village of Chins of the TashAn tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies on the side of a hill running down to the Manipur river and on 
the south of it, and can be reached by a Chin track from the north-west to 
Falam post, about six miles. 

* In 1894 it had tw’-o hundred houses. The resident chief was Klan Mung. 
The people are TashSns, subordinate and paying tribute to Falam. There 
is good camping-ground with plenty of water on the north-west of the 
village. There is water also at the fourth mile. Shuiikk could best be 
attacked by following the ridge of the hills and dropping down from the we«t" 
or south-west. There are many fences and hedges inside it. 

SHURBUM.~A village of Chins of the Whenoh tribe ia the Centra! Chin 
Hills. It lies two-and-a-LiIf miles south-west of Punti: and can be reached 
mi Punt^. 

1894 it had thirty-nine houses. Eng Bi was resident chief. It pays 
tribute to Falam* Shtirbum has been prlty disarmed. Water is avalkble. 

SHURGNEN*~A village of Lawtu CWnt in the Southern Chin Hills* 
It lies five milea south-east of Aibur and cm be reached from Haka ^y a 
path leading in a south-easterly direction across several ravines and a 
tributary of the Yat& stream. , . ■ . .:b: ? 
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In 1894 it had one hundred and fifty houses. Hw6ii M6ng and Tai K6k 
were its resident chiefs. The village is heavily stockaded and difficult to 
enter from the north, but is undefended from the south. It was partially 
disarmed in 1895. There is camping-ground on the stream below the vil- 
lage on the road to Aibur, but the space is somewhat confined. 

SHURKWA. — ^A village of Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. It lies 
forty miles south of Haka and can be reached from Haka in a southerly 
direction via Paizfin, across the Boinu river and three other small streams^ 
and from Min-ywa, across the stream and ascending steeply for two-and-a- 
half miles into the village. 

In 1894 it had two luimlred houses Mdnkon and Lyense were it resident 
chiefs. Sliurkwa is a strongly posted %d!!age : its noriliern entrance is 
heavily stockaded, but the ^southern portion is undefended. The village 
surrendered after resistance in 1890-91. There is no good camping-ground 
near the village, where 'water also is scarce, but a good camp may be found 
two-and-half-a miles away on the road to Tonwa. Shurkwa was partially 
disarmed in 1895. 

SHWE-BAN. — A village in the Myothit township, Taungdwingyi sub* 
division of Magwe district. 

The soil is very fertile and cutch-boiling is a considerable industry. 
Shweban was the headquarters of a dacoit band under Buddha Yaza until 
the beginning of 1890. 

SHWE-BAlJNG.~A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, east of the Irrawmddy. 

It has forty houses and a population of one hundred and twenty persons, 
on an approximate calculation made in 1897. The villagers are coolies and 
cultivators. 

SH WE-BE. — A circle in the Kyi-daunggan township, Fyinmana subdivi- 
sion of Yamfethitt district. 

• It was first settled in 1848. One of King Bodaw^s elephants, called 
^ 2 awana^ fell sick here while the king was on a tour to Toung. A local 
doctor named San Bu succeeded in curing it and was rewarded with a fee 
of five ticals of gold. The village has therefore been called Shw^ebe ever 
since* 

It had thirty-two houses in 1897* neighbouring village of Einsauk 
had fifty-seven inhabitants. 

SHWE-BO.~A district in the Sagaing division with an area of eight 
thdusaud three hundred and seventy-six square miles, and a population of 
two hundred and thirty thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine persons. 
II is bounded on the north by Katha, on the south by Katha and Lower 
Chindwin, on the vrest by Upper and Lower Chindwin, and on the east by 
Ruby Mines and Mandalay districts. The Irrawaddy river forms the divi- 
ding line on the east The boundaries differ from those that existed under 
Burmese rule, Wuntho then forming part of Sliwebo. 

The physical features of the district vary considerably. The Minwun 
range runs down the whole eastern side, skirting the 
^ ' Irrawaddy and gradually sinks until at Sheinmaga, it 

ii little tnore than a bank of elevated ground ; to the north it is a genuine 
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hill range, rocky and crossed with difficulty; it maintains this character as 
far as Kabwet'at the foot of the Lower First Defile. It is for the most 
part un.suitod for any kind of cultivation. West of the _Mu river there 
is a gradual ascent to the hills which divide the district from Upper 
Chindwin. Between the.se ranges and on both sides of the Mu is a plain 
unbroken except for some small isolated hills in the north-east and north, 
and for the low Sadaunggyi range in the south-east, enclosing the south 
Nga-sin circle. I'lie greater part of this plain, with the exception of the 
fore.sts described helo\v, is a rice-growing tract: on the higher ground, 
where tlu‘ soil is more or less sandy, grow in the uncultivated state sparse 
bushes. Maize, niill(.ts of various kinds, sessamum, cotton, and peas 
nrf rnicoil thrniKrhoiil this nart. The ;^?/'/-palm grows well and supports a 
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East of the Mu are the Haliti (or Thayaing) lake, the Hladaw (orPinzin) 
lake, and the Kadu lake. These are httle more thaai 
Lakes. tanks, though covering considerable areas, and owe their 

existence partly to art, embankments and escapes having 
been constructed to make their water storage qualities more complete. 
They lie in the southern part of the district, and catch the drainage from 
the streams above mentioned as well as the water from the Mu canal. 1 hey 
are rarely ever dry and, on the other hand, except when quite full, sel* 
dotu h«ive mticli depth of water* 

The Thamantha lake in the south-west stands in the same category. 

In the Yc-u Subdivision west of the Mu are the f abym and l a-ze lakes ; 
these are of very minor importance and are partially dry during the hot 

..■■weather*," 

The only tract worth notice under the head of marshes in the district 
is the Mudein, mentioned below as a forest. 

The district has black cotton soil and clay, more or less sandy, which 
constitute the bulk of the rice land. The higher lands 
Geology. in the plain are generally sandy and in parts unsuitable 

for any kind of cultivation. Along the Mu and in the 
Mudein, however, where there is alluvial deposit, the soil is specially favour- 
able for the cultivation of peas of different sorts, sessamum, maize, miscel- 
laneous millets, and even wheat. Cotton could be grown in the south if a 
short rainfall could be depended on, and is cxtemsively cultivated in the 
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One thousand and fifty square miles is estimated to be the area of prO‘ 
tected forest east of the Mu in the Mu Forest division, and of it two hun 
drod and ninety-onu square miles are teak-bearing. The forests of the 
Ye-u subdivision abouml in teak, thitya, in, ingyins-n^ cutch, and covei 
an area of one thousand and one hundred square miles ; of this area tw< 
hundred and ninety square miles comprising the forests of— - 


during the reign of Boduw Faya, when whole villages were tlepopulated. 
’I'liotisands of people died of starvation and bauds of lawless men roamed 
at will all over the country. 

ITevious totheri.se of the Alompra (Alaung-paya) dynasty no serious 
attempt at irrigation works seems to have been made In Shwebo. But 
when this town became the capital the district had special claims as well 
as special needs. Still there were irrigation works of a kind, before this. 

One of the oldest in the district is the Palaing tank, said to have been 
dug and banked by .Mingaung I, of the House of Nyaungyan, and King of 
Ava. The Maha-yasa-win, however, makes no mention of the work, nor 
of the founding of the Mahabo and Myohla cities, also ascribed to Min- 
gaung I. No satisfactory explanation is given as to why the King of Ava 
should found cities and strengthen them into fortres.ses in the Shwebo 
district, nor why he should hare constructed the Palaing irrigation works. 
The inscription set up by King Mlndon concerning the Maha-nanda lake 
makes mention of this tank as well as of Gyo-gya, but gives no details. 
The canal and the embankment are known at present as the Mingaung 
canal and embankment. 

The Palaing tank is about two-and-a-half miles square and has now 
fallen into disrepair. It irrigates a large tract in the south of the district. 

On the accesion of Alompra the Shwebo district received special atten- 
tion. He constructed the “ Little Mu," a canal of sixty miles in length, 
running from north to south and irrigating the part of the district that lies 
between the Mu and the Irrawaddy, It forms the largest irrigation work in 
Shw'ebo. The eastern subdivision forms a complete system of irrigation 
works, so constructed as to run one into the other and having the Little 
Mu as the main supply. 

After the death of Alompra and during the reigns of his successors, who 
founded capitals in other parts of the country, irrigation was entirely 
neglected until the reign of King Mindfin, who seized the throne with the 
aief of the people of the Shwebo district. He showed his gratitude. The 
Little Mu and all other works were set In order and repaired. »*•* 
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perience gained since Alompra’s time pointed to the insufficiency of the 
Little Mu to supply the whole district with water, owing to the scanty 
rainfall King Mindon therefore turned his attention to the Mu river as 
the chief water-supply* The Einshemin^ known as the War Prince/^ 
was deputed to carry out the project and the Mu river near Myin-hkwa- 
daungj north of Myedu, was bunded up and the stream turned into the 
Little Mu, For two years the country had abundant water, and to this 
day the people tell of rafts of timber coming down the stream to the 
Maha-nanda Lake. Then, however, the embankment gave way and the 
Little Mu became once more the main water-supply of the district and 
dependant on the rainfall 

Since the Occupation a scheme of irrigation-work, partly following King 
Mind6n's system, has been drawn up, but actual work has not yet been 
begun* 

The chief lakes and tanks in the district are: the Maha-nanda lake, the 
Gyo-gya tank, the Singut tank, the Palaing tank, the^ Mingaung canal, 
the Yinba tank, the Hladaw Pinzin tank, the Kyw^ Zin tank, the Halin 
lake, the Payan tank, and the Kanthaya lank q. v* 

Most of these are so selected as to have a large catchment area and are 
dependent on the rainfall drainage from the adjacent country, none being fed 
from perennial streams. A new scheme to irrigate two hundred and .siKty 
thousand acres, with tlie^Mu river as a source of supply, is under consider- 
ation. 

The rainfall follows the valleys of the Mu and Irra- 
waddy and leaves the rest of the district comparatively 
dry. it vari(^s from an average of thirty-one to thirly- 
four inches in Shwebo. 

The average temperature is 90''' in the hot 'weather and falls to 60^^ to 
61® in the cold season, the maximum and minimum readings being 104*^’ and 
56 ^ Malaria follows in the course of the rain, but on the whole the cli- 
mate is gooii, except in the forest tracts of the north and ivest* 

The administration of the district prior to the British Occupation seems to 
, have..been very unsettled. This was in a great measure 
^ Admimstration Iq favouritism. There are instances of portions of 
III Burmese times. district becoming independent of the civil and mili- 
tary officers at headquarters owning to the appointment of a favourite from 
the Palace* 

The Shwebo town and suburbs had a civil officer called a Myook^ who 
appears to have governed independently of any other local official. The 
rest of the country, w'ith the exception of theChauk-ywa circle, over which , 
siu officer called Thenah 6 k was placed, w^as under the administration of the 

Mymk •let Bo, who had civil and criminal powers. 

Later, these arrangements were revised and Bo Byin was appointed 
Governor of the Ninth district, a tract which extended to the north as far 
aa Wtintho and to the south as far as Singaing in the present Sheinmaga 
isiiihdivision. 

The following are the designations of the local officers appointed under 
'Bo Bjrln 

(a) Bo By!n himself, whose official designation and title in the Palace 
during King MindSn’g tinaO was She-mniaw-hmtt, Yatana-iheinga Myo^wnn 


Temperature and 
climate. 



Afnka Minf^ming Vasa. All the local officers were tccliincally sub- 
ordinate (o tlic U'iniia^e&mif, but Kvauk-myauug, being outside the ninth 
district, had an independent Myoilk. Bo Byin held civil, criminal, reve- 
nue and military administrative powers and was directly subordinate to 
the Taingda MmgyL lb; had powers of life and death without appeal. 
On receipt of i\v'."lflut-ihm orders for the collection and payment of re- 
venue, Bo Hyin issued orders to the Saw 6 wa of Wuntho and to the Wuns 
and Myintat Bos. 

(/;) He had a Secretary to assist him in his work, called KayaingSa-ye- 
iryi. lie issu(‘d all orders and, with the permission of the Wtndaiv-kmu, 
could irv civil and criminal cases. 

(r) Wuntho was under a iFun in Burmese days and so was not on the 
same fotrting as such Shau States as 1 Isen Wi or Mong Nai. The Wun 
having rendered spf'ciiil service during the Fadein Mintha’s rebellion was 
made a Sawhoa. Although Wuntho became a part of Bo Byin’s district in 
civil and criminal matters! the Sawbisa had full powers of life and death in 
Wuntho. He had to send the revenue money to Bo Byin and criminals 
demanded by the WindaiB-hmti were arrested by the Sawbva and extra- 
dited. Outside these duties the Sawbwa was independent, though he ac- 
knowledged Bo Byin as his superior officer. 

{d) The Mvowuns were next in rank to the Windaw-kmu, but their juris- 
diction did not extend beyond the myo over which they were set in au- 
thority. Alyowuns were appointed to the following places > 

(1) Tantabin and Pyinzala. 

(2) Myedu. 

(3) Kawlin. 

(4) .Shwe a-shc-gyaimg. 

(5) Indauktha. 

Nga-yan6 and Kawthandi had a Myosa. 

The Myoimns possessed full civil powers, but they collected revenue 
only under the orders of Bo Byin, and criminal cases could not be tried by 
them without the permission of the Windais-kmu. 

(e) The Myintat Bo was chief cavalry officer under the iVindaw^hmu, 
His civil, criminal and fiscal powers extended over all the villages outside 
the jurisdiction of the Myowuns and the Wuntho Sawbwa. He resided 
sometimes in Mandalay and sometimes in the district.^ His work was car- 
ried out by the Myosa-yh and the Myingaungs during his absence. He 
could not try civil and criminal cases without the permission of the Kayaing- 
tt'un. 

The duties of all the Myin officers combined those of cavalry and of Civil 
Police. 
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(/) The Myinsa-yes were a little more than the mere clerks that the 
name indicates. Their rank was next to the Myintat Bo. They had 
criminal powders only if conferred on them by the J^ayaing-wun andj with 
the same authority, could try revenue and other cases. They collected reve- 
nue through the Myingaungs. 

(g) The Myingaimgs were subordinate officers, wdio had powers in civil, 
criminal and fiscal matters according to the trust placed in them by the 
Wtndaw-hmu^ without whose authori1>y they could do nothing. 

{h) The Myothugyis were in charge of Myo^ which might be a single 
town, or a town with its suburban villages. In the latter case these small 
villages had tlmgyis wffio were under the orders of their myothugyi. Some- 
times a Myothugyi was placed over a large number of villages, not attach- 
ed to any particular township, as in the case of Kyaukmyaung, and then all 
the Ywa-^thugyis in his circle or taik became subject to his orders. As 
elsewhere, Myothugyis received commission on all revenue collections. 
They also had powers to try ail petty cases, civil, criminal and fiscal, and 
collected fees for doing so, according to a regular scale, 

(2) Thugyis or Ywa-thugyis had the same powers and privileges in their 
more limited domain. All these nine classes of officers were appointed by 
the king and were the legitimate and generally recognized administrative 
and executive officials. But the system w^as subject to alteration with the 
royal whim. If the king desired to favour or honour a particular person, 
he never failed to make an appointment for him, if none suitable existed. 
Thus a Thenat- 6 h was appointed to the charge of the Chauk-ywa circle, and 
any individual officer might be relieved from subordination to his proper 
chief. 

As elsewhere in Upper Burma, there was prior to King Mindon's reign 

Revenue admin- no organized system of revenue collection. In the Pagan 
istration in Bur- King’s time the lower provinces paid revenue which the 
mese times. king appropriated in its entirety. The officials who 

collected it received no pay and supported themselves on the fees which 
they demanded from suitors. The higher officials were made Myozas^ and 
the king divided the revenue of the myo with the Myoza. Upper Burma 
was at that time exempt from all taxation, and the annual quittance paid to 
the king from Shwebo as kun-bo was twenty-five viss of silver. 

During King Mindon's reign taxation was first instituted, the reason as- 
signed being the numerous petitions from the people that the extortions of 
the local officials were becoming unbearable. Salaries for officials were 
then introduced, and at first thathameda was demanded at the rate of one 
rupee per household. In the following year the demand was raised to 
three rupees from each house. This rate was levied for about eight years 
and was then again raised to three rupees ten annas. 

In 1228 B.E. (1866 A.D.), after the rebellion of the Padein Prince, the 
rate was raised in some villages to eight rupees, in others to ten, and even, 
in the case of some rich villages, to twelve rupees per household. The 
next year ten rupees was fixed as the all-round rate. 

Other sources of revenue were the royal share of one-quarter of the 
outturn from royal lands, royal gardens, irrigations, monopolies, fairs and 
forest taxes* 
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The mode of collection of the thathameda was adopted by us from the 
system introduced by King Mindon, The king’s order for collection was 
conveyed to the Windaw-hnm, He in turn issued orders to all the myo-^ 
wuns and to the myintat ho^ who passed on the instructions to the Myo* 
thugyis and thugyis. These then submitted the thathameda roils, which 
technically wex‘e checked by the myingaungs and myowuns and then sub- 
mitted to the WmdatD-hmu^ who passed them. Then thamadis w^ere ap- 
pointed, and assessment by them and collections by the inyothugyis and 
thtigyish^^yjx. 

Objections to the thamadis assessment were heard and determined by 
the myothugyi ov ihugyi^ from whose decision appeal lay to the myingaung 
or myowun* If the thamadi took the oath and stated that the assessment 
was fair, it was never interfered with. The money when collected was paid 
over to the myingaungs and myowuns^ who forwarded it to the kayaing^ 
wiin. It was generally this officer who deducted and paid the commission 
and the amount due for the salaries of the different officers, including him- 
self, and forwarded the balance to the Akiinda'm where it was paid 

in after being passed by the Taingda Mingyi. 

The revenue from royal lands w^as collected by an officer called ledaw~6k^ 
appointed by the Hlut-daw, He was subordinate to 
i\\^ k ay aing wun and myowuns and took his orders from 
them. The title was changed to that of le-sa-ye when 
the king demanded irrigation tax. The le^dawdkjlht thugyis and the ywalu- 
gyi estimated the probable outturn and submitted the statement to the wuns^ 
who checked it. The statement thus passed was forwarded by the kayaing 
wun to the le-yon in Mandalay, and this department conveyed the orders 
of the king as to the disposal of the revenue. Sometimes the revenue was 
sent up in coin and sometimes in kind; occasionally orders w’ere received 
to give the paddy collected to p6ngyiSf The same course was adopted 
with regard to the irrigation-tax by the Usa-ye^ the only difference being 
the submission in the first instance by the thugyis of the statement of lands 
irrigated. This was checked by the le-su'^ye. The tax w^as collected by 

the thugyi and paid to the le-sa-ye. The kayaing wu?z then proceeded 

in the manner shown for royal lands revenue. 

The principal fisheries and ferries of the Shwebo district are on the Irra- 

Fisheries, ferries, waddy river and in the Kyaukmyaung circle. This circle 
forest tax, and mo- was independent of the the jurisdiction of the 

nopolies. kayaing wun^ and dealt directly in civil, criminal, and 

fiscal matters with the court in Mandalay. 

The revenue derived from the above four sources was known during 
Burmese rule as the a-sut and a-kyatik tax. The last-named consisted 
chiefly of cart-tax, boat-tax, and commission agency tax. 

The myothugyi of Kyaukmyaung invariably had the monopoly of these 
four taxes from the Revenue office in Mandalay, and paid for them a fixed 
sum of Rs. 2,400, rendered in half-yearly instalments. He in turn sub-let 
them to others. The tax realized by the myothugyi was a fluctuating one, 
dependent upon the state of the river and the rainfall. 

The forest tax was fixed at the rate of one rupee per dha^ 
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Among the monopolies cart-tax was fixed at two annas for every cart 
used for purposes of trade. The boat-tax varied from one rupee to four 
annas per boat, according to the articles traded in. There were four com- 
mission agencies, one at each of the following places : Kyaukmyaung, Yedaw, 
Malh and Sha-gwe. The tax realized by the myothugyi from the agencies 
varied according to the prosperity of the year. These four sources of reve- 
nue were of no great importance, yielding comparatively small amounts. 

The fisheries on the Irrawaddy were until King Mindon^s time claimed 
and worked as hobahding or private property, belonging to the families of 
the original fishermen. King Mindon, however, issued a rescript claiming 
the fisheries for the crown and from that date they became royal pro- 
perty. 

The royal gardens never paid taxes to the Revenue office in Man- 
dalay. The gardens were generally assigned to favour- 

Royai gardens. ite Queens and Princesses for their use for life. The gar- 
deners were all appointed by the king and were invested 
with the powers of a thugyi. They looked after the garden as well as the 
village, when one was attached to the garden, and periodically presented 
the royal lady to whom it was granted with a portion of the produce. 
The office of gardener was hereditary. There were nine royal gardens 
in the Shwebo district. 

The principal tax was derived from the glaze used in the manufacture. 

The original potters were Talaings from Pegu, brought 
Pottery. to Upper Burma and established in villages in the 
locality where the clay suitable for the manufacture was 
plentiful. Their settlement in Shwebo is said to have dated from the 
time of Alompra. One of the potters was selected by the king and ap- 
pointed 0 -gaung^ with the powers of a thugyi over the village, as in the 
case of the royal gardens. The office was hereditary. The potters^ villages 
paid no special tax. During Burmese times they were liable only for the 
thathameda. Since the Annexation they pay a license tax to the British 
Government. 

There are three large fairs held in the Shwebo dis- 
trict, and these brought in a small revenue. These are— 

(1) the Ingyindaw fair ; 

(2) the Myedufair; and 

(3) the Thihadaw fair. 

The collection of the dues from the Ingyindaw fair fell originally to the 
Kayaing Wun, from the Myedu fair to the Myedu Wiinj and from the Thi- 
hada fair to the Wun of Thihadaw. Latterly this system was changed and 
the Mandalay Revenue office farmed out the collections to contractors, who 
undertook to pay a fixed sum for the license to take the fees. The licen- 
sees, besides paying a fixed rent to the Mandalay treasury, had to bear 
all the expenses of the fair, such as building stalls, holding pwes^ and 
feeding the officials who attended the fair. The average receipt from each 
fair^ after paying all expenses, seems to have been about three hundred 
rupees. In its best days the Ingyindaw fair yielded about five hundred 
rupees beyond expenses. The receipts from the fairs were often given to 
j^dngyis by king Mind6n. 
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The collection from the bazaar stalls depended upon the goods offered 
for sale. Each trade-cart had to pay eight annas. 

The revenue realized from thathameda amounted during the time of the 
Burmese Government to about Rs. 2,io,ooo* The amount of the minor 
revenue and miscellaneous taxes cannot be so exactly ascertained, but the 
following are approximate figures:— 


Irrigation tax ... ... ... ... SjOOO 

Royal lands (Taniabin) ... ... ... 4,000 

Royal lands (Shwebo) ... ... ... ... 2,000 

Fairs ... ... ... ... 1,000 

Fisheries and ferries ... ... ... ... 4>ooo 

Total ... 16,000 

For purposes of administration, the Shwebo district is now divided into 
three subdivisions and ten townships. The northern 

Since the Annex- qj- Tantabin subdivision includes the three townships 
of Myedu, Male, Indaing. The southern or Shwebo sub- 
division includes the Shwebo, Kyaukywa, and Sheinmaga townships ; the 
western or Ye-u subdivision, the^Ye-u, Taze, Shvvegyin and Mayagan town- 
ships ; the whole containing one thousand two hundred and eighty villages. 

The revenue of the district from all heads amounted for 1896-97 to 
Rs. 6,26,153 and the cost of administration to fifteen lakhs. There are 
fifteen Courts of Justice, the presiding offices being entrusted with revenue 
as well as judicial duties. 

The Civil Police consists of five hundred and three officers and men 
nearly all Burmans, under a European District Superintendent and two 
Assistant Superintendents. These are distributed throughout the district 
at selected places. Besides this force there are four hundred and forty-one 
Military Police, natives of India under British officers, who are distributed 
over six posts at headquarters and in the interior of the district. 

The unit of administration is the thtigyi or headman of each village or 
group of villages, who holds executive, revenue, criminal and police powers 
of a limited class. 

It appears certain that the population during King Mindon^s reign must 
have been a great deal larger than it is now. During the 
Population. latter part of King Thibaw’s reign there was a very 
large exodus to Lower Burma owing to disturbances 
with the Shans, the prevalence of dacoities, and the demands for military 
expenses. There was a further emigration after the Occupation, and this 
only ceased with the cessation of dacoities. Men from almost every village 
of Shwebo may still be found in Lower Burma, With the completion of the 
irrigation works and some more favourable seasons a fair percentage of the 
emigrants have alieady returned, and others will follow as progress cou" 
tinues. 

The chief communications are the Irrawaddy river, navigable by large 
steamers the whole year round, and the Mu ri^r uo 

Communications, which only native craft can ply during the rainy seLori 

and which falls to a fordable level along nearly its whole 
course in the dry weather. , ^ 
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Besides the waterways there is the Mu Valley Railway, running through 
the heart of the district, linking Myitkyina, the northern most district of 
the province, with Mandalay, and roads maintained by the State between 
the principal towns and villages of the district, the main communications 
running in conjunction with those of adjacent districts. 

A metalled road runs from Kyaukmyaung on the Irrawaddy to Shwebo, 
a distance of sixteen miles miles, and this is continued without metal twenty- 
four miles westward to Ye-u: here the system is carried into communi- 
cation with each township headquarters, and there is a junction with a road 
to M6nywa, the headquarters of the Lower Chindin district* 



Rate per 100 bashets. 

^ Rs, 

Cotton ... ,,, 65 

... 200 

Oram ... ... ... ... 206 

Millet ... ... ... 200 

Oil-seed ... ... ... ... 420 

Tobacco, per 100 viss ,,, ... ... 40 

Beans, per loo baskets ... ... ... ... 130 

^ The trading classes are confined mostly to Shwebo town and to the 
riverine stations* The principal industry in the southern part of the dis- 
trict is the extraction of salt. 

Mats, baskets, combs, and cart-wheels are manufactured to a consider- 
able extent. The manufacture of glazed jars is very local and is confined 
almost entirely to the river bank, in the villages o^Nwe-nyein, Shwegun, 
and Shwedaik, near Kyaukmyaung. The only peculiarity in the manufac- 
ture is the method of glazing. This is done with a substance called 
kyaw, which is the residue left after the silver has been extracted from 
the ore. It is brought for sale from the Shan States, formerly from the 
Bawdwingyi mines in Tawng Peng Loi Long, latterly from Maw Sdn, 
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Northwards from Shwebo and running parallel to the railway for some 
thirty miles is the broad bund of the Mu canal, which is used for traffic. 
'Ve-u is itself connected with the railway at Kinu by a metalled road 
fourteen miles long, Male on the Irrawaddy is connected with the rail- 
way at Zig6n by a metalled road of twenty-seven miles, Sheinmaga being 
similarly connected with the Paukkan station. 

In the dry season the railway is easily approached from all directions 
and communications are generally good. 

Seventy-five per cent, of the population are cultivators, but owing to scanty 
rainfall many have frequently to supplement their liveli- 
Industrles. hood by other labour. In years of bad rainfall large 
numbers migrate to Lower Burma for the harvest season. 

The ordinary staples of produce are rice, cotton, peas, gram, millet, oil- 
seed, tobacco and beans. 

The following are the average prices of stock and produce : — 


Plough bullocks ... 

Buffaloes 

Ponies 

Slaughter cattle ... 
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A good deal of silk cloth is woven in some of the villages, but the silk is 
all purchased outside the district. There are no silk-worm breeders. 

Coal of very good quality has been found on the banks of the Irrawad- 
Minerals. there are several outcrops in stream 

beds. The area is being worked by a company, but the 
best quality of coal probably still remains to be extracted. Good limestone 
is found in the southern subdivision. 

History (a) before The history of this district begins with the history 
the Annexation. of Alaung-paya, the founder of the last Burmese dynasty. 

At the time when the Talaings were at the height of their power and 
when all Upper Burma was in their hands, a man, Aung-zeya, raised the 
standard of rebehion and murdered the Talaings who came to administer 
the oath of allegiance. Three hundred men were sent to quell this revolt 
and punish its leader. Aung-zeya placed his men in ambush near Halin-gyi 
and when the_^ Talaings came up they were attacked suddenly and a great 
many killed. This success of Aung-zeya brought him many recruits and 
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Sin Byu Shin, south of the Shwe-taza pagoda. 

Bo Mingyi, east of the Shwe Kyin-the pagoda. 

Shin Than-sin, west of the Shwe Kyi n-the pagoda. 

Shin-byu-dwa, north of the Songon quarter. 

It is the custom for all who are about to become Shin (to enter a 
monastery), and all who are going to be married, to go to the temple of 
Bodawgyi with a band of music, on the day before the Shinpyu or the 
marriage, for the purpose of conciliating this nat, Bodawgyi was also 
propitiated in times of war with great ceremony. His active power is 
not believed to extend beyond the limits of the town and its suburbs. 

(2) Indaw Ashingyi. This spirit lives in the village of Zidaw and has a 
shrine built for him there. He is believed to have a spirit wife in the 
village, and through her all offerings should be made. He is particularly 
worshipped at times of sickness and also every year just before Lent. 
The offerings are sweetmeats, or a measure of rice and a four-anna bit. 

(3) The most famous nat on the Ye-u side of the Mu is that worshipped 
by the people of the Indaing township. This is the Salinmaw nat. (Salin 
is the name of the King: maw means spirit). In his lifetime this spirit, 
who was of Shan lineage, was King of Mogaung and Mo-hnyin, in about 900 
B.E. (the early part of the sixteenth century). An annual tax of four and 
and a half tikals of gold had to be paid to him, when he was king, by the 
Indaing townships which then was ruled by a Sawhwa subordinate to him. 
It is related that this Mogaung King came down to fight the Ka-le Sawbwa 
who had neglected to pay the annual tax, but was defeated by the Sawbtva' 
and killed on the summit of a hill called Amyauk iaung, where the king 
had stationed his cannon. This hill is in the Upper Chindwin district 
and is now the abode of the king, in the person of the Salinmaw nat. 
The people of all the villages in the Indaing township build a nat-sm, or 
spirit. shrine, to this spirit twice a year, once at the beginning and again at 
the end of the rains, and on this shrine each householder has to place a 
cooked fowl and some rice as an offering. There is a tradition in the 
township that a terrible sound, like the firing of heavy guns, is heard 
whenever a king dies or is dethroned in the capital. It is related that 
when the Myiiigun Prince was about to rebel against his father in i866, 
this sound was heard, and again came from the hill on the mornino of the 
day when Mindon Min died, and finally was heard on the day'that the 
British troops entered Mandalay. 

These are the three most important nais^ but many villages have locally 
celebrated spirits of their own. 

The chief food of the Shwebo villagers is pegyi and hkaingye^ beans, and 

Social customs tamarind boiled in water. Hence the taunt of Lower Bur- 
ma against Upper Burma Anya-tka pe-gyi-sa, pet letmyaw 
is particularly applicable to the people of this district, if indeed it was not 
the number of immigrants from Shwebo which prompted it. More money 
and a larger production of rice due to improved irrigation now admit of a 
more generous indulgence in superior kinds of food. 

There is a customary law as to mortgages which seems worth noting. No in- 
terest is charged on the money loaned. The mortgagor or his descendants to 
the tenth generation may redeenj at any time he can. There is no foreclosing/ 

*9 
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or fixed time beyond which the mortgagor may not redeem, The advantage 
to the mortgagee is that he enters into possession of the land and if the mort- 
gagor own many plough cattle the mortgagee may use these to work the 
land, taking to himself three-quarters of the crop and giving the remainder to 
the mortgagor. There is thus a sort of resemblance to the form of pledge 
known to English law as a Welsh mortgage. 

The Kdn-hatmg-hwe has been already alluded to. There are two drum- 
mers each with a large b 6 ngyi slung round his neck. These are beaten 
lightly to the time of the man who sings the wmrds and clashes a pair of 
cymbals at the same time. Two young girls at the same time dance a mea- 
sure. Tune, music and dance are peculiar to Shwebo and to Alompra^s 
national air. The song recounts the feats of Alompra and also tells of the 
Mahananda lake with its lotos, flowers, and feathered game. 

SH WE-BO. — A subdivision and township of the district of the same name, 
is bounded on the north by the Tantabin subdivision, on the east by the 
river Irrawaddy, separating it from Mandalay district, on the south by Sagaing 
district, and on the west by LoweriChindwin district and the Mayagan and 
Ye-u townships of Shwebo district, jrom which it is separated by the Mu 
river. It includes the townships of Shwebo, Chauk-ywa, and Sheinmaga, 
with headquarters at Shwebo, Kinu, and Sheinmaga respectively. 

SHWE-BO. — A circle in the township, subdivision, and district of the same 
name. 

It comprises Shwebo town, the headquarters of the district subdivi- 
sion, and township. It has an area of 59>9io acres and had in 1891 a popu- 
lation of seveteen thousand nine hundred and fifty-two persons. 

The Paungdaw-u pagoda, situated on the north-east corner of the city 
wall, is of great reputation. There is also a wooden monument, standing 
over the grave of King Alompra, which is situated in a most conspicuous 
place between the Court-house and the Public Works Department Office, 
Dr. Richardson describes Shwebo in 1831 as walled city of two miles 
square ; the walls principally of bricks, partly of a kind of slate, are still in 
pretty good repair, though the city w^as at one time, since Alompra, en- 
^Hirely abandoned, and has only of late years been reoccupied. It is said 
** to contain one thousand houses, which I should think rather under than 
“over the true estimate, though there are extensive paddy-fields (amongst 
“ which many of the descendants of Alompra are living by their labour) to 
<*the northw’ard and westward, between the inner brick walls and the 
“ outer wall, or earthen mound, round which is the ditch. To the southward 
“ there is no earthen wall and the ditch is close to the brick walls. The inner 
small post, or rather palace enclosure (for it is without flanking defences 
** of any sort, as indeed is the large one to any extent), is entirely with- 
“out inhabitants, the old palace nearly all down, and over -grown with long 
grass and creepers. It must have always been confined, as the Lhwottau 
^^{Hlutydaw) and platform for the gong for striking the hours are divided from 
“ it, within the same enclosure, by a brick wall. The large pagoda called 
^^Shwetaza or Nae-wadi See Thoo Koung-Mhoodau {Naya-wadi*sithu 
“ Kaunghmu-daw) is of considerable size, but no gilding is now visible on it. 

. I2h. 30m. start and at i h. 25m. pass out of the Kathee gate of the outer 
wall ; the ditch, which oq the south side is empty, and might be crossed 
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without noticoj is here in tolerable repair, and between the gateways 
to the right full of water. I was told that the ditch could at any time be 
filled from the Kan-daw-gyee, or great royal lake, which lies about two 
or three miles to the north- east.’^ 

SHWE-BO. — The headquarters township of the Shwebo district, with an 
approximate area of four hundred and fifty square miles and extending from 
the Irrawaddy on the east to the Mu river on the west. 

The boundaries are as follows : On the north from Mayagan village 
in a straight line to Leppanlila village, thence south along the Mu canal 
bund to the village of Bidankaung ; thence in a straight line to the east to 
the village of Maw on the Irrawaddy river ; from Wunzi village in a straight 
line to the east of the village of Yegamoon the Irrawaddy river. 

The township consists of five circles : Shwebo, Kyaukmyaung, Halin, 
Thalon, and Kawywa. 

The following statement shows the revenue and the population of each 
circle in 1891 : — 
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SHWE-BO. — A village in the Maclaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, south of Hin-tha-gon village. 

It has thirty-two houses, and a population of one hundred and twenty- 
five persons, on an approximate calculation made in 1897. The villagers 
are coolies and cultivators. 

SHWE-B6N“THA. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of two hundred and thirty-one persons, 
according the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 5iOy included in that of 
■Saban. ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

SHWE-BON-TPI A. — A village of eighty-three houses in the Kyaukyit 
township, Myiiimu subdivision of Sagaing district, five miles from Kyaukyit. 

It was under a Thwe-thauk-gyi in King Thibaw's reign. Its products are 
many kinds of peas. 

SHWE-BON-THA. — A village of thirty-one houses on the left bank of 
the Irrawaddy river, in the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The villagers own no buffaloes and live for the most part by fishing. A 
little tobacco and some vegetables are grown. 

SHWE-DA. — A village in the Kun-ywa circle, Pakokku township, sub- 
division and district, with a population of eighty-eight persons, according 
to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 321 for 1897-98. 

SHWE-DA. — A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, ten miles from Ye-u town. 

The population numbered only sixteen persons, and the area under 
cultivation is 5’36 acres. The chief crop is paddy Rs. 40 thathameda reve- 
nue was paid in 1890. The village is in the Konon thugyiship. 

SHWE-D A-GAN.— A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, sixteen miles from Ye-u. 

There are fifty inhabitants engaged in paddy cultivation. The thathameda 
revenue for 1896-97 amounted Rs. 120. 

SHWE-D AUNG.— A village on the royal road to Myingyan, in the North- 
ern subdivision of Meiktila district, about four miles north of Payabyu, 
which in Burmese times was an outpost built to protect the road. ^ 

There was then at Shwedaung a Myinsi under the Taungbo Myin- 
gating. Plis family opposed the British forces at the Annexation, but he 
was taken after some resistance and sentenced to a term of imprisonment 

The population numbers about two hundred and fifty persons, who live 
entirely by cultivation. There are a few pagodas built by private bene- 
factors. 

SH WE-DAUNG. — A village of one hundred and eighty-six houses in the 
Myotha township of Sagaing district, five miles south-east of Myotha. 

Its name is said to be taken from a small hill, crowned with a pagoda, 
where was once found a lump of gold, about the size of a hen^s egg, 

Shwedaung was the home of the dacoit leaders Maung Thin and Maung 
Sbwe Yan, who were captured and hanged in the village. Nga Lin of 
Kyazw^ and Shan Gyi of Taung-talon used also to infest the neighbouring 
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hills with their bands until their capture. The dacoit leader Bo Po Tok 
burnt the village in i88g. He and his followers were chased with cavalry 
from Myotha but managed to escape. He was subsequenly killed by one 
of his own gang whilst hiding in a hut in the toddy jungles near Ta-gyaung 
village. 

SH W’E“DAUNG-GYUN.~A village in the Sithi circle, Yezagyo town- 
ship, Pakokku subdivision and district with a population of one hundred 
and eighty-three persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue 
of Rs. 360. 

SHWE-DON. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, with an area of attached lands of one square mile. 

The population in 1891 numbered ninety-five persons, and there were 
fifty acres of cultivation. The principal products were paddy and jaggery, 
Shwedon is sixteen miles from Ye-u and paid Rs, 390 thathameda revenue 
for 1896-97. The village is in the Shwegu 

SHWE-DWIN. — A revenue circle in the Uyu township, Lega-yaing sub- 
division of Upper Chindwin district, including twenty-six villages. 

SHWE-GA.— 'A revenue circle in the Myingyan circle, subdivision, and 
district. 

In 1895-96 the population was five hundred and forty persons and the 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 686. No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 

SHWE-GE.~- A village in the Ng^-do revenue circle, Amarapura township 
and subdivision of Mandalay district, two miles south-south-west of head- 
quarters. 

It had a population of nine hundred and forty persons at the census of 
1891, and paid Rs. 1,315 thathameda-tox. The village is locally reputed 
for its silk. 

SHWE-GE-BYAN. — A village of sixty houses in the Sagaing subdivision 
and district. 

In Burmese times it was undet the jurisdiction of the thugyi of Aiiig- 
daung, 

SHWE-G6N“DAING. — A village in the Nga Singu township, Madaya 
subdivision of Mandalay district, south of Tongyi. 

It has one hundred and sixty houses and a population of six hundred 
and fifty persons, on an approximate calculation made in 1897. The vil- 
lagers are fishermen and cultivators. 

SHWE-GU.-— A subdivision and township of Bhamo district, is bounded 
on the north by the southern boundary of Myitkyina district, from the 
junction of the Kaukkwe and Nam Ko streams to the watershed between 
the Mosit stream and the Irrawaddy ; on the east by that watershed to a 
point on the Irrawaddy opposite the mouth of the Sinkan stream ; thence 
the boundary runs along the left bank of the Irrawaddy as far as the mouth 
of the Sup&k stream above Kaungton and along that stream to the boundary 
of the State of Mong Mit On the south and west the subdivision marches 
with the Moog Mit State and Katha district. marcnes 
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Shwegu is the headquarters of the subdivision, which is divided into two 
MyothugyM\\-^s^ the Shwegu Myothugyisla^t Com^xismg the portion south 
of the Irrawaddy, and the Mo-hnyin" J/j/c>M^^^jF2ship, the country to the 
north. The Kaiington township has, since the ist April 1897, been added 
to the subdivision. 

The Shwegu area is more richly cultivated than the Mo-hnyiii side. The 
villages on that side are almost all situated on the river and depend mostly 
on their fisheries, but as the fear of Kachin raids has now ceased new ones 
arc springing up in the interior and lands which had hitherto been left 
fallow are now producing large quantities of paddy. The following are 
the most important villages in the subdivision:— 
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According to the preliminary census returns of 1891, the population of 
the Shwegu subdivision was twelve thousand seven hundred and fifty-six 
persons. Later additions to the administrative area and a marked increase 
in the population of late years probably make this now a considerable under- 
statement. 

SHWE-GU. — A township of Bhamo district [v. Shwegu subdivision], 
SHWE-GU. — The headquarters of the subdivision and township of the 
sao'\e name of Bhamo district, 

It is rather a series of adjoining but distinct villages than one large village. 
The congeries of hamlets which compose it — Shwegu Myoma^ Saingon, 
Mingdn, and Myog6n — lies on the left bank of the Irrawaddy river. In a 
line wdth these villages, but separated by a gap of about a quarter of a mile 
and more clearly divided off, are Maulamyaing, Ywa-thit, Aukkyin, Zedigon, 
Fapugon, and Kdnhkan. 

Shwegu is a forest revenue station and the headquarters of a Forest 
Officer. It is noted for the excellence of its pottery. 

The station stands on high ground and is healthy, and at the river^s edge 
there is generally a cool breeze at night, Shwegu is said to take its name 
from the Shwekugyi pagoda. 

The Myothugyiship w’^as formerly known as the ';Twcnty-six villages of 
Balet [Balef-hnitse-chauk-ywa) and was a part of Mo- 
rn vm I! hlaing, tributary to Chenhdn. The heir apparent of the 

gesof'Balet. Chenhbn Saw bw a established the Kingdom of Momeik, 

and his younger brother, who hated and feared him, fled 
from the court to establish a kingdom of his own. On his way he passed 
through Shwegu to Mosit, now one of the largest villages in the Mo-hnyin 
Myothugyzship. Here he made resistance to the advance of his father, who 
had followed him with the intention of effecting a reconcilation. Hence 
the name Mosit {i^e. Mong Set) the city of resistance.'^ The prince, how- 
ever, was not able to keep up his resistance and continued his retreat to 
the north-west, where he eventually founded the Shan Kingdom of Mo-hnyin, 
iiow in Katba district, but which formerly included the territory in the Mo- 
hnyin Myothiigyiship of Shwegu. 

Of Mohnyin, the local etymologists give varying interpretations. One 
Mo-hnvin it M 5 ng Yang, ‘‘the city of rest,^^ the other 

" ‘ Mong Yan, “ the city of the paddy-bird.” The first main: 
tain that the name indicates the satisfaction of the prince and his following 
in at last finding a settled home; the others declare that a paddy-bird was 
seen to settle on the spot and this being considered a good omen, led to the 
foundation of the city. 

The old Sawlma Chenhon sent men after his son in vain, but while waiting 
, j, -or their return, he happened one night to look towards 
pagodasl^ ^ island of Kyundaw'’, just above Shwegu, and saw a 

mysterious light upon it. He vowed that if he saw this 
three nights running, he would build a pagoda. He did see the light on 
three successive nights and accordingly commemorated the event and fulfill- 
ed his vow by founding the Shw-ebaw-pmn pagoda on the island. After 
this he returned to Chenhon. Ever since, the island has been a popular 
place of pilgrimage for people from the Northern Shan States and it is now 
entirely covered with pagodas, packed as closely together as possible, in the 
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Shan fashion. They display little variety, but have given occasion for the 
settlement on the island of a village of masons. The customary contract 
rale for the building of pagodas has been fixed by them at Rs. 75 per four 
square mbits at tlie base. There is however, one pagoda which is distinctly 
singular. It represents the death-box of the Buddha Gautama. He lies at 
full length, much like a buried crusader, and the bier is surrounded by weep- 
ing women, wearing curiously shaped coifs and with sashes draped across 
their shoulders after the fashion of salwe. The name of the architect has 
not been preserved. The main pagoda is about sixty feet high, enclosed 
on two sides by a richly carved sayai of teak with an elaborately carved 
roof and a cornice of small niches, containing seated marble Buddhas. Tw^o 
broad paved ways, one knowm as the Shwegu and the other as the Bbamo 
entrance, approach the pagoda, which is three-quarters of a miles distant 
from the river. Numerous zayats cluster round the central shrine, piled to 
the ceiling with Bhuddhistic figures in metal, wood, and white marble, offered 
by the worshippers who throng this holy place sanctified by the footprint 
of Gautama. Three miles above the island is the entrance to the second or 
middle defile of the Irrawaddy, 

SHWE-GU. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with an area of tw^o square miles of attached lands. 

There were fifty-six inhabitants, according' to the preliminary census of 
1891, and a cultivated area of eleven acres. The thathameda revenue for 
1896-97 amounted to Rs. 220. The village is fourteen miles from head- 
quarters. 

There are two notable pagodas, the Shwegu and the Ayadaw. The 
Shwegu pagoda was built upon a cave by King Namani Sithu, on his arrival 
on board his royal barge at Shwegu village. It was afterwards enlarged by 
the villagers. The annual feast occurs on the full moon of Thadin-gyict 
(October). The Ayadaw pagoda was founded by the same monarch on the 
spot where the royal female elephant knelt down. This pagoda was also 
enlarged by the people. The annual feast takes place on the full moon of 
T asaungmon (November). 

SHWE-GU. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with three square miles of attached land. 

The population in £891 numbered ninety-six persons, and there were 
thirty-eight acres of cultivation. Paddy and jaggery are the chief produce. 
The village is eleven miles from Ye^u and paid Rs. 102 tkatha 7 neda revenue 
for 1896-97. It is under the Ywama thugyi. 

SHWE-GU-GA-LE. — A village of fifty-six houses on the left bank of the 
Irrawaddy river in the Shwegu subdivision of Bbamo district. 

The villagers own ninety-three buffaloes and nine bullocks. Mayin^nA 
kaukkyt are cropped and there is a little cultivation. 

SHWE-GUN-DOK.— A revenue circle and village in the Amarapura 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district. 

It had a population of one thousand six hundred and thirty persons, and 
paid Rs. 1,340 ikatkamedaA^xin 1891. 

SHWE-GYxAUNG. — A circle in the Pyintha township, Maymyo subdR 
vision of Mandalay district, including two villages. 
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Shwe-gyaung is situated four miles south-east of Pyintha and had a 
population of two hundred and twenty persons, at the census of 1891. The 
thathameda paid by the circle for 1896 amounted to Rs> 520. The people 
are y^-cultivators and pack-bullock owners. 

SHWE-GYAUNG, — A village in the Kywe-de circle, Pakokku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and sixty-seven 
persons, according to the census of 1891, 

The revenue is included in that of Kywe-d^. 

SHWE-GYAUNG. — A village In the Nyaung-zauk circle, Yeza-gyo town- 
ship, Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of tw^o hundred 
and thirty-seven persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 610 for 1897-98. 

SHWE-GYAUNG, — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, one mile w^est of the ?i\x\N^i2uchaung, 

It has ninety houses and the population numbered in 1897 three hundred 
and fifty person approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

SHWE-GYET-YET.— A revenue circle in the Amarapura township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district including six villages. 

The land revenue amounted to Rs. 208 for 1891. 

SHWE-GYIN. — A township of the Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo district, 
is bounded on the north by the Ta-ze township, on the east by the Ye-u 
township, on the south hy the Mayagan township, all of that district, and 
on the west by Upper Chindwin district. 

It has its headquarters at Tamadaw, There are one hundred and thirty- 
four villages and the population numbers thirteen thousand eight hundred 
and forty-five persons, 

SHWE-HLE. — A village in the Ywa-she circle, Nga-Singu township, 
Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, north of Chaungwa. 

The village has forty-seven houses and a population of two hundred and 
thirty-five persons, on an approximate cultivation made in' 1897. The 
villagers are cultivators and fishermen. 

SHWE-IN.— A village on the east bank of the Irrawaddy river in Myit- 
kyina district, containing twenty-one households of which three are Kachin. 

The villagers work taungya and tobacco, and fishermen have recently 
been coming up from Bhamo in the cold weather to get nga-thaing. The 
village has never kept any cattle, owing to the floods. It was founded 
eight years ago by Palwewa, a Lahtawng Sawiwa, Two of the Kachin 
households are Lahtawng and one is Maran. 

SHWE-KA-DAW. — A village in the Ta-ze township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with a population in 1891 of four hundred and twenty-six 
persons. 

The principal product is paddy. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs, There is a large pagoda of the same name as the 

village, which is fifteen miles from Ye-u, 

SHWE-KON-DAING. — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision 
of Pak6kku district, with a population of ninety-seven persons, accordincr to 
the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 170. 
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SHWE-KU-ANAUK. — A village in the Pakokku circle, township, and 
subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of six hundred and forty- 
five persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The fhathameda amounted to Rs. 720 for 1897-98. * 

SHWE-KU A-SHE. — A village in the PakSkku circle, township, and sub- 
division of Pakokku district, with a population of five hundred and seventy 
persons, according to the census of 1S91, and a revenue of Rs. 780, includ- 
ed in that of vShwe-kii-anauk. 

SHWE-KYPNA. — A Kachin village .in Tract No. 6, Bliamo district, situ- 
ated in 24^ iS"* north latitude and 97° 16' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained eighty-one houses : its population was unknown. The 
headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are Shan- 
Burmese, Shan, and Burmese. 

SHWE-KYU. — A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, eight miles from Ye-u town. 

There are ninety-five inhabitants, and eighteen acres under cultivation, 
chiefly of paddy. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to 
Rs. 370. 

SHWE-LAN. — A village in the Myezun circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakok- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of six hundred and six persons, 
according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,470 for 1897-98, 

SHWE-LAN, — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and sixty-seven persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 280. 

SHWE-LE. — A village in the Sagaing township and district, on the Mu 
river. 

It has two hundred and seventeen houses. 

SHWE-LE-GYIN. — A village in the Shwe-Ie-gyin circle, Laung-she town- 
ship, Y"aw“dwin subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of seventy- 
three persons and a revenue of Rs. 140 in 1897. 

SHWE-LL — A circle in Ti-gyaing township, Katha subdivision and dis- 
trict, including Sadwin village. 

It is said that gold-sellers lived here once and the place was hence known 
as Shwethe^ which has since been changed into Shweli. In Sadwin village 
there was a large salt tract, whence the name was derived. 

The thiigyi lives at Shweli village, which has eighty -eight houses. The 
inhabitants are mostly Shaiis. There are kaukkyi fields, and the people 
occasionally cultivate iaungya also. 

SHWE-LL — The Shweli river, called Lung Kiang or Lung-ch'wan Kiang 
by the Chinese and Nam Yang by the Shans until it reaches the ChSfang 
plain where it takes tlie name of Nam Mao rises in China, fifty or sixty miles 
to the north or north-east of T6ng-Yueh (Momein) and flows in a south- 
westerly direction past Mong Mao and Nam Hkam and finally reaches the 
Irrawaddy between Katha and Tigyaing, at Inya, twenty miles south of 
Katha Below Hsup Hkam, near Nam Hkam, were it enters the Kachin 
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countryj it is a rapid stream about one hundred yards wide, flowing through 
hills. It is navigable for dugouts between Man Ping in Chefang territory 
and Hsup Hkam below Nam Hkam, but below the Hsup Hkam ferry it be- 
comes narrow and numerous rapids prevent navigation. 

The following are the principal ferries on that part of the Shweli which 
passes through the Kachin country :— 

Nawng Kham. Tali. 

Hsup Hkam. Pang Hka. 

Ta Kye (Hsai Long). Hpyi Paw, 

Aoka. Man Sak or Loi Song. 

Nawng Hkam is the main ferry on the Bhamo-Nam Hkam road. The 
Ferries, hundred yards wide in January, running in 

a channel three hundred yards broad. Animals are swum 
across. Men and baggage are crossed by five dugouts, each holding ten to 
fifteen men. There are camping-grounds on either l3ank. The ferry is 
about two miles from Nam Hkam. 

At Hsup Hkam the ferry is not used by caravans; the river can be 
crossed here, but not so easily as at Nawng Hkam, as the current is more 
rapid. Both ferries are in British territory. 

Ta Kye near Hsai Long, is the main ferry between Mong Wi and Bhamo. 
There is said to be one boat there regularly. 

Aoka is on the road from Sheolan to Hsao Lam in Mong Mit. There 
is no boat; a raft has to be made. The crossing is difficult in the rains. 
Aoka is a Palaung village of twelve houses on the right bank, one-and-half 
miles off the river. 

Tali is a Palaung village of ten houses, one-and*'a-haIf or two miles off the 
river on its right bank. There is a raft, but the crossing is difficult in the 
rains. 

Pang Hka is a Palaung village of twenty houses, two-and-a-quarter 
miles from the right bank of the river. The ferry is on the main road from 
Bhamo to Tawng Peng. The river is one hundred yards wide with a rocky 
and sandy bottom, and is eight feet deep in March, the deepest part being near 
the right bank. It here runs in a valley a mile wide, the hills coming close 
down to the water on the right bank and lying a mile away from the left. 
There is room to camp on either bank. The ferry is served by one boat, 
which will bold ten men besides the boatmen. Animals are swum across. 
The current is fairly strong, and in the rains it might be difficult to swim 
them across. The boatmen live in a small village three hundred yards from 
the left bank. 

Hpyi Paw is a Kachin village, two miles off the left bank of the river 
below Pang Hka. There is a raft here, but no boat. 

Man Sak is a Palaung village on the right bank. The river can be 
crossed by making a raft. This ferry is on the Ton Hong-Mong Hkak 
road. 

Near the deserted village of NanTwe the river can be crossed by rnakinc^' 

The Shweli enters the Chefang plain through a narrow valley in the hills 
which divide ChMang from Mong Yang, the State which gives its name 
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to the upper course of the river. A defile three or four miles long separ- 
ates the Cbcfaog from the Meng Mao plain^ which is entered at Mong 
Ka. Eight or ten miles below this and east of Meng Mao the Shweli splits 
up into two channels and runs thus through the Mfeng, Mao, Nam Hkam, 
and Sh Lan districts. The two channels reunite at Hke Hkam; just above 
Nam Hkam. I'he definition of the boundary between British and Chinese 
territory in this loop is not yet completed. Of the two branches, the 
northern was formerly the main river and has the broader bed, but latterly 
it has been steadily drying up and the southern channel grows correspond- 
ingly. Opposite Se Lan the southern branch is one hundred and fifty yards 
wide and quite unfordable, while the water in the northern arm is thirty or 
forty yards wide and one foot deep in January, though the channel is very 
wide. 

The Shweli is not fordable in any part of its course that is known. On 
the road from Teng-Yiieh (Momein) to Tad i, it is spanned by an iron sus- 
pension bridge of one span, fifty yards across, supported by eleven chains 
below and two above. The mountains on each side of the river here end in 
very gentle slopes. 

The Meng Mao-Nam Hkam plain is about thirty miles long, narrowing 
towards each end and with a maximum breadth of twelve miles. It is 
thickly populated, but half of the total area is still uncultivated. Its altitude 
is about two thousand four hundred feet above the sea and during the rains 
the greater part of the plain is frequently under water. Boats are there- 
fore very numerous, but they are not ordinarily used for any other purpose 
than for ferrying. The river winds so much that it is quicker to go by land, 
even dowm stream. There are teak forests along the Shweli in its lower 
course through tlie Irrawaddy plain. Population, Tiowever, is very thin and 
the river is hardly used, though it is quite navigable. The total length of 
the Shweli is about two hundred and sixty miles. 

SH WE-LIN-ZWE. — A village in the Shwelinzw^ circle, Myaing township 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and 
seventy-nine persons, according to the census of i8gi. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. i,i66 for 1897-98. 

SH WE-LUN. — A village in the Ng^-do revenue circle, Amarapura town- 
ship and subdivision of hlandalay district, two miles south-south-west of ‘ 
headquarters. 

It had a population of two hundred and five persons at the census of 
1891 and paid Rs. 360 thathameda-izx. 

SHWE-MOK-TAW.' — A pagoda in Mahlaing town, headquarters of the 
Northern subdivision of Meiktila district. 

It is one hundred and twenty cubits in circumference and thirty in 
height. Tradition ascribes its erection to Thiri-dhamma Thawka Min 
in the third century of the Burmese era (about the eleventh century of our 
era). The pagoda was enlarged several times, until it has reached its 
present proportions. It is said that the origina! was one of the eighty-four 
thousand pagodas built during a total eclipse of the moon. At the same 
time eighty-four thousand wells and eighty-four thousand tanks were dug 
in different parts of the country to minimize the calamities threatened by 
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the portent. The annual festival of the Shwe Moktaw was pretermit ted 
for some years after the Annexation, but is now revived and largely attend- 
ed. It falls on the full moon of Thadingyut (October). 

SHWE-MYAUNG, — A village of fourteen houses north of the Tapin 
chaungi in the Bhamo subdivision and district. 

It was formed in 1891 by settlers from Myothit village. 

SHWE-MYO. — A village in the Kyidaunggan township, Pyinmana sub- 
division of Yam^thin district. 

In 1120 B,E. {1758) a man named Maung Twa obtained permission from 
Alaung Mintayagyi to restore the old towns and villages which had been 
deserted for years in this neighbourhood. There was an old city with walls 
fifty tas square to the west of the present Shwe my o, and Maung Twa 
settled here first and called the place Si-gyi-swe-j^^jK^, because there were 
hives of bees hung on the city walls. The country was, however, very dry 
and the people soon moved, owing to the de.icient rainfall, to the present 
Shwemyo, which was settled in 1778 and has been kept up ever since. 

It had ninety-eight houses in 1982. The railway station village wms 
established in 1888. It had forty-seven houses in 1892. The people boiled 
cutch and earned their livelihood as traders. There are a number of other 
considerable villages in the neighbourhood, but no particulars are given of 
them. 

SHWE-NYAUNG-BIN. — A revenue ''circle in the Mogok township of 
Ruby Mines district, w*ith one hundred and thirty-three houses and a popu- 
lation of nine hundred and twelve persons. 

Shwenyaungbin, the chief village of the circle has a police-station. It 
also possesses a Public Works Department bungalow. 

SHWE-PAN. — A village of ninety-two houses in the Kyaiikyit township, 
Myinmu subdivision of Sagaing district. It lies seven miles from Kyaukyit 
on the left bank of the Chindwin river. Its villagers are chiefly traders. 

SHWE-PAN-GYIN or A^YNA-KADIN.— A village in the Saw circle, 
Laung-sne township, Yawdwin subdivision of Pakokku district, with a popu- 
lation-of one hundred and thirty-five persons, and a revenue of Rs. 280. 

SHWE-P AUK-PIN. — A revenue circle of one hundred and sixty-four 
houses, nine miles west of Myinmu in the township of that name of Sagaing 
district, on the Irrawaddy river. It was first named Patikpin and washings 
for gold on the bank led to the alteration to Skwepaukpin. 

SHWE-PAUK-PIN. — A village in the revenue circle of Ma-gyi-gaing, 
Amarapura township and subdivision of Mandalay district, ten miles by 
road from headquarters. 

The population in 1897-98 numbered fifty-two persons, thathameda 
wavS paid for 1896-97, owing to drought. 

SHWE-PU (SHWE-PYE).^A Kachin village in Tract No. 15, Bhamo 
district, situated in 24"^ 37" north latitude and 97"^ 12' east longitude. 

' In 1892 it contained nineteen houses, with a population of eighty persons. 
The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of 
the Lepai tribe, and own sixteen buffaloes ; the water-supply is small. 
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SHWE-PYL — A village in the circle of the same name, Nga Singu town- 
ship, Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, east of Taung-in. 

The village has thirty houses and its population numbered in 1897 one 
hundred and fifty persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators, 

SHWE-PYL — A villnge in the Kanbyiivchauk-ywa revenue circle, Pa- 
theingyi township, and Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. 

It had a population of one hundred and seventy persons at the census of 
1891, It is bv road twenty-one miles north-east of Amarapura. 

SHWE-PYPNGA-YWA.— A revenue circle in the Patheingyi township 
and Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. 

The circle has six villages. It paid land revenue of Rs. 7 ) 7^4 thathd’- 
meda-id.%. of Rs. 2,090 for 1896-97. 

SHWE-PYI NYI-NAUNG.— 5 ^^? under Madaya. 

SHWE-SI-SWf:.— A noted pagoda in the Wundwin township, Northern 
subdivision of Mciktila district, 

It stands about ten miles north of Pindali^ town and is one hundred and 
twenty cubits in circumference. Its name is said to be derived from a 
large or drum, which Nawra-hta Minxaw hung up in 379 B.E. {1017 
A.D.) by the side of the repaired pagoda. A festival is held every year 
on the full moon of Warn (about the beginning of July) and is largely at- 
tended. 

SHWE-TA-GYL— A village in the Taz^ township, Ye-u subdivision of 
vShwebo district, with a population in 1891, of throe hundred and ninety- 
five persons. 

The princpial crop is paddy and the thathmneda revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 7,491. There is a pagoda of the same name as the village. 
The distance from Ye-u is twelve miles. 

SHWE-T AN-DIT.— A village in the Kun-ywa circle, Pakdkku township, 
subdivision and district, with ‘ a population of seven hundred and sixty- 
eight persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue amounting 
to Rs. 1,930. 

SHWETAUNG or SHE-DAUNG.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 2, 
Bhamo district, situated in 23"" 48' north latitude and 4' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained eighteen houses, with a population of seventy per- 
sons. The headman has "no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Lepai tribe and Kara sub-tribe, and own twelve bullocks. 

SHWE-THA-MIN CHAUNG.—Tht Burmese name of the Nam Yang 

SHWE-YIN-HMYAW.— A pagoda in the Thazi township, Southern 
subdivision of Meiktiia district. 

On the site of this pagoda Thiri-dhamma Thawka Min is said to have 
erected a golden pagoda, nearly a cubit high. Many years afterwards when 
Nawra-hta Min was passing through the country, he encamped about a 
thousand ia (two-and-a-half English miles) from the pagoda. When he 
was about to move his camp his white elephant refused to be saddled. He 
asked his ministers wheit this might portend and they told him that thQ 
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Thawk^fe* by Thiri-dhamma 

lhawka Min.^ The King then ordered the white elephant to be let loose 

and followed it himself. About forty bamboos’ length from the pagoda the 

wJ! ^ the King caused to be cut 

dowm When the pagoda was reached, a golden bee flew out and caught 
SaU He therefore called the pagoda Shwe Yinhmyaw from the 

bee flew on till it reached In-6n village and there 
Shwf Saing^^*^^ therefore built at In-6n and is known as the 

2 he Shwe Yinhmyaw has since been much increased in size. It is 
tLL ^ and a huge festival is held every year in the month of 

mak^Xr^gs tbe country to 

history of the pagoda is inscribed on a tablet in the para- 

in ^ progress though his dominions 

l/r^\nJcA ^°*7A-D., with thirty-six white elephants and five 

J T ^ reUnue of 8,400,000 amafs and chamberlains, he built a 
pagoda of pure sambuyii gold in the Shwe Tha Min region ; this was dis- 

_ Buddha and built a pagoda over an image or Buddha made of one lakh of 
of pure gold. SWn Gaudama was represented sitting on a 
^ with Tharipotara Mawkalan in attendance. Kin- 

Klnv'nf was shown holding an alms-bowl, and the 

Kmg of \ik^Thagyas sounding a shell trumpet held in his left hand, whilst 
the image of the Myamma King held in the right hand a golden umbrella! 
The King also devoted Nga Pyiwa and Nga Nyogyi with forty families 

Enl^sfth f of fbe pagoda. In the reign of 

^ labourers were set aside to the charge of the 

pagoda on the dedication of a piece of land bounded on the east by Kyauk- 

■ wesl Shwe-ta-chaung Ya-naung country, on the 

« ak? dJdl L r”’ Thagaya. That monarch 

Llm^rflc ^ 1 ^ rupees from paddy fields, 

palm trees and sessamum gardens to defray the cost of repairino- 4e sur- 

hundred souls, to the charge of the pagoda. In the year qc;q^B E i ^cxnk D 

frL^oXd and arrived it Thfdawgan, where he 

proposed the dedication of the unoccupied land called Yindawta an/i 

. Kammata sisa to the use of the pagoda. ^mdawta and 

Accordingly, in the year 961, he dedicated the Kamma-mvinta wa land 
measuring three hundred by four hundred ias, together with the Yin-daw’ 
ta ... land, measuring five hundred by one thousand twrlurdrel Lt 

. l"TJr ‘ 73 “'’; 
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In 248 B.E. (886 A.D.) Alaung Sithu, the King of Paean 
zettaw and dedicated a stretch of land in the Padein townsh 
to cover the expense of illuminating it. 
east by the Mon stream, on the south by the Myitpya stream 
by the Pauk stream and the Kya Yo and'^c ^ 

He also set apart for the pagoda lands in 
the east by the Began Belan pagodas, on 
the west by the Ngayan stream, and on thi 


ysHw 

came to Sliwe- 
— -P to the pagoda, 

7 ' bounded on th 

n the north by the Kye stream. 

the Sagu township, bounded on 
:he south by the M6n stream, on 
! north by the Yewfe-Ieik Tamig 

w /7 King Patama Mingaung dedicated 

way as letiagan lands m the Ngapb township, bounded o.. uh. 

Mymku str^m, on the south by the Tamaye Unyet stream 
by Nga-k^ Kyauk-s’n and on tb^ a/ta J 

The Local Government has 
rupees annual rent to the Sh\. .. 
to the Kyaungdawya pagodas, 
circle. The funds are ; ‘ ' 

SHWE.ZI.g6n.— 

ern subdivision of Meiktila'^district. 

It stands two hundred and fifty ; 
scene of an annual festival on 

Tasaungm 6 n (about the end of October orbeginnino- of Nov 
IS attended by visitors from Mandalay, Kyaufsfe, Myincryan 
Chmdwin, tte Myelat and the Shan Ll't.., ^ ' 

laung-u. The founder is said to have been P 
Wawyata Minzaw, who vis ' ' ' 

(1059 A-D.). Five years were spent over the brick, 

alone. Its circumference is two hundred 

^ It is told that a monk named Buddinguya Mahati dr 

time when the famine came to Pindalfe. 'y ' 

in one of Ms previous existences, sLv,.t 
Ms bird hfe onthe spot where the pogoda now stands 
Ms dream to the Prince, who ' ' 

When the Prince Saw Lu 

he was called f— y 1 

shortly after he got there. H 
hit in 430 B.E. (1068 A.D.) and th 
name which 

In 1200 B.E. (1838 A.D.) 


in the same 
on the east by the 

. * 1 1 ' 1 , on the west 

•sin and on the north by the Mon creek, 

’...j now assigned lands yielding two thousand 
VI ezettaw, and one thousand rupees annual rent 
-,a- ■ - ’I j f former lands are all in the K6ntha 
administered by duly appointed trustees. 

pagoda in the Wundwin township, North- 

south-west of PindaM town and is the 
the day of the full moon of the month of 
■ or beginninsr of Nnvember), which 
«/ ' Pakokku, the 

States, Magwe, Taungdwingyi and 

P- 1 IX 7 i Prince Saw Lu, a son of 

ited PmdaM (then called Min-ta-hle) in 421 B.E. 

Work of the pagoda 
height seventy cubits. 

’ 'reamt a dream at the 
i he dream was that Shin Gautama 
5, spnt the greater part of 
-,1.“ • „ - -- I he told 

was thus influenced to build the pagoda 
was about toput tht hit or umbrella on the spire,' 

.. His aoopted brother, Kyanyittha, mounted the 
l,te cha>d “ 

lop of .ho pagoda Vnd- iAe)„S*r d'iSiS Mv o^"'" 

Northera Chin Hills. ^Itl^s foL^and-adialf’miks'c^a (Nwengal) tribe in the 

It in inhabited by'peo°p°rrf the'S”^”* /“lyi pliof wasMangen. 
Shwnnpe -.def^eS'lalg ^ 'Sii.l It 
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It IS unstockaded and disarmed. There is good water-supply at the village 
and camping-ground above it. 

SHWUNGZAN or LUNOL— A village of Chins of the S6kte (Nwengal) 
tribe in the Northern Chin Fiills. The village is situated soiith-w'est of iid- 
dirOj south of Kaptyal, and west of Fort White, it is reached fromTiddim 
vM Saiyan, Molbern ford, and up the Shieltui spur. 

in 1894 fifty-one houses. The resident chief was Howkatung. It is 
inhabited by people of the Chintung family of Soktes. Shwiingzan is nomi- 
nally subordinate to Doktaung, but in reality Howktaung is independent. 

It is surrounded with a strong thorn fence, somewhat dilapidated. The 
best camping-ground is to the south of the village, and water is found in 
two large streams on the north and south. The village was disarmed in 1893, 
but not destroyed. There is easy heliographic communication with Fox't 
White. 

Sl-BA. — A revenue circle in the Budalin township of Lower Chindwin 
district, including Siba, Segon, Tet-hlaing, Ywa-she and Aing-paiing-gyaung 
villages, with five hundred and fifty-three inhabitants. It lies some two 
miles to the north of Budalin. 

The revenue in 1896-97, amounted to Rs. 1,720 from thaUiameda. 

SI-DAING-GAN. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision 
of Mandalay district, south-east of Thandwin. 

It has twenty houses and its population numbered in 1897 ^igl^ty persons 
approximately. The villagers are cultivators and coolies. 

SM')L — A village of seventy-four houses about five miles distant from 
Sagaing, in the Sagaing township and district. 

It is so called because, during the reign of King Thalun-mindaya-gyi, 
the villagers were appointed to beat the drums kept in the Kaunghmudaw 
pagoda. 

SI-D6K-TA-YA. — A township of the Salin subdivision, of Minbu district 
is bounded on the north by Pakokku district, on the east by the Nwama- 
daung Hills, on the south by Ngape^ township, and on the west by the Arakan 
Yoma* 

The Mon river flows through the entire length of the township, which is 
notorious for malarial fever of a most virulent type: it is almost impossible 
to find any Burman from the plains who can endure the climate. 

Irrigation is carried on by means of small canals fed from the Mon river. 

The people who inhabit the Mon valley are Burraan-Chins. They have, 
however, by dint of long intercourse with the Burmans of the Salin and 
Kyabiii townships, lost most of their distinctive characteristics, and each 
year they approximate more closely to the ordinary Burmese type. The 
thins are of the tribe known as Chinboks. Their women tattoo their faces 
and paint them black. It is said that this was done originally to prevent 
them from being carried off by the Burmese, but the measure of anxiety 
prompting such a precaution seems hardly justified by any beauty in the 
women themselves* 

A large portion of the township consists of forests, the most important of 
them being the Mon West Reserve. To the west of the township the 
mountains rise to a height of 6,500 feet above sea level. 
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;n headquarters of the township of the same name 

river, .f th” SS oiTtag “uivatXlIeV'‘“ 

.hL“ .‘Jt.U' °» 

SI-GAUNG_.— A village of fifty-two houses in the Myotha township, of 
Sagamg district, eight miles north-west of Myotha. ” 

"'"f® " 1 - " Thanatsit. An application has 

been made for a prospecting hcense. There are six villages i A the Sigauns 

and forty, two persons, and a revenue of Rs. 340, in 1897 

Sty-fivVLlabufn\^''Tt^^^ 

nity nve inhabitants. It lies on the north boundary of the township. 

amounted to Rs. 570, from thathameda. 

.b. B™„ 7 stbdtSL'd 

llif bE subdSn ?nd d'slrbiT i" 

The villagers own fifty-six buffaloes and work mavin anH h^uhi • j j 
.Tyr. rTr - the ndgjyrhooi?^^^^'^ 

i" 

■p ' «'«' “ “-ive paddy. 

the Shwegu subdivision of Bbamo dlstrio'^'^*’ Siiikan ckauftg, in 

b„S:/aE„rni“'^ “‘“= The villagers own twenty 

“ ''"= Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo 

E^eljTd'tE'/oL^naVlElTf -= <>«y •« the 

is said that, about ,8so there to the Mong Mit Sawbwa. It 

the, Lwddn duwa, but everv villao-e was^art ^ll " the brother of 

more or less independent "Kachin chief P*'°tection of a 

after Sikangyi, Sikanga-le and Nanhan ■’ the Ty J'^^^hins looked 

and Kyunbrntbai the LwesinyKaS; ^^achins after Sikaw 

Kawng" Kachi.ns’a{terKrgvTn^an?thf Ph the’ Paka 

<w ,cr rvugym , and the Chauktaung Kachins after Sitha 
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and Sieing. The recognized mode of protection was for the Kachins to 
leave a few men in each of the protected villages, but they seldom took the 
trouble to do so, 

The dmt^a of Sikaw died in 1851 and the villagers elected Ma Naw, a trader 
of Lw^jweiii, Pawfuaing^ and in return he was given the free labour of the 
villagers in the cultivation of his fields, Sikaw and Kyimbintha were the 
only villages with which he had anything to do. In 1247 B.E. {1885 A, D.) 
Kan Hlaingj the claimant to the Sawbwaship of Mong Mit, established himself 
in the Sinkan valley, and put in Ma Naw as amad of all the villages from the 
Irrawaddy upwards to Siu village, and placed him in charge of the three 
Kayaings of Chingma, Lathang, and Siu, In 1889 the three kayaing-oks fled, 
and in November 1887 Naw was appointed Myook of the Sinkaii 
township. 

The village now consists of two groups of houses, east and west, the 
eastern group standing in high ground and the western coming under flood 
in the rains. Le and lepok are cultivated. 

SI-KAW. — A village of thirty-three houses on the Tz.^\ng chaung^ in the 
Bhamo subdivision and district. 

The villagers owm seventeen buffaloes and work It is said 

that Chinese lived here from 1848 to 1863, in which year the floods came up 
the valley and forced them to move to Myothit : there they were attacked by 
Kachins and so they retired to Mannaung. 

The village is under water in the rains. There was a high flood in 1875 
which swept the Taping valley and put a large area out of cultivation. 

SI-LAUNG. — A village in the Myotha circle, Myaing township, Pak6kku 
subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and sixty-two 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 470 for 1897*1898. 

SKMA. — A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo dis- 
trict, eleven miles distant from Ye-u town, with a population of eighty-one 
persons, and a cultivated area of 96*32 acres. 

The chief crops are paddy, tilseed and The thathameda reve- 

nue amounted to Rs. 84 for 1896-97. Sima is in the Madaingbin thugyi- 
ship. 

SI-MA. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 17, My itkyina district, situated in 
25® 2' north latitude, and 97^44' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained sixty houses. The inhabitants are of the Lepai 
tribe and Sadan sub-tribe. Sima took part in the 1892-93 rising, when half 
the village was burnt. 

SI-MAW. — A village of twenty-four houses, south of Shwegu town, in the 
Shw*egu subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The villagers own a hundred and twenty buffaloes and work legya only. 

SI-MI-GAUK, — A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of 
Shwebo district, six miles from Ye-u town. 

The population numbers thirty-nine persons and there are 35*6 acres 
under cultivation. The chief crop is paddy and the thathameda revenue for 
1896-97 amounted to Rs. 80. ; 
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^ of Chins of the Tash6n tribe in the Central Chin 

ihs.. It has south of Kole and north of Lomban and can be reached by 
Chin path from Lomban villao-e. ^ 

In 1894^11 had eighteen houses. Yong Sung was the resident chief. Sim- 
. , 1 z. » i. ‘i ^ — •*- Water is got from a stream 

'agan township, Ye-u subdiyisioii 


sing is a Shimkla village tributary to Fdam 
and is brought into the village in leads, 

SI-NA-DAUNG. — A village in the May; 
oi bbwebo district, thirteen miles from Ye-u 

Ti^ two hundred and thirty-one inhabitants, mostly paddy culti- 
tJiathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 430. 

circle in the Pyintha township, May- 
myo subdivision of Mandalay district, on the Mandalay-Lashio main road.'^ 

It IS the only village in the circle and lies five miles north-east of Pyintha : 
t bad a population of five hundred and sixty persons at the census of i8qi. 
1 "e paid for 1896 amounted to Rs. 700. Near the village are 

tL Works Department inspection bungalow, and a Civil Police post. 
1 be people are Burman j(2-cuItivators. ^ 

SIN-AUNG.g6n.--A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of 

npZnn^ ^ population of seventy-five 

persons, and 18*3 acres under cultivation* 

chiefly grown and the thatkameda revenue for 
1896-1897 amounted to Rs. i6o. The village is in the Madaingbin thugyi- 

diSicUaS'?Mtab®„ 74 S“'’’''’" Thayotmyo 

In the^ time of the Burmese Government it was called Mvede and was 
divided into four circles or iaihs, namely : Myoma, Tat-dawva, Hkaw- 

Anauk-bet. After the Annexation, in 1886, Sinbaungwb was 
divided into ten circles as follows ; — ^ 

Myoma-iaik. PAh'-taik. 

Kyauksaungsan-^«a. 

Auk-^ai,^. San.alng-/«/i. 

Hkawkma-Zizii. Kan-chaung-^^/X’. 

i^ung-taik. L^sin. 

Irrlwaddr'"^"^ transferred to the Minhia township west of the 

The following instory of the place is given by Mating Shwe Da, the Sub- 

• Legendary his- ^n 1093 A.D. (B.E. 455 ) 

; tory : the meaning lanBawan Ditra Pawara Pandita ThudhammT 

, of Sinbaung-wfe, Kaza-dhipati Nara-pati Sithu Mingyi, nephew of Htf- 

: ' : went travelling aboS\Ts kingdoSd b 1096 Srlted rfFatheb^lS 

; rtirlpool at Si„b..ag„i aad pas, .Ws‘iX4f bad 
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1S52 about a third KawtSnmrbSamelB^Shf territory was settled in 
was called Kawthanmi Nbkyan ifteflb remainder 

.886 the name of Kawthannfi “ 

it Aung pagoda ^stands about a mile north of Sinbauno-we? 
Pagodas. Duttabaung^the 

toTheeastrfKa''ir situated about ten miles below Sinbaun<.w& 

Ra'Jf Arimaddana Anawra^ht^! 

here that he r' ‘'““m^moration of the fact that it was 

from Timtdn to ^aga^ 

Inch^vniag??n threawS/^'^ Sinbaungwe, near 

le tov^nship ^ v^ole is hilly and forest-covered, but there are no very 
Natural features. Prominent hills The Sanp6n hill on the banks of the 

below Sinbaungwb, useffoUXtf nineteen miles 

boats from Lower Burma arriv^d^i be well-known, because when loaded 
and piled up at the foot of the b'll cargo had all to be unshipped 

the /art of ti rilS wSere U e rap ditv / /e 
There is a pagoda on the 

and Iow]aS^is"k?o^/row^^^^ but paddy, both upland 

1880 the ^ Prince, who had escaped from Calcutta and 

Later history. gathered a force round him, attacked Sinbaungwe and 

u Hpo, U H.i„..h. „,H„g6„ i>Ssi;Su 

these were-i ' ° of five subor^nate kayamgs : 

^'"Myiife^'eWung^^^^^ (0=^ 

(2) Hnokkyo_ including Baingbin, Kyaunezu Kinoa T« 

f.l h 1 Poinnhgdn (Kdtma-lin) ; ' ^ ^ 

NeXgdtf P-P‘W. Manlb, 

i- .;., :,, . including PhMniVwama), Pinl6n Taya, Hkaung, 

(5) including Manpwa ywama, Nansit, Naung- 
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1 lie north boundary was the Naungkan ckaung, which flows down from 
Bindu tauHg to just above Naungkan. 

In the Hnokkyo island the chief villages are Kyaungzu with nineteen 
,p, ,, ,,, houses, Baingbin with forty-four houses, Kinpa with forty- 

island'^ 'wivkyo houses^ Tagundaing with five houses, all on the west 

side, and Peinnfegon with twelve houses, on the eastern 
side. All the villages were destroyed during Haw Saing’s rebellion in 1883, 
but the villagers returned to settle again in the following year. During tlie 
floods the whole island is under water. There are now fifty-one buffaloes 
in the circle, but there were many more before Haw' Saing’s foray. 

Sweet limes and oranges grow on the islands and a few custard-apples 
but the floods prevent any very extensive fruit cultivation, 

'J'obacco is sown on the slopes of the river bank after the water has 
Tobacco. gone down.^^ No attempt is made to harrow or stir up 
the soil. The seed is sown broadcast in Thadin^yut 
(about October) after the jungle and grass have been cut away, and the 
young tobacco plants come up in about a fortnight. When the plants are 
about a span high, in January or February, they are transplanted to ploughed 
and on the island and placed about eighteen Inches apart from one another. 
The leaves are fit for plucking in March or April and the plucking continues 
until the rise of the floods, wiieii tlie whole are washed away. The annual 
yield amounts to four thousand viss and the prices realized are from twenty- 
two to twenty-five rupees the liundred viss. 

Vegetables grow very well wherever they are sown, but there is no market 
for them and consequently no more than are required for home use are 
grown. No irrigated paddy is worked, but the villagers cross to the west 
bank of the Irrawaddy, where they carry on lepok cultivation. The total 
yield of paddy is from fourteen to fifteen hundred baskets at the rate k 
forty baskets to one basket sown, Taungya, yielding from five to six hun- 
dred baskets, is also carried on on the main land. 

^ The population,^ wiih the exception of four Kachin houses, is entirely 
Rurmese-Shan. The Hnokkyo villagers were formerly protected by the 
Nanya Kachins who live eight daings distant to the south-west. 

Sinbo village is situated on the point of land above the mouth of the Upper 

Sinbo villasre Irrawaddy and has sixty-seven houses. The 

_ => villagers cultivate which yields sixty baskets, and 
taungya is worked and yields two hundred baskets; no mayin is grown. 
They live mostly as coolies, providing wood for boats. There is a wood 
depdt for launches here. A few papayas, guavas, jack and pumpkins are 
grown for home consumption. The village contains one small zayai and 
there is a good pongyt kyaung with accommodation for about sixty-five men. 

Sinbo is said to have been founded by U Kyaw Balwh, a .Sban, over one 
hundred years ago, but it is not known whence he came. The inhabitants 
arc mostly Shan-ga-le's and there is one Kachin house. 

The thugyi has also under him the villages of Nabin, Myintha, Hkaungmyh 
and Sinbo ywama, all under Myedaings. 

SIN-BO;--A village in the Myindhgon revenue circle, Amarapura township 
and subdivision of Mandalay district, is situated eight miles east-south-east 


[SIN 
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.89.“dyaa “““ 0' 

gaws„bdmsiony‘S6k'ySs“'cySTpopSo“31l^^^^^^^ 

twenty-four pel sons, according to the census of 1891. 

llie thathameda amounted to Rs. 700 for 1897-98. 

SIN-BU r.— A village and revenue circle in the Pathein-evi townshin Ama 
° '"“V-fom- miles Mrth-eJt rf he?d 

TSn^, ^ hundred and sixty persons at the census of 

I™ pv?r y “ The cfrcfe includes threeXy' 

Sion diSrict *''' Tasnglha township, Myingj-an snbdivi- 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 30 for 1897-98. 

. SIN-B YU-G6n.— -A village of one hundred and forty houses in the Mvoiha 
townsbp of bagamg dtsfiet. It lies eighteen miles north-wit of MvoC 
There are nine villages under the Sinbyugon thuo-vi the nrinelm."! n • 
Kaungbo, fiftyfour houses; Kyunpulu, sity houset^ VosL^ sf^^5l^h^ 
Singyrn, seventy houses; and Thtrkakayi, liiiv fivi' L, ! 


/? comprising some sixteen Iar<ye 

d-ooo a year. 
Myothit township of Magwe district, 
sAingthaand Ma-gyi-g6n. 

5 Salin subdivision of Minbu district, 
hich It IS connected by a good metalled 
awaddy river, the port being Sun. 

nine and ten thousand persons in i 8 qo, 
It it was m Burmese times. The Salin 
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Sinbyiigymi was burnt by the Burmese army in its retreat in 1835-26. 

SIN-CHAN.— -A village in the Pauk-ngu circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pa- 
kokku subdivision and district, with a population of twenty-two persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 60. 

SIN-CHE-YA.— A village in the Nyaungbin circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one thousand and forty- 
five persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The tbathameda amounted to Rs. 283 for 1897-98. 

SIN-DAING. — A revenue circle in the Uyu township, Lega-yaing sub- 
division of Up])cr Chindvviii district, including seven villages. 

SIN-DAING-GAN. — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township. 
Pagan subdivision of Myingyan district. 

In 1S95-96 the population numbered 495 persons and the_ thathameda 
amounted to Rs. 763. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

SIN-DA-LU— -A village of thirty-live houses in the Sagaing subdivision 
and district. 

SIN -DAT. — village of onc-hundred and thirty-eight houses, nine miles 
from Sagaing in the to\vnship, subdivision and district of that name. 

SIN-DAW-TIII. — -V village in the Hintha revenue circle, Amarapura 
township and subdivision of .ilandalay district, two miles south-south-west 
of headquarters. 

It had a poimlation of thirty persons, acoerding to the census of 1891, and 
paid Rs. 50 ihathaiHcda-iz.'&. 

SIN-D£.— A revenue circle with one thou.mnd one hundred and seventy- 
nine inhabitants in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district 

It is situated near the North Yama chaung, and includes the villages of 
Sindh, Sonywa, Swe-hlan, In-ywa, Paukthaba and Gyo-gyawin. 

The crops cultivated are paddy, and peas. The revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 2,690 thathameda. 

SIN-DE. — A village in the Sinde circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pak&kku 
subdivision an d district, with a population of one thousand five hundred and 
fifty-three persons, according to the census of i8gi. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 327 for 1897-98. 

SIN-DE. — A village of one hundred and fifty-eight houses in Ava township 
of Sagaing district, eight miles west of Ava. 

There is a large pagoda, the Shwemutaw, here. 

SlN-DO. — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of one hundred and eighty-four persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 270. 

StN-E-THE. — A revenue circle in the Taungdwin-gyaung township, Min- 
gin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. 

It contains two villages, which paid Rs. 240 revenue in 1897. 

SIN-GA. — A village in the Ngbdo revenue circle, Amarapura township 
and subdivision of Mandalay district, two miles south-south-west of head- 
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quarters. It had a population of seventy-five persons at 
and paid Rs. 150 thathameda-t2.x, P-rsons at 

SIN-GA.—A village of nineteen houses on the Tsnmc. 
mo subdivision and district. °° ^ ^P'°E 

The villagers work paddy chieflv 

under water in the floods. ^ ^ cmeny. Ihe v 

SIN-GAING.-A township of Kyauksb district, with i 
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The produce consists chiefly of paddy, siigarcanes, Goa beans, plantains, 
sessamiim, tomatoes and peas; wheat, gram and millets are also grown. 
Tobacco is raised along the Myit-nge. The mango gardens on the banks of 
that river are of great local reputation. Unreflned sugar is manufactured at 
Singaing, Chinamen and Barmans being engaged in the iiuliistr)n ^ Sessa- 
muni oil is expressed extensively and a certain amount of mez^^ oil is got 
from the Bassia , tree. ' ■ 

There are several fisheries of considerable size: two near Paleik, one at 
Thiiigadon, and another at Taon ; river-fishing is also carried on in the 

Myit-ngt\ 

Silk weaving is universal, the outturn being greatest at Paleik, Inna, 
Thabyeyo, Eb)m and Metkaya villages along the Myit-ng^, and at Se-ywa 
Sizon, Myaung-s6n-gyi and Ywa-thiteastv inland. .■ 

Pottery is carried on in Wuntlio, Nanni, and Ng^do, West villages. 
Bamboo mats arc made in Wuntho and KyaungbangAn. Lime {Calcium 
oxidil) is mnde near Biliii, a little to the south of which is also a quarry 
worked by the Burma Railways Company. Charcoal was at one time very 
largely manufactured in Mi-thwebok, 

Bazaars are held once in five days at Singaing, Paleik and Thitkauk. 
The Zidaw and Myaungson canals are navigable, but the principal boat 
traflic is along the llyit-ngc river, on which is situated Paleik, a large village 
and an important trade centre from Burmese times. 

The township has an approximate population of 44,801 persons of whom 
p , . the great bulk are Burmese. Only eight villages, Kanlu, 

opiia ion. Letpan, Kalaiibo, 1 hitkauk, Plin-ngu, Shwega, Myaung- 

s6u-nge and Tabetswe are Mahomraedan ; here live the descendants of 
the original settlers and the majority of them still retain their ancestral reli- 
gion, though they have entirely adopted Burmese language and dress. It 
is said that the first immigrants numbered 3,000, and tliat the Burmese 
King, fearing the combmed strength of so many foreigners, separated 
them, allotting a village to each body. There are two Shan settlements, 
Mogaungand Wuntho, so named from the respective countries from which 
the colonists emigrated, 

. . . The town of Metkaya, now in ruins, is said to have 

n iqm ies. three sons of the exiled king of 

Tagaung. 

On the hills to the east is the Dattaw cave, which contains a few stalac- 
tites and stalagmites. In it is a recumbent Gaudama, fifty feet long. An 
annual festival is held here on the full moon of Tagaung ^ 'xiid at the Satthwa 
pagoda, four miles west of Kyauksi^ town. 

Biliii and Tawma, originally named Penin and Paung-u, were founded by 
King Mani-silhu of Pagan, whose royal barge grounded at the foot of the 
Shwe-myinme hill. Local legends say that during the night his paso was 
eaten up by rats and that he built the Shubyu-kywe-yaik pagoda to comme- 
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SIN-GAING.— A village in the Singaing circle, Ye-za-gyo township, _Pa- 
kSkku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and sixty 
personSj according to the census of 1891. 

The fhathameda amounted to Rs* 590 for 5897-98. 

SIN*-GAING.~A village of fifty-three houses in the Sadaung township of 
Sagaitig district. 

It was formerly a military and civil post, and was attacked by dacoits in 
1888. They were repulsed close to Singaing, at the mouths of the Palin 
chaung) and their leader Bo To was captured by the Civil Police. 

There is a pagoda here called the Shinbin-sei-pauk. 

SIN-GAUNG. — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan 
subdivision, of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered four hundred and seventy-five persons 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 592, No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

SIN-GAUNG, — Also called Le-y wa, a circle of the Kvawk Kii Hhsi Wan 
State, in the Myelat district of the vSouthern wShan States. 

It lies in the north of the State and includes seven villages, which in 1S97 
numbered among them eighty-seven houses, with a population of four 
hundred and eighty-seven persons. The revenue then paid amounted to 
Rs. 515 yearly. 

SIN-GAUNG. — A circle in the Maymyo township and subdivision of Man- 
dalay district, including four villages. 

vSingaung village lies six miles south of Maymvo, and has a population of 
two hundred and seventy-one persons, according to the census of 1891. The 
thathameda^dM for 1896 amounted to Rs. 250 Paddy is caltivatecl. 

SIN-GAUNG KY AUK-TAW. — A village in Kan-anauk tail? circle of the 
Pang-tara State, Myelat district, of the Southern Shan States, close to the 
N^wB'^kun-hmids village. 

It contained in 1897 fifty-five houses, with a population of three hundred 
and ninety-three persons, and paid Rs. 377 annual revenue. 

SINGKALING HKAMTL— 7;. sub Zingkaling Hkamti. 

SINGMAN. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district, situ- 
ated in 21^ 47' north latitude and 97^ 39' east longitude. 

1111892 it contained twenty houses ; its population was unknown. The 
headman has no others subordinate to him ; the inhabitants are of the Lah- 
tawng tribe. 

SINGNGIN or SAINGKIN. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 12, Bbamo 
district, situated in 24° 23' north latitude and 97° 24' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained forty-nine houses, with a population of two hundred 
and seventy-five persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. 
The inhabitants are Shan-Burmese and own no cattle. 

SIN-GU or NGA-SIN-GU. — A township in the Pvladaya wsubdivision of 
Mandalay district, with an approximate area of eight hundred square miles. 

It is bounded on the north by the Ruby Mines district, on the east by the 
Shan hills, on th6 south by the Chaung-ma-gyi chaung^ and on the west by 
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the Irrawaddy river. It is divided into sishf-six revenue circles and has 
an approximate population of forty-five thousand persons. 

The Bodaw-taung and the Ngwe-o-baw are the only hills worth special 
mention. Rubies arc found in the Sagyin hills and in the Ngwe-o-baw. 
Very fine alabaster is also obtained in the Sagyin hills, and also graphite. 

A little cutch-boiling is carried on to the north of Singu, but otherwise there 
is no forest produce of any kind. 

The average rainfall is from twenty-five to thirty inches, and the town- 
ship as a whole is healthy. 

The township is chiefly agricultural, about three-fifths of the population 
being em'ployed in cultivation, the other two-fifths corn- 
industries. prising fishermen, wood and bamboo-cutters, coolies and 
petty traders. In years of ordinary rainfall the township 
produces enough rice to support itself, but when the rain is scanty grain has 
to be imported. Two crops of paddy are generally raised from the land in the 
year, the mayin or dry weather crop and the kaukkyi or wet weather crop 
but in some parts as many as three crops are harvested. Besides rice, 
millets of different descriptions are grown. 

The Singu fisheries are very valuable and afford employment to many 
hundreds of persons. Fish are caught both from the Irrawaddy and its back- 
waters and also from the various lakes or lagoons which are formed by the 
overflow of the Irrawaddy, once or twice in the year. The fish caught are 
exported to Madaya, Mandalay, and to various parts of Shwebo district. 
Ngapi is also manufactured and exported to the Shan States of Hsum Hsai 
and Mong Long and to Twinngb and other places in the Ruby Mines district. 

Sculpture in a small way is carried on in and about the Sagyin hills, which 
abound in alabaster of a very fine kind, are the chief things hewn and are 
sent down to Mandalay. 

The Buddhas pagodas, most reputed pagodas, are the Shwe-m6ktaw in 
Singu, the Malfe in Mal^gyi, the Sudaungbyi in Tongyi, and the Mwe-an- 
daw in Mwc. 

The chief lakes are the Maung-ma kan near Nyaungwun village and the 
Yenatha kan, near the village of the same name. 

The great bulk of the population is Burmese, but there are a few Shan s 
and Shan-Burmese in the villages east of the township. 

SIN-GU. — The headquarters of the Nga-Singu township in the Madaya 
subdivision of Mandalay district. 

SIN-GU. — A straggling village in the Singu circle. Pagan township and 
subdivision of Myingyan" district, on the Irrawaddy river, about twenty-four 
miles south of Nyaung-u. 

It is the centre of a large local trade, most of the villagers from Kyaukpa- 
daung disposing of their goods and buying all the commodities they require 
here. The trade with Lower Burma is carried for the most part in country 
boats of which there are a large number, the village being inaccessible by 
steamer except during the floodL The population in 1895-96 numbered six 
thousand nine hundred and forty-five persons; the that hameda zmoxxnted. to 
Rs. 10,940, the State land revenue to Rs. 1,634, and the gross revenue 
Rs. 12,574- 
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SING-UT. — A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision, and 
district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and thirty-three per- 
sons and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 348. Noland revenue was collect- 
ed in the circle. 

SING-UT. — An irrigation tank in the Shwebo circle of the subdivision and 
district of that name. It is situated between the two villages of Singut, 
East and West, and is three-and-a-half miles from Shwebo town. 

The tank is a mile long by five thousand one hundred feet broad. In 
good seasons it is said to have irrigated between six hundred and fifty and 
seven hundred pe^ but latterly, owing to disrepair and scanty rainfalls irri- 
gates only an eighth or ninth of this area. 

The Singut reservoir was dug by King Bagyidaw, the Sagaing King, 
and eldest son of King Alompra, in 1122 B.E. (1760 A.D.). 

SIN-GYAN. — A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, ten miles from Ye-u town, with a population of fourteen persons. 

There are 23*24 acres under cultivation, mostly with paddy. Forty rupees 
thathameda revenue was paid in 1890. The village is under the thugyi of 
K6n&n. 

SIN-GYO. — A village in the Singyo circle, Ye-za-gyo township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-one 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 740 for 1897-98. 

SINGYUN. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, on the Mu river, twenty-seven miles below headquarters. 

There are one hundred and fifty-two inhabitants who paid Rs. \%o tha- 
thameda revenue for 1896-97. The principal industry is paddy cultivation. 

SIN-KA. — A revenue circle in the Sale township, Pagan subdivision of 
Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand one hundred and thirty 
persons and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,675. No land revenue was 
collected in this circle. 

SIN-KAN. — A village of thirty-six houses at the junction oftheSinkan 
ckaung and the Irrawaddy river, in the Shwega subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The villagers owm some buffaloes ; many of them are traders and others 
cut bamboos. 

SIN-KAN. — ^The Sinkan chaung^ called Mo-hlaing chaung^ in the upper 
part of its course as far down as Gwe-gyi, rises in the Chauktaung hills in 
about latitude 23^ 30^ and flows northwards into the Irrawaddy river at 
Sinkan, about twenty miles below Bhamo. 

At Sleng its breadth is five yards and its depth six or eight inches in 
December ; at Kanni at the same time of the year it is eighteen yards wide 
and one and-a-half feet deep ; at the Nam Mun ford on the road from Sinkan 
to Mankin it is thirty-five yards wide by three feet deep, and at its mouth 
at Sinkan twenty yards broad, by four feet deep. 
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Pezngaws ascend the Sinkan to Sinkaw from June to the end of Decem- 
ber. After that, it becomes too shallow for anything but small dug-outs. 
Launches have got up as far as We-gyi in tSe rains. 

In the dry season the Sinkan chaung \b fordable everywhere except at 
its month at Sinkan, where it is four feet deep in December. 

The roads in the Sinkan valley are scarcely used in the rains, so that there 
are no regularly recognized ferries. There are one or two dug-outs at 
nearly every village. 

SIN-KAT. — A village in the east of the State of Nam Hkai, Myelat 
district of the Southern Shan States, close to the border of the L 5 i Long 

■State... . 

In 1897 there were thirty-five households in the village, with a population 
of two hundred and five persons. Twenty-five households were assessed 
to revenue and paid Rs. 75 thathameda*tzx» 

SIN-KAT. — A village in the Taung-she circle of the Pangtara State, Mye- 
lat district, of the Southern Shan States, close to the Lawk Sawk border. 

Ill 1897 it contained thirty-three houses, with a population of one hundred 
and twenty-one persons. Only nineteen houses were assessed, and these 
paid Rs. 172 annual revenue. 

SIN-KIN.— A village of two groups of houses, five miles above Bhamo on 
the east bank of the Irrawaddy river in the Bhamo subdivision and district. 

The lower group is on the river side and contains fifty houses: the 
villagers trade with Myitkyina in salt and grow znayin paddy and potatoes. 
The upper group has been formed recently fay the removal of houses from 
the lower ground by the river: it contains one hundred and ten houses, and 
the inhabitants own thirty buffaloes and work paddy. 

Sinkin was in 1893 headquarters of a Myook : it lies on the Nam- 
paing trade route. 

SINKWA. — A village of Chins of the Ydkwa tribe in the Southern Chin 
Hills. It lies thirteen miles east of Haka, and can be reached from Haka 
by the Chin path to Chaunggwa.^ 

In 1894 it had sixty houses. Yonerr and Rumion were its resident chiefs. 

Sinkwa is slightly stockaded : it pays tribute to Ratyo of Yokwa. There 
isgood water-supply and a small camping-ground inside the stockade on the 
west side of the village. 

SIN-LAN. — A village in the Le-ya circle, Pakokku township, subdivision 
and district, with a population of two hundred and sixty-nine persons, ac- 
cording to the census of i8gi, and a revenue of Rs. 600, included in that 
of Le-ya. 

S1N-1>AN-GYAUNG. — A village in the Kabaing circle, Seikpyu township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a papulation of ninety-two persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 160, included in that 
of Kabaing, 

SIN-LU-AING. — A revenue® circle in the Pagan township and subdivision 
of Myingyan district 

In 1895-96 the population numbered otie hundred and fifteen persons, and 
the ihatham^da amounted to Rs* 198. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. . 
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SINLUM GA-LE.— A Kachin village in Tract No. lo, Bhamo district 
situated in 24° 7' north latitude and 97^ 35' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained fourteen houses, with a population of sixty-eight 
persons. The headman of the village has no others subordinate to him. 
The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and Kaori sub-tribe, and own four 
bullocks and three buffaloes. 

SINLUM GYL — A Kachin village in Tract No. 9, Bhamo district, situ- 
ated in 24^ 16' north latitude and 97^ 33' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained forty-five houses, with a population of one hundred 
and forty -nine persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. 
The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and Kaori sub-tribe, and own eight 
bullocks and thirty-three buffaloes. The village was fined in 1890-91 for 
robbery from General Gatacre^s column. There is camping-ground for 
one hundred men in the village, and a large water supply from Kaya Hha 
half a mile off; a sufficient supply could also be obtained by damming up 
the small stream in the lower village. 

SIN-MA-Yfe.— A village in the Nwe-ni circle, Yeza-gyo township 
Pak6kku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
forty-eight persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 620 for 1897-98. 

SIN-MIN. — A village in the Kun-ywa circle, Pak&kku township sub- 
division, and district, with a population of three hundred and thirteen 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs, 600, in- 
cluded in that of Kun-ywa, 

SIN-MYE, — A riverine village about six miles from Sagaing in Sagaing 
district. 

It has seventy-three houses. 

SIN-NAING. — A revenue circle in the Homalin township, Lega-yaing 
subdivision of Upper Chindwin district, including a single village. 

SIN-Nl-DAUNG. — A village in the Pindate circle, Seikpyu township, 
Pakokku subdivision, and district, with a population of ninety-nine persons, 
according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. iio for 1897-98. 

SIN- 0 . — A revenue circle, including the two villages of Sin-o and 
Nyaunggyin, in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. 

It is situated on the left bank of the Chindwin river above Kani and has 
a population of seventy -three persons Paddy, jowar and sessamum are 
cultivated. 

The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 389 from thathameda^ and 
Rs. 120 from the lease of the Sin-o and Lepangu iisheries. 

SIN-6N in , — A sheet of water in the Wa-nwegon circle, Pyinmana 
subdivision of Yam^thin district, to the nort^ of Palwe Shansu village. 

It is described as five-hundred tas from east to west and fifty from north 
to south, with a depth varying from eight to twelve cubits. 

SlN-PuK, — A village of thirty-two houses south of Shwegu in the Shwe- 
gu subdivision of Bhamo district, on the Sankha chaung. 
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The villagers own fifty-seven buffaloes, 

SIN-SHE CHA UNG.—A village in the Pakan-gyi circle, Yeza-gyo town- 
ship, Pakokku subdivision, and district, with a papulation of one hundred 
and eighty-three persons, according to the census of 1891. 

SIN-SHIN— A revenue circle in the Mintaingbin township of Lower 
Chindwin district, with seven hundred and nine inhabitants in 1891. It 
includes three villages, Ngapyawdaw, Myen 5 and Sinshin* 

The village is said to have been established in 466 B.E. (1104 A,D.) on 
the site of the ruined city of Meiktila, which was founded by King Nara- 
dina of the Wethaii dynasty. The annual festival of the Sutaungbyi 
pagoda is held here in November. 

There is a curious figure of Buddha in a sitting position in the main 
kyaung ; is some eighteen inches high, made of some thin metal, and 
enveloped by the offerings of worshippers in a half-inch-thick covering of 
gold leaf,. The Burmans say that it is worth a lakh and a half of rupees ; 
it has a knob as large as a small walnut in the centre of the forehead, 
between the eyes; and the pupils project beyond the eyelids, giving the 
figure a grotesque expression. 

SIN-SIT. — A village of Yotun Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. It 
lies five miles south of Rawa and can be reached from Lungno vld Rawa 
or from Gangaw Tanbya, thirty-five miles. 

In 1894, it had thirty houses and Sarawk was its resident chief. It is 
slightly stockaded. The Kapi chiefs have influence over Sin-sit The 
water-supply is limited, but there is good camping-ground below the 
village. 

SIN-TA-GA.— A village in the Pakan-gyi circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
F^akokku subdivision, and district, with a population of one hundred and 
four persons, according to the census of j 891. 

The amounted to Rs 400 for 1897-98. 

SIN-THE.— A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan subdi- 
vision,, and district. 

In i 895'96 the population numbered two hundred and sixty persons, and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 245. No land revenue was collected in 
the'circle. 

SIN-THE.— A village in the Shwegon-daing circle Nga Singu town- 
ship, Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, west of Sa-gyet. 

The village has twenty houses. Its population numbered m 1897 eighty 
persons approximately, who were e.xclusively engaged in cultivation. 

SIN-THE or MI-ZA-LI. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision 
of Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and nine persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 370. 

SIN-THE-GON.— A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, with three and-a-half square miles of attached land. 

The population in 1891 numbered fifty-three persons and there were 
seventy-one acres under cultivation. The principal products are paddy 
and jaggery. The village is sixteen miles from Ye-u and paid Rs. 270 
thathameda revenue for 1896-97, It is under the Nyaunglfe 
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SIN-THE-WA— A circle in the Pyinmana subdivision of Yamethin dis- 

^"it'is said to date from 1526 and to be one of the sixteen Karen villages 
of the Fifty-Two Cities of the old Kingdom of Toungoo. 

Id 1807 it had one hundred and fifty-three houses ; most of thelnhabitants 
w-ere traders. The village stands on the western bank of the _Paunglaung 
or Sittang river and at the mouth of the Sinthe stream. Under Burrnese 
rule it was included in Kyidaungj but it has been made a separate circ e 
by the British Government. 

SIN-U-GA-LE. — A village of twenty-three houses south of Shwegu, in 
the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The villagers own thirty-seven buffaloes and cultivate getting a yield 
in ordinary years of some two thousand baskets. 

SIN-YAN, A revenue circle in the Budalin township of Lower Chindwln 

district, lying on the northern boundary of the township. 

It includes Sinyan and Kin villages, with three hundred and eighty-five 
inhabitants. The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 560 from thatna- 
meda. 

The Sinyan pagoda festival is held here in November of each year. There 
is no written history of the pagoda, but it is said to have been built by King 
Mani-sithu of Pagan when he came up the river in his royal barge. 

SIN-YAUK-GYL— A village in the MayagaS township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, twelve miles from Ye-u town. 

The population numbers four hundred and thirty-two persons, mostly 
engaged in rice cultivation. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted 
to Rs. 480. 

SIN-YU.— A Kachin village in Tract No. ii, Bhamo district, situated in 
24° 26' north latitude and 97° 30' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twelve houses, with a population of forty-four persons. 
The headman has two others subordinate to him. 'I'he inhabitants are of 
the Lahtawng tribe and own no cattle. 

SIN-YWA. — A revenue circle in the Amarapura township and subdivision 
of the Mandalay district, including two villages. 

SIN-YWA.— 'A village in the Sin-ywa revenue circle Amarapura town- 
ship and subdivision of Mandalay district ; is situated seven-and-a-half miles 
south-south-east of headquarters. 

It had a population of two hundred and sixty-five persons at the census of 
1891, and paid Rs. 450 if/zaMfl!?;z^i;frt-tax. 

, SIN-YWA.— A village in the Nga Singu township, Madaya subdivision 
of Mandalay district, east of Yenatha. 

The village has thirty-five houses and the population numbered in 1897 
one hundred and fifty persons approximately, "i'he villagers are cultivators. 

SIN-YWA. — A village in theSagaing subdivision and district, situated on 
an island in the Irrawaddy river. 

It has twenty-four houses. 
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SIN-YWA-GA-LE.— A village in the Madaya township and subdivision 
of Mandalay district, west of Sin-ywa-gyi. 

It has forty houses and its population numbered in 1897 one hundred and 
twenty persons approximately. The villagers are fishermen and cultivators. 

SIN-YWA-GYL— A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, east of Sin-ywa-ga-le. 

It has thirty-eight houses and the population numbered in 1897 one 
hundred and sixty persons approximately. The villagers are fishermen and 
cultivators. ■ ■ 

SIN-YWE-GON.— A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakdkku district, with a population of one hundred and fifty-one persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 450. 

SIN-Z®.— A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of seventy-eight persons, according to the census 
of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 140. 

SIN-ZEIN.— A village in the Sinzein circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and twenty- two 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The amounted to Rs. 1, 1 10 for 1897-98. 

SIN-ZOT.— A village in the north-east of the Nam Hkai State, Myelat 
di.strict of the Southern Shan States, lying on the Loi Maw border. 

It had in 1897 twenty-seven households, with a population of one hundred 
and nine persons. Only seventeen of these houses were assessable and 
made up Rs. 85 ihathameda. The cultivation was exclusively upland and 
the chief crops were rice and chillies. 

SIN-ZWS. — A village in the Sinzwii circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district^ with a population of three hundred and nine persons, 
according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 670 for 1897-98. 

SIN-ZWfi;. — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of one hundred and eighly-six persons, according 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 360. 

SIN-ZWE-BUT.— A revenue circle and village in the Amarapura town- 
ship and subdivision of Mandalay district. 

It had a population of two hundred and sixty-five persons at the census of 
1891, and paid Rs. 400 thaihameda-tsx. 

STTHA. — A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision of 
Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and sixty-five persons 
and the ihathameda amounted to Rs. 240. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

SI-THA. — A circle in the Pyintha township, Maymyo subdivision of Man- 
dalay district. 

Sitha is the only village in the circle and lies seven miles north-east of 
Pyintha. It has a population of one hundred and fifty-four persons, accord- 
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inff to the census of 1891. The thathameda paid for 1896 amounted to 
Rsl 290. The people are Burmans and cultivate and ginger. 

SI-THA —A circle in the Pyintha township, Maymyo subdivision of Man- 
dalay district, on the Mandalay-Lashio main road, including three villages. 

Sitha village, three-quarters-of-a mile south of Sinaing, has a populahon 
of three liun'dred and thirty perons, according to the census of 1891. ihe 
thathameda paid by the circle for 1896 amounted to Rs. 580. Ihevil- 
lagers are ya cultivators. 

Sl-TH A --A village in the Sitha circle, Ye-za-gyo township, Pakokku 
subdivision and distrfct, with a population of two hundred and nine persons, 
according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 990 for 1897-98. 

SI-THA.— -A village in the Taz6 township, Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo 
district, with a population of one hundred and sixty-three persons in 1891. 

The chief crop is paddy, and the thathameda revenue lor 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 310. The distance from Ye-u is forty-two-and-a-half 
miles. 

SI-THA —A village of fifty-eight houses south of Shwegu, in the Shwegu 
subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The villagers own eighty-two buffaloes and a few ponies, and cultivate 
haukkyi^aat nomayin. They get their water-supply from the Paunghnet 
stream, which is dammed every year. A high narrow bund connects Sitha 
with Men Wen to the north-north-west. 

SI-THA. Two small villages of forty-three houses in the Myotha town- 

ship, Sagaing district, eight miles south-west of Myotha. 

SI-THA-MYI. A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 

district seven miles from Ye-u tow'n, w'ith a population of one hundred and 
fifty-three persons and a cultivated area of 49 84 acres. 

The chief crops are paddy and penauh Rupees 490 thathatneda revenue 
was paid for 1896-97. 

SI-THAUNG.— A village of fifty-nine houses south of Shw-egu, in the 
Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The villao-ers owm a hundred and six buffaloes and cultivate kaukkyi, 
tretting a yield of from eight to nine thousand baskets yearly. 

Sl-THl. A village in the Sithi circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakbkku sub- 

division and district, with a population of two hundred and twenty-seven 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 490 for 1897-98. 

SI-THI-YWA NORTH. — A village in the NgaSingu township, Madnya 
subdivision of Mandalay district, north of Yedaw. 

It has two hundred and eighty houses and a population of one thousand 
one hundred and twenty persons, on an approximate calculation made in 
1897. The villagers are cultivators. 

STTHl-YWA SOUTH. — A village in the Nga Singu township, Madaya 
subdivision of Mandalay district. 
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The village has fifty houses and the population numbered in 1897 two 
hundred persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

SIT-HLYIN. — A revenue circle in the west of the Mintaingbin township 
of Lower Chindwin district, with four hundred inhabitants. 

There are five villages in the circle ; Taung-yin, Se-gyi, Peginma, Kyauk- 
yan and Sithlyin. For 1896-97 the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,000. 

SIT-IN-GYAUNG.— A revenue circle in the Tanngdwin-gyaung towm- 
ship, Miugin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes a single village and paid a revenue of Rs. 100 in 1897. 

SIT-KO-BIN, — A circle in the Myiiigun township of Magwe district, in- 
cluding the villages of Sitkobin and Yedwet. 

_SIT-K 0 N. — A circle in the Ti-gyaing township, Katha subdivision and 
district, including two villages. 

The Myadaung Myoza, Mingyi Maha Nawyata, when marching to battle, 
on the rebellion of the Sawbwa of Moraeik, halted at this place and the vil- 
lage, it is said, was therefore named ‘ Sitkdn.’ 

Sitkdn has forty-two houses. The villagers are kaing cultivators and 
fishermen. They are Burinans. 

SIT-PIN. — A village in the Lan-ywa circle, Pakdkku township, subdivi- 
sion, and district, with a population of eighty-nine persons, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 170 included in that of Lan-ywa. 

SITSAl. — A village of Chins of the Tashon tribe in the Central Chin Hills, 
it lies six miles west of Bwelmin, and can be reached via Kwungli. 

In 1894 it had twenty-five houses. Nawtin was its resident chief. Sitsai 
is a Shunkla village and pays tribute to Falam. Water is scarce. 

SIT-TA-LIN. — A circle in the Myothit township of Magwe district, includ- 
ing the villages of Kyamidaik, Kwin, and Sittalin. 

SIT-THA. — A circle in the Taungdwingyi township of Magwe district, 
including the villages of Ngetpyawdaw, Myogaing and Sittha. 

^ SI-U. — -A village of twenty-seven houses on the Sinkan chaitng, in the 
Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The villagers have no buffaloes of their own and borrow from the Kachins, 
paying for their use twenty-five baskets the season. In 1891 ten households 
from Sip6n and Sifen migrated to Si-u. There is a good paddy plain to the 
north and east. 

SI-YWA. — A village in the Kyauk-kat circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakdkku 
subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and four persons, 
according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 960 for 1897-98. 

SI-YWA. — In the Kanpa-htfe circle, Wundwin township, Northern sub- 
division of Meiktila district. 

It has a population of three hundred persons. A little weaving is done. 
A mile away from the village is the Si-swe pagoda, built by the Pagan King, 
and the scene of a yearly festival which takes place in Waso (July). 

SI-ZEF. — A village in the Maw S6n State, Myelat district of the Southern 
Shan States, lying close to the Pang-tara border on the west. 
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It contained forty-eight houses in 1897, with a population of two hundred 
and fourteen persons, and paid Rs. 256 annual revenue. It is the most well- 
to-do village in the State. 

The silver-lead mines near the village were leased to Maung Kya Ywet. 
the iu September 1897. ... 

SI-ZON.— A village in the Nga Singu township, Madaya subdivision 
of Mandalay district, east of Kanpa. 

The village has forty houses, and the population numbered fn 1897 one 
hundred and seventy-five persons approximately. The villagers are culti- 
Vcitors * 

SO-BY\. — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakokku 
district with a population of two hundred and ninety-one persons, according 
S Se census of 1891. ^nd a revenue of Rs. 880. _ 

oq-DWIN. ^A village in the Kywe-de circle, Pakdkku township, sub- 

division, and district, with a population of four hundred and eighty-two 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The revenue of this village is included in that of Kywe-db. 

SOMA or SAMA. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 7, Bhamo district, 
situated in 23° 55' nortf' latitudeand97° 27' east longitude. ^ 

In i8q 2 it contained twenty-three houses, with a population of seventy- 
one persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him 1 he 
inhabitants are of the Maran tribe, and own ten bullocks and eight buttaloes. 
Water is procurable from a small stream and there is lair camping-groun 
SOMHRANG.— A village of Chins of the Tashon tribe in the Central 
Chin Hills. It lies at the south end of a large nullah running down to the 
Manipur river, and is reached Saungtb, Ngan Yawl, and Lyente, distant 
twenty miles ; or via Laiyo, Ngan Yawl and Lyentb, twenty-three miles In 
1894 it had one hundred houses. The resident chief was Tetung. Somhrang 
is r Shunkla village and is related and subordinate to Lyentfe, though it pays 
tribute to Falam. There is a good camping-ground with sufficient water on 
the east side of the village, in a grove of teak trees. 

S6N-BAW-AING. — A circle in the Pyintha township, Maymyo subdivision 
of Mandalay district. 

There are two villages in the circle. Sonbaw-aing is six miles south- 
east of Pvintha and has a population of two hundred and sixty-one persons, 
according to the census of 1891. The thathamcda paid by the circle for 
1896 amounted to Rs. 450. The villagers practise taungya and cultivate 
the groundnut also. 

SONGHENG. — A village of Chins of the Tashon tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies two miles north-west of Falam post, close to Yamwe, and is 
reached by a Chin track. 

In 1894 it had one hundred and fifty houses.' Hli Hlyen was its resident 
chief. Songheng is a Shunkla village, and is closely related to Falam. 

SONGKWA. A village of Chins of the Tashon tribe in the Central Chin 

' Hills. It lies on the north-east of Falam post, on the opposite bank of the 
■ Manipur river, and can be reached vU Hmunli. 
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In 1894 it had eighty houses. Mong Tirr was its resident chief* Song- 
kwa is a Shunkla village and pays tribute to Falam. Plenty of water is 
obtainable from a stream north-west of and close to the village. 

SON-GON. — A village in the Myintha circle, Pakokku township, sub- 
division and district, with a population of seven hundred and fifty-one 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 820 for 1897-98. 

SON-GON. — A village in the Kyat circle, Pakokku township, subdivision 
and district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-two persons, ac- 
cording to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 290, included in that of 
Kyat.. 

S 0 N-G 6 N. — A village in the Mayagon township, Ye«u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, twenty-six miles from Ye-u. 

There arc one hundred and sixty*seven inhabitants, for the most part 
occupied in rice cultivation. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amount- 
ed to Rs. 260. 

SONGTHO. — A village of Cliins of the Tashon tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies six miles north-west of Dihai and can be reached via Kwun- 
gli and Dihai. 

In 1894 it had twenty-seven houses. Maung Taw was its resident chief. 
Songtho is a Shunkla village, and pays tribute to Falam. Very little water 
is obtainable. 

SON-GYAUNG. — A revenue circle in the Kani township of Lower Chin- 
dwin district. 

It is situated on the right bank of the Chindwin river and includes nine- 
teen villages, all of which are small, they are : Kyaukhmaw, Thanbo, 
Hraawbin, K3raukk6n, Kyetsha, Inbat, Banbwe North, Banbwe South, 
Tanzi, Tayaw-gyin, Letpan, Nabudaw, Thakyaset, Gwe-gyaung, Sethu, Son- 
gyaung North, Songyaung South, Songyaung West and Songyaung a4e. 

Songyaung is the largest circle in the township and has a population of 
four thousand five hundred and ninety-nine persons. The revenue for 
1896-97 amounted to Rs. 9,480 from thathameda^ and Rs. 170 from the 
lease of the Songyaung fishery. I he crops chiefly cultivated are paddy, 
jownr^ sessamum and peas. 

SON-GYIN, — A village in the circle of the same name, Kani township 
of Lower Chindwin district, wi^h one hundred and twenty-four inhabitants. 
It is on the left bank of the North Yama chaung^ which joins the Chindwin 
river here. 

The crops cultivated arc paddy, jowar^ sessamum and peas. The revenue 
for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 210, from thathameda^ and Rs. 40 from the 
lease of the Songyin fishery. 

SON MU (frequently spelt Su Mu, but Son Mu, used by the Sawhwa^ 
, seems to be the orthographic form).— A State on the east 
Salween river in the extreme north of the 
Wa country, Northern Shan States. It is bounded on the 
north by the Kun Long and Ko Kang districts of North Hsen Wi State, 
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elsewhere is not determined. r xt 

Except for a paddy plain several miles wide along the banks of the Naw 

stretches J irrigated land, but nowhere of any extended area. 

The State is only very imperfectly ^Bown and has been visRed b^ p^^^^^^^ 
tRat tSoo and i8q 6, but on no occasion has Chao t en, tne cmei, oeen 

“eSreff«cMd thS a timple match through the State aud the precise 
limiS which recognise the authorities of the Pang Hkawn chief are st 

really unknown. . • x.. -t 

In iSqr it was stated that Son Mu had only six circles, or eight, if 
^ Hpa Leng, the residence of the Paw Mpg, or second 

The six circles. p^j,„ Hkawn, the capital itselt, are counted 

circles. These were Pang Long, Mong Kun, Wing Hin (e^t), Mong Hit, 
wSg M6t (north-east) and Kaung Hka. Mong and Mong Hit have 

AAA,. Tat; An In Kawnff Hka there are chiefly Kachins and, though 

ra^es in PrJ^Lbnt the Hue Tzu, or Chinese-Mahomedans 
are by far the^most important inhabitants. The number of villages given 
btheL eight circles was forty-two, but this is probab y considerably under 
the actual^numbers. In the Kachin circle of Kawng Hka the 
villages were given, that is to say one-quarter of the total, but this cer 
tainly does not represent the proportion of_ Kachins resident m the State 
There are probably more Shans than Kachins and it is quite possible tna1 
the Wa are in a Minority of the population, as they certainly are interioi 
in material property, though the chief is a Wa. . 

selves La and strenuously deny any connection with the Wa, but this i. 
quite certainly a mistake. The difference in language is merely that of . 
pronounced patois. 

But though Son Mu is not itself either a powerful or a homogeneou; 

State, it appears to be a member of a confederacy b 
The Hulu con- vvhich the name of Hulu is given. The Chinese speak of j 
federacy. Shancr or Upper Hulu and a Ska or Lower Hulu, anc 

as far as information goes, it would seem that there are_ five Hulu iTang 
or chiefs and of these Chao Pen of Son Mu is the most important and th 
leader in Council. These five wangs are Pang Hkawn (Son Mu), Sao Shi 
, Sao Hpa, Pang Hawm (or Hawng), Yung (or Yin) Pang, and hang Wa. 

Of these it seems probable that Sao Shin Sao Hpa is the chieftain r< 
ferred to by the Wa further south as a prominent Wild Wa chiet and, 
this be the case the area of the systematic head-hunting Wa is even mot 
circumscribed than has latterly been believed. Pang Hawm does not appe; 
to have more than from ten to fifteen villages and lies on the huge saddh 
back between the peaks of Loi M5ng Turn and Loi, Kung Ma? and ther< 
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fore practically on the frontier line between British and Chinese territory. 
There are tracts in this neighbourhood frequently referred to as Ho No 
and Ho Taii (North and South Ho) which may or may not correspond 
with Shang and Sha Hulu. The point is not decided and the greater part 
of the country here fades into the Wild Wa country and is practically 
unknown. 

Son Mu would be of no importance whatever if it were not that it seems 
probable that the terminus of the Mandalay-Kun Long Railway will be in 
Son Mu territory. Chao Pen has therefore been notified that he is re- 
garded as a British subject, but he is not required to pay tribute. Another 
fact which lends importance to Son Mu is the existence in the State of 
Pang Long {q: -z^.) the great Hue Tzu, or Chinese 

The Hue Tzu settle- Mahomedan settlement. The traders there employ 
ment at Pang Long. up^^^ards of a thousand pack mules, which travel to 
all parts of the Shan States, as well as into China. There are also a con- 
siderable number of pack-bullocks kept by the Shan villagers. It is there- 
fore desirable that the State should have good and settled government. 
A quarrel with the State to the southwards, Kang Hso, in 1891 and 1892, 
led to desultory fighting, but no great harm was done to either State. 

SON-MYO.— A circle in the Nga Singu township, Madaya subdivision 
of Mandalay district, south of Singu, including eleven villages. 

Rubies and alabaster are found in the circle. 

SON SAW.— A Shan village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan State, in 
Mu Se circle. 

It contained thirty-five houses in 1894, with a population of one hundred 
and thirty persons. The revenue paid was two rupees per household and 
the people were paddy, tobacco, plantain and pine-apple cultivators by 
occupation, and owned forty bullocks, twenty buffaloes and four ponies. 

SON-YWA, — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered five hundred and ninety persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 872. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

s 6K“TS). — A village of Chins of the Whenoh tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies five miles north-west of Tizert and can be reached through 
Tizert, 

In 1894 it had nineteen houses. Tinyeik was its resident chief. 

It pays tribute to Falam. Soktehas been disarmed and is unstockaded. 
There are good camping-grounds with good water-supply on the east and 
'west of the village. 

SOL1NGHAI or TAUNGHWE.— A village of Chins of the Whenoh 
tribe in the Central Chin Hills. It lies eleven miles north-west of Bowtsura 
and two miles from Shellum. 

In 1894 it had thirty houses, Lyenval was its resident chief. The 
people are Whenohs and Kwungyis and are tributary to Falam. Sounghai 
is a disreputable village both in appearance and, character. It wb.s fined 
for raiding in the Kanhow tract in 1892. There is little water at the vil- 
lage, but an abundant supply in a stream close by to the south-wesL 
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SOUTHERN.— The Southern subdivision of Meiktila district is bounded 
on the north by the Northern subdivision, on the south by Yamethin and 
Magwe districts, on the east by the Shan States and on the west by 
Myingyan district 

It has an area of 978*39 square miles, and a population, according to the 
census of 1891, of ninety-four thousand seven hundred and seventy-three 
persons. There are one hundred and sixty-two revenue circles in the sub- 
division, sixtymine in Meiktila, and ninety-three in Thazi township* 

SOWPON, — A Kachin village in Tract No. 7, Bhamo district, situated 
in 23® 53' north latitude and 77"^ 30' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained fifty houses, with a population of one hundred and 
fifty persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The 
inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and Lawhkum sub-tribe, and own seven- 
teen bullocks and thirty-seven buffaloes. Eight hundred baskets of paddy 
on an average calculation are grown yearly. The village is in three parts, 
Sowp6n-Tingza, Sowpon-Main, and Sowpon-Warapon. The Sawhwa lives 
at I'ingsa, where are the best water and camping-ground. 

STIBWEL or FUNSHI. — A village of Chins of the Haka tribe in the 
Southern Chin Hills. It lies near Lunsum, and can be reached from Haka 
vid Lonzert, 

In 1894 it had ten bouses. Hmun Hn6n was its resident chief. The 
village pays tribute to Vanlein and Lasin of Haka. There is good camping- 
ground with fair water-supply. 

SUBB6K-K0N, — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of eighty-four persons, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 220. 

SUB6KK6n. — A circle in Tigyaing township, Katha subdivision and 
district. Kya-in village is included in this circle. 

The village was established on high ground on the bank of the M^za 
chaung, where there are many Shubdk qx Acacia Concinna trees, which sug- 
gested the name. Kya-in is named from its tank, which is full of water- 
lilies. 

The thugyi’s headquarters are at Subokkon, wdiich has twenty-six houses 
of Burmans and Shans. They support themselves by cultivation and by 
cutting wood and bamboos. They raise mayin^ hauhkyi and taungya 
paddy, and some are fishermen. 

SU-BYU-GON. — A village of seventeen houses in the Myotha township 
of Sagaing district. 

SUDAT, — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision ofShwe- 
bo district, twenty* miles from Ye-u on the Mu river. 

There are Civil and Military Police posts here. The population numbers 
seven hundred and thirty-two persons and is mostly engaged in rice cul- 
tivation. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 51 1. 

’ SU-DAUNG-BYL — A pagoda in the Pan-aing circle of the Ma-hlaing 
township, Northern subdivision of Meiktila district. 

It is one of the traditional eighty-four thousand shrines erected at the 
time of the eclipse by Thiri-Mbamma Thawka Min in the eleventh century. 
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Originally it was called Shwe Moktaw, but it was found that prayers 
offered at this shrine were always favourably received, and that to ask 
a blessing there was to have it granted, so the name was changed to Su- 
taungpyi (blessings asked and given). A yearly festival, largely attended 
is held here on the full moon of Nay on (about the beginning of June). 

SU-DAW.— A revenue circle in the Sade township, Pagan subdivision 
of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered three hundred and ten persons and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 456. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. 

SU-GA-A-LE-YWA. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision 
of Mandalay district, west of the S\x'SNt\2.'‘chaimf^. 

It has seventy houses and the population numbered in 1897 hundred 
and eighty persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators and fisher- 
men.' ' , 

SU-GA-KIN-YWA. — A revenue circle and village in the Pathein-gyi 
township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. 

It had a population of two hundred and thirteen persons at the census of 
1891. It is situated fourteen miles north of headquarters, 

SU-GA MYAUK-YWA. — A village in the Madaya township and sub- 
division of Mandalay district, south of Sin-ywagale. 

It has forty houses and the population numbered in 1897 hundred and 
sixty persons approximately. ' The villagers are fishermen and cultivators. 

SU-GAUK GYL-— -A circle in the Taungdwingyi township of Magwe 
district, including villages of Nyaungbintha and K6ngyi. 

SU-GAUK-NET. — A village in the Kanbyin-chauk-ywa circle, Pathein- 
gyi township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, twenty-three 
miles north-east of the Subdivisional headquarters, 

SU-GAUK-NGE. — A circle in the Taungdwingyi township, Magwe dis- 
trict, including the single village of Bokon. 

SU-LE-GAN. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of three hundred and six persons, according to 
the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs, 840. 

SU-LE-GON. — A village of one hundred and twelve houses in the Kyaukyi 
township, Myinmu subdivision of Sagaing district, four miles from Kyaukyit. 

SU-LE-GON. — A village in the Daungboii circle, Thabeikkyin township 
of Ruby Mines district. 

It lies three miles south of Pauktabiii and has a population of sixty persons, 
all Burmese. 

SU-LE-GON. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, south-east of Shwe-baung. 

It has fifty houses, with a population of 200 persons, on an approximate 
calculation made in 1897. The villagers are cultivators. 

SU-LE-GON. A village in the Chindaung circle, Seikpyu township, Pa- 
kokku subdivision and district with a population of two hundred and twenty- 
seven persons, according to the census of 1891. 
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boundaries are very indefinite, but it may be said generally that the author- 
ity or influence of SungRaniang extends to the Ngek Lek confederacy on 
the west, to Loi Lon on the south, and eastwards to the borders of C ines 
territory. How far authority extends northwards is extremely doubt u . 

The main village of Sung Ramang lies on a gentle 

sharply defined low ridge. In 1893 ' 1 - three hundred 
The village. houses, and the chief was said to command from 

twenty-five to thirty other villages of more than a hundred houses each. 
The village was defended by deep ditches and stockaded over-ground 
tunnel entrances and measured nearly half a mile across. The mam en- 
trance to the south-east was strongly defended by a ditch and narrow lane 
leading to the gate ; south-west the entrance was much less formidable. 

To the north and west are eminences completely commanding it. the 
Ramayis's house is in the centre of the village and is a very long building 
with circular doors. So far as is known Sung Ramang is the most powerful 
of the Wild Wa chiefs, but his influence is entirely personal and is in part 
due to the superstitious awe with which he is regarded as the owner ot a 
dog with nine tails. He is locally referred to as the ‘ 0-Iang-la. _ The village 
stands at a height of 4,400 feet and has a large and good camping-grounu to 
the west, with water close at hand. 

Some miles to the north of Sung Ramang is a very large skull avenue with 
over three hundred skulls. This appears to belong to 
The skull avenue, the villages of the Sung Ramang group as a common 
possession. 

SUN-KYET. — A village about six miles from Sagaing in the Sagaing 
township and district, so called because the villagers were appointed by 
King Thalun Mintaya-gyi to cook food for offering in the Kaung-hmudaw 

pagoda. 

SUN-LUN — A revenue circle in the Myiiigyan township, subdivision 
and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered nine hundred and twenty -five persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,2x6. No land revenue was assessed 
in the circle. 

SUN-LUN. — A village in the Nandaw-Kyun circle, Madaya township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district. 

It has fifty houses and the population numbered in 1897 ^^o hundred 
persons approximately. 

SUN -NAN.— A revenue circle in the Lega-yaing township and sub- 
division of Upper Chindwin district, including four villages. 

SUN-TH AIK.— A village in the Pakokku circle, township and subdivision 
of Pak6kku district, with a population of five hundred and sixty-seven 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,969 for 1897-98. 

SUN-TH AIK MYAUK-SU.— A village in the Myit-kaing circle, Pak6kku 
township, subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
eighty-six persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 690 for 1897-98, ^ , 
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SUPMA. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyma district, situ- 
ated in 2 <e\i' north latitude and 97° 50' east longitude. 

In i8Q3 it contained fifteen houses ; its population was not known. 1 he 
headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the 
Lepai ribe. 

SUT-BOK-TAUNG. — A village of two hundred and five persons in the 
Twinnge revenue circle of Ruby Mines district. , . , o 

It lies about a mile south-east of Twinngb and has an exclusively Burmese 

population. 

SU-YIN.— -A village in the Babin circle, Myaing township, Pakokku sub- 
division and district, with a p^pulation of two hundred and two persons. 
'Y^t thuthcDnedcL mounted to Ks. for i 897 " 9 ^‘ 

SWE-G'VI. A village in the Myitchb circle, Pakdkku township, sub- 

division and’ district, with a population of one hundred and ninety-one 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 280, in- 
cluded in that of Myitchb. _ _ r n 1 a, 

SW£-L6. — A village in the Tilin town.ship, Pauk subdivision of Pakok- 
ku district, with a population of two hundred and thirty-eight persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 48 t 5 * 

TABAK Nantabet. 

TABAK KHU. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 20, Myitkyina district ; 

its situation has not been precisely ascertained. 

In 1892 it contained twelve houses ; the population was not known. The 
headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the 
Yawyin or Lishaw tribe, and cultivate poppy. 

TA-BAUK-KON.— A revenue circle in Pagan township and subdivi- 
sion of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and five persons and the 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 72. No land revenue was assessed in the circle. 

TA-BAUK-TAW.—A village in the Ku circle, Pakokku township, sub- 
division and district, with d population of one hundred and forty persons, 
according to the census of i8gi, and a revenue of Rs. 310, included in that 

TA-BAUK-T AW TAUNG-ZU.— A village in the Ku circle, Pak6kku 
township, subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
sixty-nine persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of 
Rs. 340, included in that of Ku. 

TA-BAUNG. — A revenue circle with six hundred and sixty-eight inhabit- 
ants in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district, lying along the left 
bank of the Chindwin river, to the north of Kani. 

It includes the villages of Tabaung West, Tabaung East, Htubauk North, 
and Htubauk South. 

Paddy, jowar^ and sessamum are cultivated. The revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. irom thathameda, and Rs. no from the lease of 

, (be Tabaung fishery. 

' ■< TA-BA-YIN or DI-Bfe-YIN. — A village in the Ye-u subdivision of Shewbo 
district, nine miles from Ye-u town, with a population of six hundred and 
fifty-eight pfersons, aceprding to the preliminary census returns of 1891. 
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The greater number of the inhabitants are bead-makers. The beads 
were formerly made of amber, but are now mostly made of cocoanut-shell 
and horn. 

The thaihameda revenue for 1890 amounted to Rs. 1,080. 

A short distance to the west of the village is a tank about two miles square, 
which was constructed by King Nara-pati Sithu, grandson of Alaung Sithu, 
in 555 B.E. (1193 A.D.). The water of the tank is used for all purposes, 
bathing animals, washing clothes, and furnishing the drinking-supply of 
the villagers. 

Tabayin is the birthplace of the famous monk U Tezawta, who left the 
cloister'and became the author of two well-known religious works. 

Tabayin was also the ancient seat of the race from which the royal family 
of Burma sprung and the district has always been famous for its abundant 
supplies and for the bravery of its inhabitants, who bore the reputation 
of being the best soldiers in the Burmese army. It w’^as for his failure to 
keep Alaungpaya out of Tabayin that the Talaing 
general Talaban was recalled by the King of Pegu. 
The greatest of modern Burmese generals, Maha 
Bandula (his full title was Thado Tbuhamma-yaza Maha Bandula, and 
his youthful name was Maung Yi), who fought so stubbornly in the first 
Burmese war, was at one time Wtc7t of Dibeyin, and a garden north of the 
town is still known as Bandula’s garden. He was born at Ngapayln, a 
village twenty-five miles north of Min-ywa, It is usual to speak of him 
as son of A 16 n.” The Burman, when born at a small village, is fond, 
later in life, of asserting that he came from the chief town of the neighbour- 
hood. In Bandula’s time the revenue of Dibeyin was assessed at four annas 
a house. Sixty viss of silver is said to have been paid on this rating as 
royal revenue. 

Dr. Richardson, in his Journal of a Mission from Ava to Kendat in 18 

says, under date 25th January, Halt at Pha-lan- 
Richardson’s visit << go^n, which is a large scattered village of probably 
to labayin, ‘‘one hundred and fifty houses (I discovered on my 

‘‘return that I had considerably underrated the population of this pari 
“of the country); the Governor of the northern provinces has now his 
“residence here. The city of Debay-en, from which he takes his title, is 
“ situated about six miles to the south-westward ; it is nearly depopulated, 

“ and the walls entirely out of repair. He (Myo Woon) furnishes from his 
“ Government (which extends now since the removal of the Myo Woon of 
“ Mout-tsho-bo, from the Tsa-gain territory to the Khyendwen) three thou- 
“ sand and six hundred soldiers and six bos or officers. Three hundred of 
“ them have been exercising with muskets last evening and today, assisted 
“ by some natives of British India, six of whom left Ava three months ago, 
“ receiving twenty- five Likals each. They say they have been drilling recruits 
“to the northward, and are now about to return to Ava. Grain is here 
“ plentiful and tolerably cheap ; paddy sells at from fifteen to twenty tikals 
“per hundred baskets ; cholum {pyoung), ten tikals per hundred baskets, 
“ and the sessamum-oil one quarter tikal the viss, and palm-sugar (a large* 
“ quantity of which is made here, and sent to the other parts of the country, 
“ even exported to Rangoon ; the season for entering on the manufactory 
“ commences the end of next month, February). I understand it sells for 
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“fifteen tikals the hundred viss. Though cattle are so pientitui here, i. am 
“ told that as much as eighty tikals is sometimes given fora good caste 
“ bullock, with the proper marks ; . but cows and the common bul!oc.s.s sell 
“ from five to eight or ten tikals; and for common draught cattle, from ten 
“to fifteen.” He gives the following account of the country to the west- 
ward: “The whole march today has been one uninterrupted sheet of 
“ cultivation ; the soil, rich clayey loam, the crops heavy and close, and the 
“ whole country studded with palm trees, round which the paddy is sown with 
“ no more loss of room than the size of their trunks. The trees most numer- 
“ ous in the iungle are the theet-tse\th& wood-oil tree), which were in full 
“flower on my return on the 19th February," but after fifteen or sixteen 
miles, “with the exceptions of the little village of Yowa-ngay, we have seen 
“ neither inhabitants, cultivation, nor cattle, and the palmyra has entirely 
“ disappeared ; the jungle has been open, principally composed^of ^K trees ; 

“ some Lak of fair size, and a great number of theet-tse trees. In a nme 
he adds, of Ywa-nge : “ This is the only village left of several very large 

“ ones, which were situated here and were destroyed by robbers before Bun- 
“ dook, who immediately preceded the present Governor, was appointed to 
“this province. They came from Lado, about eleven miles south-east of 
“MouLhobo. Their chiefs, wearing gold chattahs the country 

“sometimes with two thousand followers. Bundoola, however, cleared the 
“ country, which has remained quiet since, and travelling now is perfectly 

TA-BE. A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyaii subdivi* 

sion and district. 

In iSoq-ce the population numbered two thousand and sixty-five persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 2,904. No land revenue was col- 
lected in the circle. _ . 

TA-Bfi. A village of one hundred and forty houses in Ava township 

of Sagain'g district, seven miles west of Ava. It is said to have derived 
its name from the original village being built on a singie pe of land. 

After the Annexation the Chaungwa prince, who bad a large number of 
adherents and a number of relations here, and the dacoit leader Nga Aung 
Dun from Paunga also infested the neighbourhood. The latter was sub- 
sequently caught and hanged at a well near Nyaungon village. 

There is a disused Burmese Government tank here, called the Ihazi- 
kandawgyi, which is said to be capable of irrigating one thousand pe o_l 
land when in thorough repair. The principal villages _ under the iabe 
Myothugyi are Taukyit, sixty-three houses, and Ingu, thirty-six houses.^ ^ 

TA-BIN-GAN. — A village in the Ma-hlaing township, Northern subdivi- 
sion of Meiktila district, with a population of eight hundred persons, almost 
exclusively cultivators. 

It offered a stubborn resistance at the Annexation, under the dacoit 



TA-BU-DAW.— A village in the Sagaing subdivision and district with 
fiftj-four houses, twenty-two miles north-west of Sagaing. 

The chief product is jaggery. 

TABYA.— A village in the Tabya circle, Pakokku township, subdivision 
and district, with a population of two hundred persons, according to the 
census of 1891. 

The amounted to Rs. 370 for 1897-98. 

TA-BYI CHA UNG . — The Tabyi chaungnsts in the hills to the north-east 
of the Hu Kawng valley, in about latitude 26° 50', and flows south-w'est into 
the Tanai liha. In places it is sixty yards broad, deep and still ; at other 
places it is only a few yards wide, shallow and very swift. Its bed is one 
hundred and fifty yards wide, so that it is probably a considerable river in 
the rains. It is navigable for 

TA-BYIN. — A village in the Yaw township, Ya%vdwin subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of two hundred and forty-four persons, 

according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 310 for 1897-98. 

There are two salt wells near the village ; the villagers sell the salt to buy 
rice, as there is little or no irrigated land for paddy cultivation. 

TA-BYIN-GAING. — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of 
Pakdkku district, with a population of thirty-one persons, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 60. 

T A-BYTN-G Wfi. — A village of two hundred and seventy-five houses in the 
Sagaing township and district, thirty miles north-west of Sagaing town. 

It was a temporary post during the special operations of 1888-89. 

Tabingwfe has tw'o pagodas, the Shwesedi-paya and the Shwe-thingan, 
and is the largest village on the Mu river in the Sagaing township. 

TA-DA. — A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan subdivi- 
sion and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered four hundred and forty persons and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 438. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. 
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TA-DAING. — A village in the Pinbyaw circle of Pangtara State, Mye 
lat district of the Southern Shan States. 

In 1897 there were one hundred and forty inhabitants, living in thirty 
seven houses. The village is 
TA-DAING.— A village 
Shwebo district, with one' 

population of two hundred and sixty-six persons, 

The area under cultivation is one 
paddy. The village is sixteen miles from Yc' 
revenue for 1896-97. P 
TA-D AIN G.— A village in 
kbkku subdivsiion i 


poor and paid only Rs. 95 

:e in the Shwe-gyin township, 
■and-a-half square miles of al 


hundred and twelve acres, mostly with 
";-u and paid Rs. 550 thatha- 
It is under the Limbyu 

:_i the Pakangyi circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pa- 

and district, with a population of ninety persons, according 
to the census of 1891. , r o q 

The thathavieda amounted to Rs. 450 tor 1897-98. 

TA-DAING-SHE (North). — A revenue circle in the _ Pathein-gyi town- 
ship, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district^, including a single village. 
The' land revenue paid by the circle amounts to Rs. 571. 

TA-DAING-SHE (North).— A village in the revenue circle of the same 
name, Pathein-gyi township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, 
ten miles east of headquarters. 

It had a population of four hundred persons at the census of 189 1, and 
paid Rs. 1,015 t hut 

TA-DAING-SHE (South).— A village and revenue circle in the Amara- 
pura township and subdivision of Mandalay district, eleven miles east of 
headquarters. 

It had a population of one hundred and fifty persons at the census of 
1891, and paid Rs. 280 thatkamcda-tsx. It includes three villages. 

TA-DA-KYI.— A village in the Taung-she circle of the Pangtara State, 
Myelat district of the Southern Shan States. 

It contained forty-nine houses in 1897, with a population of two hundred 
and thirty-three persons. The annual revenue amounted to Ks. 674. The 
village grows large quantities of sugarcane and is very prosperous. 

TA-DA-U. — A village of two hundred and ninety-eight houses, the head- 
quarters of the Ava township of Sagaing district, three miles north of Ava 
fort. 

It has a Civil Police post, a large bazaar, a rest-house, a Township 
Officer’s court-house and a branch Post office. It is the trade centre of 
Sagaing district and much traffic passes through it. Tada-u is connected 
with Ava by a long causeway and bridge over the Myittha river. I'he 
bridge was built by Mintha Maung O, the brother of Mi Nu, Ba-gyidaw’s 
Queen, during the reign of Ba-gyidaw, about 1820 A.D. It was repaired 
three years ago. Tada-u means the end of the bridge. N ot far from the police 
post a rain-guage station has recently been established. 

The principal quarters of Tada-u are (i) Thagaung, seventy-one houses; 
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TA-DA-U,— A village just outside the headquarters cantonment limits, in 
the Bhamo subdivision and district. It lies on the Mansi'-Bhamo road, and 
was settled in 1892 from Maingmaw in China and Se Lan. 

The inhabitants are mostly market gardeners, and make thekke also. 

TA-DA-U. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of Man- 
dalay district, north-east of Onhmin. 

It has seventy houses and an approximate population of two hundred and 
fifty persons, as ascertained in 1897. The villagers are cultivators. 

TA-DA-U. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district with a population of eighty-one persons, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. 170, included in that of Tatgon, 

TA-DAW-GYAUK.-— -A village in the N6nbo circle, Pakokku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and sixty-two 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,040 for 1897-98. 

TA-DAW-GYAUK, — A village in the Myintba circle, Pakokku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and twenty-two 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 231 for 1897-98, 

TA-DAW-SU. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, with half a square mile of attached land. 

There were sixty-four inhabitants in 1891 and seventy-one acres of culti- 
vation. Paddy and j^iggery are the chief outturn. 

Tadawsu is fourteen miles from Ye-u and paid two hundred and ten rupees 
thathameda revenue for 1896-97. It is under the Nyaungle thugyi. 

TA-DAW-ZU. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-five persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 260. 

TA-GA-MA. — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district. 

In 1S95-96 the population numbered two hundred and five persons and 
the amounted to Rs. 333. No land revenue was collected in 

the circle. 

TA-GAUNG. — A subdivision of the Ruby Mines district, comprising the 
townships of Tagaung and Thabeikkyin. 

Its ai.)proximate area is one thousand and three hundred square miles and 
its population about eighteen thousand persons. It is bounded on the 
north by Katha district, on the east by the Mong Mit (Momeit) State and 
the Mog6k township of Ruby Mines district, on the south by Mandalay dis- 
trict, and on the west by Shwebo and Katha districts. The headquarters 
are at Tagaung on the Irrawaddy river. 

TA-GAUNG. — The Tagaung township of Ruby Mines district forms the 
the northern portion of the Tagaung subdivision. 

Its approximate area is six hundred and sixteen square miles. It is 
bounded on the north and west by Katha . district, on the east by the 
Mong Mit (Momeit) State, and on the south by the Thabeikkyin township. 
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There are eighteen headmen in the township : the revenue for 1897-98 


Thathameda ... ... ... I3j394 

Land revenue ... ... ... 4,250 

The population in the same year was a little over eight thousand persons. 

The headquarters are at Tagaung on the Irrawaddy river where there is 
a good court-house and police-station and a house for the Subdivisional 
Officer, who is also in charge of the towmship. 

TA-GAUNG. — A small village and revenue circle in the Tagaung sub- 
division of Ruby Mines district, with a population of four hundred and fifty 
persons. 

In former times it was the site of a Burmese capital, and some traces of 
the old city walls are still to be seen. 

TA-GAUNG. — One of the quarters of Sagaiiig town. 

TA-GON. — A village in the Indaing township, Tantabin subdivision of 
Shwebo district, on the Mu river, fifty^six miles from Ye-u. 

The population in 1891 numbered five hundred and thirteen persons, 
mostly paddy cultivators. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted 
to Rs. 240. 

TA-GUN“DAING.~A revenue circle and village in the Amarapura town- 
ship and subdivision of Mandalay district. 

There is a morning bazaar in the village, which had a population of eight 
hundred and fifty-five persons at the census of i 8 qi , and paid Rs. 1,210 
thathamedaAzx. Tagundaing makes pots extensively, and is a centre of 
the kammawa industry \y. sub Mandalay], 

TA-GUN-DAING, — A circle in the Natmauk township of Magwe dis- 
trict, including the villages of Ingbn-ywamai Ing6n south, Letpadon, Padauk- 
ng6k and Tagundaing, 

TA-GUN-DAING. — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, 
Pagan subdivision of Myingyan district. 

In 1S95-96 the population numbered two hundred and forty persons and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 276. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. 

TA-GYL— A circle in the Myothit township of Magwe district, includino- 
the villages of Dawyingbn and A-inwe-bon. 

TA HAT.— A village in the Mong Yai circle of the Northern Shan State 
of South HsenWi. 

It contained six houses in March 1892, with a population of twenty- 
eight persons, and was not then more than a year old. The villacrers were 
engaged in lowland paddy cultivation, ^ 

TA HAWM.— -A ferry over the Nam Tu (Myit-ng^) river in Man Htam 
circle of the Northern Shan State of Hsi Paw. 

The ferry is kept up by the village headman and the villagers who in 
1898 were sixteen in number. The opposite bank is in the Nawno* Lono- 
circle of the Southern Shan State of Lawk Sawk and the ferry is "chiefly 
used by traders to and from the Southern Shan States. 
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TA HKAI. — A group of four Shan villages, Kon Kyawng, Ta Hkai, Man 
Kawngand Nawng Kawn, forming a sub-circle of MongPat circle of South 
Hsen Wi Northern Shan State. 

The total number of houses in 1897 was fifty, and the population number- 
de one hundred and seventy^three adults and forty-six children. The vil- 
lagers are cultivators and work fifty acres of low-lying paddy-land, besides 
cropping a little tobacco and about three acres of sugar-cane, from which 
they manufacture raw sugar. The villages are situated on the side of the 
Nam Pat valley, opposite Mong Pat. 

TA HKAI. — A village of three hamlets, with a total of fifty houses in 1897, 
in the Mong Pat circle of South Hsen Wi Northern Shan State. 

It paid in that year Rs. 150 revenue. The inhabitants are Shan and work 
paddy fields and cultivate also sugarcane, from which they manufacture 
raw^ sugar. The population numbers one hundred and seventy-three adults 
and forty-nine children : the villagers own fifty-five buffaloes. 

TA HKAM. — A village in the Kodaung subdivision of the Northern Shan 
State of Hsi Paw, bounded on the north by Man Pit, on the north-west by 
PangNim, on the east by suburbs of Hsi Paw, on the south by Nam Hsim 
and Kyawk M^, on the south-east by Maw Kio, and on the west by Hkun 
Kaw. 

TA PlO. — A Wa village in North Hsen Wi Northern Shan State, in 
Pang Lorn circle of Mong Si, 

It contained twenty houses in 1894, with a population of eighty persons. 
The revenue paid was one rupee per household and the people were paddy, 
maize and wheat cultivators by occupation, and owned ten bullocks, eight 
buffaloes, ten ponies and ninety pigs^ The price of paddy was four annas 
the basket. 

TA-HO-NA. — A village of twenty houses in Myitkyina district, on the 
Irrawaddy river. 

The approach is difficult, as the village is on the high bank of the river, 
at the mouth of the MogB.ui[ig ckaung. It was founded in 1292 B.E. (1830 
A.D.) by immigrants from Nansit. The villagers work lepok, 

TA HP A LAWNG or HPA LENG. — A ferry on the Salween river near 
the mouth of the Chywat, in longitude g8*^ 16'. 

It is the ferry used by travellers from Mong Pan to MongHta. The river 
is here about two hundred yards wide : the boats used are small. 

TA HSANG. — A ferry across the Salween river on the route from Mong 
Pan to M 5 ng Ton and Chieng Mai, at an altitude of eight hundred feet, in 
latitude 20° 25', longitude 98^ 27'. 

The name means elephant ferry. Ta Hsang is situated about a mile be- 
low the village of Ban Me Sala and a little more than a mile above the 
mouth of the Mb Sili. The river is here about two hundred yards wide in 
the dry season, and half a dozen dug-outs are generally obtainable. Ex- 
cept on sand-banks there is no camping-ground available on either shore. 

TA HSANG LE — A ferry on the Salween river, at an altitude of five 
hundred and fifty feet, in latitude 19*^ 8', longitude 97® 34', three and -a-half 
miles south-east of Yan-thit (Wan Mail). 

It is the starting point for the Ywa-thit boat traffic with Moulmein via 
Kyaukhnyat and with Hsataw vid Ta Taw Maw, as well as with Mb Hawng 
Hsawm via the Mb Pai. Travellers going from Ywa-thit to Kun Youm and 
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Chieng Mai cross the Salween at this point. The river in the dry season 
is here about two hundred and fifty yards broad. There are usually half a 
dozen boats of various sizes available at the ferry, but many more can be 
collected at a week^s notice. The boatmen dwell at the village on the right 
bank of the river, where there are twelve or sixteen houses of Shans or 
Karens. There is also a fine Bayaf of good teak. It has an interior area 
of seventy- five feet by twenty-four and is capable of housing a company of 
infantry. There is space for encamping on the river bank, and here and 
there in the woods behind. The road from Ywa-thit to the ferry is very 
good. For the first three miles the descent is gradual, but the last half mile 
is more or less steep. At one-and-a-half miles it crosses a shallow, narrow 
stream. The road for the most part runs through jungle, but there are a 
few paddy clearings. 

In 1890 there was a Siamese post on the left bank of the Salween guard- 
ing the ferry. The right bank commands the left. 

TA-HSEO-SSU or MAI HUNG. — A Chinese village on the east side of 
the Salween river in the Ko Kang circle of the Northern Shan State of 
North Hsen Wi (Theinni), It is situated at a height of four thousand feet, 
about a mile north-east of Mo Htai, on the slope towards the Salween, and 
adjoins the Chinese sub-prefecture of Lungling (Mong Long). 

Iri 1892 it contained eight houses, with a population of thirty-four persons. 
They cultivated maize, highland paddy and opium, the latter in large 
quantities. The village has greatly declined in size of late years owning to 
failure of rain, due no doubt to the deforestation of the hills. It is about a 
quarter of a mile in a straight line from the Salween and two thousand five 
hundred feet above it. 

TA HSUP PAL — A ferry on the Salween river at the mouth of the M5 Pai, 
which is indeed the meaning of the name, Ta being ferry, and Hsup mouth. 
There are usually two or three small dug-outs here, but the ferry is not 
much used, as travellers for and from Ywa-thit prefer to go to Ta Hsang L^. 
It is about four miles from the ferry to Ywa-thit. 

TA HSUP TENG. — A ferry across the Salween river at the mouth of the 
Nam Teng. 

■ There are usually about half a dozen ferry boats here. There is a good 
camping-ground on the spit betw’'een the two rivers. The village at the 
mouth of the Teng used to be a great emporium for traders Silk and other 
goods came up from Moulmein, grain was stored in bulk, and traders from 
Hawng Hsawn and Chieng Mai used to come over in large parties to do 
business. The village was burnt down by the Karenni in 1888 and trade 
has since taken to other routes. There are now only three or four houses. 

TA-HSWI-TANG. — The name given to three Chinese villages at intervals 
of about three-quarters of a mile, about four miles north of Sa Ti Hsu, in the 
Ko Kang circle of the Northern Shan State of Hsen Wi (Theinni). 

There are twenty-five houses in all, situated on the western skirt of an 
upland strath about a mile wide and at an altitude of five thousand seven 
hundred feet. In 1892 there were an hundred inhabitants, who owned a 
large number of cattle. They cultivate not much less than eight hundred 
acres of opium, besides large quantities of Indian-corn for the manufacture of 
liquor, which they flavour with stramonium. Very little rice is grown, but 
■ cotton in some quantity is produced and the number of pigs, fowls and tamo 
’•pigeons is’Very large* 
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TAI-TAK 1 


TAIFA or D AFF A.— A Kachin village in Tract No 40, Myitkyina district 
situated in 26° 29' north latitude, and 96° 24' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty-five houses. The population was not known. 
The headman has seven others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are 
of the Sassan tribe. There were formerly more villages under Taifa, but 
many of them have become Kumlao [Republican, v. Part I, s.v. Kachin.] 

The village lies about fifty yards back from the right bank of the Tanai 
which runs fifty feet below under a precipitous bank. The river is 
here two hundred yards broad and very deep, running north-west by west 
past the village, but bending to the west a quarter of a mile below. The 
opposite bank, in front of the village, is thickly fringed with wild plantain 
trees as far as the eye can reach. There are six large peingaws here for 
ferry purposes, 

TAIK SE. — A circle in the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi. It 
is situated on the eastern slopes of the range of mountain that forms the 
western boundary between North Hsen \Vi and Mong Mit States, a few 
miles north of where the Mong Mit boundary touches Tawng Peng. 

In 1898 it had four Palaung, four Kachin, and three Shan villages, with 
sixty houses in all and a population of about three hundred persons. The 
country consists for the most part of wooded hills, and there is a paddy plain 
near the south-eastern border irrigated from the Man Ping stream, which 
divides the circle from Mong Yok. 

The headman’s village contains eight Palaung houses, with a population 
of about forty persons, and is situated on a wooded spur running down into 
the valley of the Man Ping. Pony-breeding is carried on on a small scale. 

TAILUM. — A village in the Myitkyina district, containing ten houses of 
Lahtawng Kachins. 

The villagers work 

TAING. — A village in the Taing circle, Laung-she township, Yawdwin 
subdivision of Pakbkku district, with a population, in 1897, 0^ o*'® hundred 
and forty-four persons and a revenue of Rs. 280. 

TAING-BYAUK. — A circle in the Myingun township of Magwe district, 
including the villages of Taingbyauk, Payagbn and Gwe-gyaung. 

TA KAI. — A circle in the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi. It 
lies along both banks of the Nam Kai, from about six miles up to where it 
flows into the Tu (.Myit-ngfe) river, and also six miles beyond the opposite 
(south) bank of the latter stream. 

In 1898 it had four Shan and four Kachin villages, with sixty houses and 
a population of about three hundred persons. The circle consists of low 
wooded hills, and there is a small paddy-plain in the valley of the Nam Tu. 

The htamon^s village contains eleven houses, with a population of about 
fifty-five Shans, and is situated on the right bank of the Nam Kai, about two 
miles from its mouth, in undulating and wooded country, with no lowland 
paddy-fields. It has a small bazaar and a few ruined pagodas. 

TA KAW. — ^The ferry across the Salween river on the main road from 
Burma to Keng Tung. 

The village of Ta Kaw (fifteen houses) is on the right bank, about half 
a mile up a side stream. .The Salween at the ferry is about two hundred 
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yards broad and runs close under the right bank, which commands the left 
at about four hundred yards distance, half the bed being sand and shingle. 
The stream is very deep and rocky and the current rapid. Ponies have to 
be ferried across. The ferry is now worked under a subsidy from Government. 

Distances — Miles. 

From Ta Kaw to Keng Tung {via Mong Ping) ... 92 

From Ta Kaw to Keng Tung {via Mong Pu Awm) ... 97I 

From Ta Kaw to Ban Pong (Mon^ post) ... ... 102 

From Ta Kaw to Fort Stedman ... ... ... 161 

From Ta Kaw to Myittha ... ... ... 221 

From Ta Kaw to Meiktila Road {vid Lai Khaand Pw^ Hla) 227 

TA KAWNG. — A Chinese and Kachin village in the Northern Shan 
State of North Hsea Wi, in Nam Hkam circle. 

It contained twenty-five houses in 1894, with a population of one hundred 
persons. The revenue paid was one rupee per household, and the occupa- 
tion of the people was opium cultivation and trading in pigs. They owned 
twenty-nine bullocks, thirteen buffaloes and fifty-nine pigs. 

TA-KIN-WA (called by the Shans HPA HPANG). — A Chinese village 

on the eastern side of the Salween river, in the Ko Kang circle of the 

Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi (Theinni). It is situated at a height 
of four thousand eight hundred feet, on a spur running down to the Salween 
between the Man Pang and Sing Hsang ferries. 

In 1892 it contained ten houses with a population, entirely Chinese, of 
forty-nine inhabitants. They cultivate about seventy acres of irrigated 
paddy-land, laboriously dug out of the hillsides in steep terraces. They also 
grow large quantities of opium and crop a few large fields of hill-rice, maize 
and Indian-corn. 

TAK LEK. — A Lahtawng Kachin village in North Hsen Wi Northern 
Shan State, in Nam Kyet circle of Mong Si. 

It contained twenty houses in 1894, with a population of one hundred and 
twenty-five persons. The revenue paid was Rs. 3 per household and the 
'people were paddy, maize and tobacco cultivators by occupation, and owned 
thirty bullocks, ten buffaloes, five ponies and one hundred and ninety pigs. 
The price of paddy was eight annas the basket. 

TAK LEK.— A Shan village of twelve houses in the Tang Yan circle, 
South Hsen Wi Northern Shan State, on the Nam Pang, 

Five houses out of the twelve manufacture earthen cooking-pots and o-og. 
lets. The population numbered in 1897 nineteen males, nineteen females 
sixteen boys, and fourteen girls. The villagers owned twelve buffaloes and 
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TAK LET. — village in the Mong Ton circle of the Northern Shan 
State of South Hsen Wi. 

It contained in March 1892 nine houses, with a population of fifty-two 
persons. Some paddy is grown, but the chief industry is the cultivation of 
tobacco, which is grown in considerable quantities and is sold locally at 
four annas the viss. 

TAK NAL* — A Palaung, Kachin and Chinese village in North Hsen Wi 
Northern Shan State, in Mong Si sub-State. 

It contained thirty houses in 1894, with a population of eighty persons. 
The revenue paid was one rupee per household, and the people were paddy 
cultivators and traders by occupation, and owned thirty bullocks, twenty 
buffaloes, six ponies and twenty pigs. The price of paddy was eight annas 
the basket. 

TAKUT. — The capital of Mang Lon Northern Shan State. It stands at 
an altitude of five thousand four hundred and fifty feet, in latitude north 22® 
13', longitude east 98® 56'. 

It is the residence of 1 on Hsang, the Sciwhwa of Mang Lon, and has eleven 
houses only in the main village. Scattered about the hills, however, are 
other villages which are considered to belong to it The Wa and Shans 
live separately. 

Ta Kut is situated on a small knoll projecting from the main spur, and is 
commanded at a distance of one-and-a-half miles by a peak to the south-w'est 
Thereare two small stockaded works on the knoll below the village, which is 
about a quarter of a mile west of the Sawbwa^s palace. There are similar 
works to the north on the Wing Kao road, and to the south-east. They are 
all very much out of repair. 

There is a very small bazaar here. Fair supplies could be collected with 
notice, but in Ta Kut itself there are next to no supplies available for out- 
side consumption. 

There is little flat ground unoccupied, but there is room for a camp 
between the palace and Pa Lem Kan Yot village, on a narrow saddle. 
There is also more ground available to the south of Pa Lem Kan Yot. 
About two hundred and fifty men could be comfortably camped, if all avail- 
able space were taken up. Water is scarce. There is a small spring to the 
south-east of and below the camp on the saddle, and animals can be watered 
at a stream to the west below Pa Lem Kan Yot. There is another small 
stream to the north of and below the palace. The approaches to Ta Kiit 
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The Sawbwa^s haw is on the very highest point. It is solidly built of 
oak and fir, but is by no means imposing externally, and like most hill houses 
is pitch-dark inside. It was constructed about 1882 by Shan-Chinese 
workmen from M 5 ng Ma Santa, east of Bhamo. The main Shan village, 
on a ledge behind, has a handsome pagoda and a large hpongyi kyaung 
partly built of brick. These also were built by the Shan-Chinese. 

The chief Wa village on the hill is about a thousand feet below, towards 
the Nam Ma to the north. On the Nam Ma the Sawbwa has extensive orange 
groves. Ta Kiit was adopted as his capital by the present Sawbwa. He 
lived in the early years of his reign at Wing Kao (literally, the old capital), 
about eleven miles off to the north-north-east It seems probable that when 
Wa affairs are more settled the Sawbwa will move to a more accessible 
and roomy place than Ta Kiit. It is exposed to very high winds from 
February onwards till the rains have set in. 

TA-LAING, — A village of one hundred houses in the Sadaung township 
of Sagaing district, twenty-four miles north of Sagaing. 

It has a large royal tank, the Kyaungbyugan, and near it there is much 
fertile waste land. 

TA-LAING-DE. — A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan 
subdivision, and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and sixty-five persons 
2 Si$i\X\^ihathameda amounted to Rs. 315. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

TA-LAING-GON. — A village in the Sithi circle, Ye-za-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of five hundred and 
seventy-one persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 950 for 1897-98. 

TA-LAING-NG6k. — A village in the Nga-singu township, Madaya sub- 
division of Mandalay district, north-east of Male hill. 

It has forty houses, and its population numbered in 1897 one hundred and 
sixty persons, approximately. The villagers are coolies and cultivators. 
'"'“TA-LAING-YAT. — A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan 
subdivision and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and seventy persons and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 343. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. 

TA-LAW-GYL— A village on the east bank of the Irrawaddy river, in Myit- 
kyina district. 

It used to be the great mart for the jade trade and was much frequented 
by the Chinese until the year 1878, since when the Taping route through 
Bhamo has been more used. Before Haw Saing's rebellion Talawgyi was 
a large town. It stands on a high bank and is enclosed by a double stock- 
ade as a protection against the Kachins. The cultivation is chiefly lep 6 k^ 
but irrigated land yielding four hundred baskets a year is also worked. 

Just above the village are the mouths of the Nam Mali and the Nam 
Tabet Tivers, down the course of each of which comes a trade route 
which ends at Tala w. The Nam Mali route is chiefly used by petty traders, 
Kachins and Yawyins, with but a few Chinese. About an hundred and 
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fifty traders use this route. The Yawyins bring down lead which they dig in 
the" Chinese State of Sansi and sell at the rate of an hundred viss of lead for 
from an hundred and twenty-five to two hundred viss of salt. The Kachins 
bring down raw cotton, sold at from two to two-aiid-a-half rupees^ for ten 
vissrsessamum seed, of which a basket fetches eight viss of salt, opium^ and 
spirits obtained from China. 

The Nam Tabet route is used by Chinese and Shan-Chinese bound for 
the Jade Mines. [For further details of the trade routes, v. sub Myitkyina 
district.] 

When Talawgyi was established in 1858 there were four chief men, U 
Ai Wa, Sang Hka, Maung Kala and Maung Saung, who all claimed to be 
hereditary thugyis and were always fighting for the office. So far repre- 
sentatives of the first three have held the post alternately. Talawgyi was 
formerly one of the townships of the A tet Le-myo Kayaing. 

TA-LL — A village of thirty-four houses south of Shwegu, in the Shwegu 
subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The villagers own sixty-three buffaloes and cultivate le exclusively. 
They are almost without exception settlers from Moda in Katha, who 
moved here in 1886 when that place was attacked by Kachins. 

TA-L1N-G6N. — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and twenty persons, 
and the thatkameda amounted to Rs. 160. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

TA-LIN-GYL — A circle in the Amarapura township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district. It is the only village in the circle and is situated thir- 
teen miles south-east of headquarters. 

It had a population of two hundred and eighty-five persons at the census 
of 1891, and paid Rs. 560 

TALI UMA or SHANTUMKONG.— A Kachiii village in Tract No. 12, 
Bhamo district, situated in 24® 31' north latitude and 97° 30' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained fifteen houses, with a population of forty-six persons. 
The headman has two others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of 
the ^Nkhum tribe, and own three bullocks and two buffaloes. There is good 
camping-ground in a large paddy-field, which would hold one thousand and 
five hundred men. Fifty-five baskets of grain are produced yearly and there 
is one rubber tree. 

TA L5.— A ferry across the Nam Lwi, to the north-east of Keng Tung, 
on the road to Sam Tao, below Ta Lorn ferry, which is on the northern road 
to M5ng Yu. Its latitude is 21® 25' and its longitude 99"^ 55'. 

The village is on the right bank of the river and contained in 1894 fifteen 
houses of Liis. At the ferry there are two boats ; the river is about seventy 
yards wide with a rapid current. Sam Tao is one march off. There are 
large camping-grounds at Ta Lo, but no supplies. 

Distances — 

From Ta Lo to Keng Tung ... 23 miles. 

From Ta Lo to Sam Tao ... i rnarch. 

From Ta Lo to Mong Yawng ... 55 miles.* 
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TA-L6K-MY0.— A village in the Tal6kmyo circle, Myingyan township, 

s„MWsfon and strict,™ formerly the headquarters o a 

There is an old and much venerated pagoda, called the Thonbanhla, to 
which frequent pilgrimages are made. , . , , 

The ooDulation in 1895-96 numbered three thousand and eighty persons. 

Rs. 4,384 and State land revenue to 

Rs. 847-1-10, the gross revenue being Ks. 5,231-1-10. 

TA LtJ. A village of the Southern Shan State of Keng Tung, on t e ^ am 

Lwe, twenty-eight miles east of Keng Tung town, and on the KengTung- 

Mong Yawng road. t •• j 

It has eighteen houses and a small monastery. The people are Lu and 
work irrigated rice-fields. For 1897 the village v^s assessed at R?- 55 
Revenue. ^For revenue purposes Ta Lu is joined to Ta Rom, a ferry higher 

up the river. ^ r-u- 

tat 7 an A village of Chins of the Kanhaw tribe in the Northern Chin 

Hills It lies east of Mwelpi and is reached by a road running from Mwelpi 
north-east, crossing the Shunnol stream and then ascending to lakan, eight 

In i8q4 it had ten villages. Its resident chief was Tangle t. The people 
are Yos, subordinate to Howchinkup. The village has been disarmed. 

Water is obtained from holes, but is scarce. ^ ^ ^ 

TA-MA-BIN. — A village in the Palano circle, Pak6kku township, sub- 
and district, with a population of ninety-seven persons, according 
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-In the Mahlaing township, Northern subdivision of 
Burmese times the centre of an important circ 


TA-MA-GYI 
tila district, was in 
has now dwindled to fifty houses. 

The village was originally the head of thirty gaungshi'^s. Maung _Myat 
Maung, the was outlawed at the time of the Myingun Prince s rising. 

His son, Po Tin, was pardoned by King Thibaw, but subsequently executed 
for disaffection, together with the Legyi ihugyi, Maung Chit Saya [who is 
not to be confused with the Tanaagyi Chit Saya, a dacoit, originally main- 
tained by Maung Myat Maung, who gave a great deal of trouble at the An- 
nexation]. 

TA-MA-KA.“x\ village in 
dwin subdivision of Pakdkku 


the Tamaka circle, Laung-she township, Ya- 
district, with a population of one hundred 
and sixty-two persons and a revenue of Rs. 330 in 1897. 

TA-MA-L6n. — A village of twenty-eight houses pn the right bank of the 
Taping chaungj in the Bhamo subdivision and district. 1 • 1 

The villagers own forty buffaloes and cultivate mayin paddy exclusively. 
The village is usually three feet under water in the rains. 

TA-M AN-THfi.— -A revenue circle in the Homalin township, Lega-yaing 
subdivision of Upper Chindwiii district, including nine villaps. 

TA-MA'YAUK. — A village in the Myintha circle, Pakbkku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of five hundred and twenty-six 

persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 396 for 1897-98. 

TA-MS.— A village in the U Talk circle of Pwe La State, Myelat district 

of the Southern Shan States. i. j j 

in 1897 it contained fifty -seven houses, with a population of two nundrecl 
and sixty-seven persons, who paid Rs, 456 annual revenue. Six of the 
houses were exempted on the grounds of personal service. 

TA=ME YWA-THIT.— 'A village in the Tfethun circle of Pangtara State, 
Myelat district of the Southern Shan States. 

in 1897 it contained forty -four houses with a population of two hundred 
and eleven persons. The village is of recent growth, and only eighteen 
houses were assessed in that year, at Rs. 1-8-0 each. 

TAM HSO. — A Shan village, of twenty-five houses in 1897, in the Ho Ya 
circle of South Hsen Wi Northern Shan State. 

It has a population of one hundred and thirty-seven adults and fifty 
children. The villagers own one hundred buffaloes and cultivate forty 
acres of lowlying paddy-land. Tam Hso pays Rs. 15 revenue a year. 

TAMJA.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district. Its 
situation has not been precisely determined. 

In 1892 it contained sixty houses ; the population was unknown. The in- 
habitants are Chinese, The headman has no others subordinate to him. 

TA-MO. — A circle in the Magwe township and district, including the vil- 
lages of Tamo and Awzagdn. 

TA-M 6 K-S 0 . — A revenue circle in the Araarapura township and sub- 
division of Mandalay district. 

Tamokso is the only village in the circle and is situated ten miles south- 
east of headquarters. It had a population of three hundred and fifteen per- 
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sons at: the census of iSgij and paid Rs. 659 thathameda-i 2 i^. The land 
revenue amounted to Rs. 183. 

Tam6kso is the largest agricultural centre of the township and was once 
the headquarters of a township of the same name. After the Annexation 
dacoity was prevalent in the neighbourhood until a military post was estab- 
lished in the village, 

TA MONG HAW. — A stream in the Northern Shan States which rises 
in the hills of Ta- shin-tan and flows west down a deep wooded ravine, 
entering the Salween, a little below Pa ferry, after a course of about five 
miles. Between Cha-tzu-shu and Yang-fang it is two yards wide by six 
inches, wdth a rocky bottom. 

TA MONG KAI. — A ferry over the Nam Teiig on the road from Mong 
Nai (Mon^) to Mong Pan, in latitude 20® 20', longitude 98° 5'. 

The river is here one hundred yards broad, with a rapid current. At the 
ferry are three rafts which will hold fifteen men, five mule-loads, or three 
mules ; there are also two boats holding six men each, out of which another 
raft could be made. 

The village is on the right bank of the river, in a plain six miles long 
by four miles wide. It is of some size and is inhabited by Shans and a 
mixed race of Shans and Burmans. Large quantities of tobacco are 
grown here and at the village of Lang Ko (called Linhke by the Burmese), 
two-and-a-half miles farther down the river. The tobacco is cut in January 
and February and is put out for five or six days to dry, being left out in 
the dew at night and in the sun in the day. There are a few pack bullocks 
at Ta Mong Khai, but most of the tobacco is taken a’lvay by traders from 
other places who come on purpose for it. 

There is room for fifty men in zayatSy and room to camp in the com- 
pounds of the tw'o pongyi kyaungs and along the river bank betw'een them. 
On the left bank is a cleared space two hundred by one hundred yards, but 
very dirty. 

At Lang Ko there is room for two hundred men in zayats and camping- 
ground round the village. Here Inhere is a small ferry with one boat capable 
of holding eight men. 

Distances — Miles. 

From Ta Mong Kai to Mong Nai (Mon^) ... 20-^- 

From Ta M 5 ng Kai to Mong Pan ... ... 26^ 

TAM Sfi.— A Kachin (Lana) village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan 
State, Mong Li circle. 

It contained twenty-three houses 11111894, with a population of sixty-five 
persons. The revenue paid was one rupee per household and the people 
were paddy, maize, and opium traders by occupation, and owned ten bul- 
locks, five buffaloes and twenty-one pigs. The price of paddy was ei^^ht 
annas the basket. j 

..TAMU.— The headquarters of the Kabaw township, Kindat subdivision 
of Upper Chindwin district. 

TA MUK HSO.— -A daing or circle in the M6ng Long sub-State of Hsi Paw, 
.Northern bhau btates, under a nebatng. It is bounded on the north and 
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east by the Taunglet^ on the south by Madaya subdivision, and on the west 
by Singu subdivision of Mandalay district. 

It had in 1898 a population of three hundred and twenty- five persons, in 
ninety-nine households and ten villages, and paid a net revenue of Rs. 
740-8-0, with about one hundred and eighty-five baskets of paddy. The 
population is for the most part Burman, and there are a few Shans. There 
is a route much used by porters from Madaya vid Sagabin to the Ka La Kwai 
and Mong L5ng tea hills which passes through Ta Muk Hso. 

The Kainggyi teak forests, worked by the Sawhwa^ are in the Ta Muk Hso 
circle.'' 

From Kainggyi to the top of the plateau near the Taunglet is a rise of nearly 
three thousand feet, in five or six miles. 

The people are mostly engaged in lowland paddy cultivation, and a second, 
or hot weather crop is obtained. A good deal of thitsi oil is also extracted 
and some tobacco is grown. As it lies on the borders the circle had a con- 
sistently bad reputation for dacoits until 1896. 

The circle was formerly part of the Taunglet. 

TAN-AUNG. — A village in the Letpya circle, Pakokku township, sub- 
division and district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-four per- 
sons, according to the census^of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 260, included in 
that of Letpya. 

TA-NAUNG-AING. — A village of one hundred and thirty houses in Ava 
township of Sagaing district. 

It lies eight miles north-east of Myotha and is the headquarters of a thugyi, 
who has also the village of Tha-byegan, one hundred and nineteen houses, 
under him. 

TA-NAUNG-BIN. — A village of fifty-one houses in Myotha township of 
Sagaing district, five miles south of Myotha, 

TA-NAUNG-BIN-U, — A revenue circle in the Natogyi township, Myin- 
gyan subdivision and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand and twenty-five per* 
sons, the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,496, the State land revenue to 
Rs. 10, and the gross revenue to Rs. 1,506. 

TA-NAUNG-DAING. — A large village in the Myingyan township, sub- 
division and district, was formerly the headquarters of a Township Officer, 
but on the breaking up of the Tanaungdaing township in 1893, village was 
transferred to the Taungtha township. In 1896 the village was again trans- 
ferred to the Myingyan township. It is prettily situated on high ground 
with the large Daung-in lake to the west. This is leased annually as a fishery. 

There is a small bazaar and a dak bungalow. The circle in 1895-96 
numbered two thousand eight hundred and fifty persons, and the thathameda 
amounted to Rs. 3,500. No land revenue was collected in that year. 

TA-NAUNG-GON.— A village in the My itch^ circle, Pakokku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and sixty-four 
persons, according to the census of 189T, and a revenue of Rs. 320, included 
in that of Myitche. 
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TA-NAUNG»G6N. — A village in the Babin circle, Myaing township, 
Pakdkku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
ninety-seven persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of 
Rs. 430, included in that of Bahin circle. 

TANAUNG-G6N. — A village in theChindaung circle, Seikpyu township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
twenty-nine persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of 
Rs. 490, included in that of Zigat. 

TA-N AUNG-KA-LA, — A village in the Kundaw circle, Myaing township, 
Pak&kku subdivision and district, with a population of ninety-eight persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of. Rs. 190, included in that 
of Kundaw. 

TA-NAUN-G6N. — A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myin- 
gyan subdivision and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered six hundred and ten persons, and the 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 62. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

TA-NAUNG-6N. — A village in the Kyunnyo-ga-le circle, Pak6kku town- 
ship, subdivision and district, with a population of four hundred and ten 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 700, included 
that of Kyuanyo-ga*le. 

TA-NAUNG-PA-GA. — A revenue circle with two villages, Tanaung- 
paga North and Tanaungpaga South, and a population of four hundred and 
seven persons, in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. It lies on 
the borders of the Budalin and Kani townships. 

The chief products are paddy, and sessamum. 

The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 1,030, from thathameda. 

TA-NAUNG-THON-BIN.— A village in the Aligan circle, Myaing town- 
ship, Pakdkku subdivision and district, with a population of one hun- 
dred and sixteen persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. igo for 1897-98. 

TA-NAUNG-WUN. — A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of 
Shwebo district, seven miles from Ye-u town. 

The population numbers one hundred and twenty-three persons. Paddy is 
the chief crop. For 1896-97 the thathameda revenue amounted to Rs. igo. 

TA-NAUNG-WUN.— A village in theLetyama circle, Myaing township, 
Pakdkku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
thirty-seven persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The tkatham,eda amounted to Rs. 760 for 1897-98. 

TAN-BIN-CH AUNG. — A village in the Pakan-gyi circle, Yeza-gyo town- 
ship, Pakdkku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
eight persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 271. 

TAN-BIN-GAN. — A village in the Lingadaw- circle, Myaing township, 

: Pakdkku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred 
. and twenty persons, according to the census of 1891. 

, The thathameda amounted to Rs. 790 for 1897-98. 

TAN“BIN-GAN SOUTH.— A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, 
Myingyan subdivision and district* 



In i895“96the population numbered ninety-five persons, and me tnaina- 
meda amounted to Rs. 102. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

TAN-BIN-G6N. — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of 
Pakbkku district, with a population of one hundred and eight persons, ac- 
cording to the census of iSgi, and a revenue of Rs. 230, included m that ot 
Tawyaung. 

TAN-CHAUK-PIN. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision 
of Mandalay district, on the east bank of the Irrawaddy river. 

It has fifty-five houses and a population of_ two hundred and twenty 
persons, on an approximate calculation made in 1897. The villagers are 
coolies and cultivators. 

TAN-DAW.— A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. . 

In 1895-96 the population numbered four hundred and eighty persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 553. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

TAN-DAW. — A village in the Ma-hlaing township. Northern subdivision 
of Meiktila district, with one thousand two hundred inhabitants. 

The Hti Saung pagoda, built by King Thiri-dhamma-thawka, stands here. 
The village has a considerable trade in cotton. 

TAN-DAW.— A village of seventy-six houses at the foot of the Sagaing 
Hills, in the Sagaing subdivision and district. 

TAN-DAW. — A village in the N6nbo circle, Pakdkku township, sub- 
division and district, with a population of sixty-six persons, according to 
the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 80, included in that of Tan- 
daw-gyauk. 

TAN-DAW. — A village in the Pakdkku township, subdivision and 
district, with a population of fifty-four persons, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. 360. 

TAN-DAW. — A village in the Naung-u circle, Ye?a-gyo township, 
Pak&kku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred 
and twelve persons, according to the census of 1891. The thathameda, 
amounted to Rs. 1,050 for 1897-98. 

TAN-DAW. — A village in the Ye-u township and. subdivision of 
Shwebo district, one mile from Ye-u town. 

The population numbers two hundred and two persons, and there are 
7i'2 acres under cultivation, with 14' 14 acres of State lands. For 1896-97 
Rs. 830 thathameda revenue was paid. 

TAN-DAW-GYI. — A circle in the Taungdwingyi township of Magwe dis- 
trict, including the single village of Tandawgyi. 

TA-NE. — A revenue circle in the south of the Mintaingbin township of 
Lower Chindwin district, with one thousand two hundred and fifty-nine 
inhabitants. 

It includes six villages; Pa-ne, Letpanhla, Paung-pan, Myaungpan, 
Kyauk-kdnand Ywathit. The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 2,960 
from thathameda and Ks. 675 from State land. 
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TA-NE.— A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo 
district, twelve miles from Ye-u town. 

There are four hundred and two inhabitants, and paddy cultivation is 
the chief industry. Rs. 455 thathameda was paid for 1896-97. 

TA-NE-GYI-G6n. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivi- 
sion of Shwebo district, eighteen miles from Ye-u. 

There are twenty- four inhabitants, who paid Rs. 80 thathameda revenue 
for 1896-97. The chief industry is paddy cultivation. 

TA-NE-NGE. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, ten miles from headquarters. 

There are seventy -five inhabitants, mostly rice-cultivators. The thatha^ 
meda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 180. 

TA-NET-NGE. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, thirteen miles from Ye-u, with a population of fifty-eight 
persons, 

Paddy cultivation is the chief industry. thathameda amounted to 

Rs. 180 for 1896-97. 

TAN-GA-KAN.— A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, 
Pagan subdivision of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty persons, and the thathameda to Rs. 4,912. No kiid reve- 
nue was collected in the circle, 

TAN-GAW. — A village of Lawtu Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. It 
lies four miles north of Nariiig and can be reached from Naring, four miles, 
or from Shurkwa Paizon. 

In 1894 it had one hundred and fifty houses. Taiingbyung was its 
resident chief. The village is stockaded only at the gate-way on the 
western face ; the camping-ground is on the north, with plenty of water. 
Tangaw was partially disarmed in 1895. Nikwe has influence with it. 

TAN-GE-DAW. — A village in the Tang^-daw circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pak6kku subdivision and district, with a population of four hundred and 
ninety persons, according to the census of i8gi. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 850 for 1897-98. 

TAN-Gfi“DAW, — A village in the Anauk-chauktaing circle, Myaing 
township, Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of four 
hundred and twelve persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 290 for 1897-98. 

TANG HSO.— A Palaung village in the M 5 ng Yu circle of the Northern 
Shan State of North Hsen Wi, situated in the hills between M5ng Yu and 
. Mong Wi. about two miles from Mong Nung village. 

There were eight houses in the village in February 1S92, with fifty- seven 
inhabitants, Palaimgs of the Humai branch. They have been settled here 
many years, and cultivate hill-rice on the slopes below the village. 

TAN-GI-DAW. — A village in the Myaing township, Pakokku subdivision 
and district, with a population of one hundred and forty-four persons, 
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TAN-GI-DAW.--A village in theSa-be circle, Myaing township, Pak6k- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and seventy - 
eight persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 440 for 1897-98. 

TANGPU.— -A Kachin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district, situ- 
ated in 25*^ 47' north latitude and 97^ 37' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty houses : the population was unknown. The 
headman . has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the 
Lahtawiig tribe. 


TANG SHANG KEO. — A Lisu, or Lihsaw village of six houses in the 
Ko Kang trans-Salween circle of the Northern Shan State of North Hsen 
Wi (Theinni). It is situated on the hill range to the east of Ken Pwi,at 
an altitude of five thousand six hundred feet. 

The inhabitants, who in 1892 numbered twenty-seven persons, cultivated 
opium and maize and owned large numbers of pigs. 

TAN-GWA, — A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi towmship, Myingyan sub- 
division and district 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand two hundred and five 
persons and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,498. No land revenue was 
collected in the circle. 

TANG YAN. — A district in the Northern Shan State of South Hsen Wi. 
It is bounded on the north by Mong Kyeng and Mong Ma; on the south 
by Mong Heng and West Mang Lon; on the east by West Mang Lon; 
and on the west by Mong Pat and Man Kat. 

It is by far the largest in the State. The headman is styled a Myo^a 
and lives at Tang Yan village, which is really a group of three villages, 
namely : (i) Tang Ya Myosa^s village, (2) Tang Yan, the 

monastery village, and {3) Tang Yan, the bazaar village. The Tanp- Yan 
circle has an area of about six hundred square miles, and contained an adult 
population in (897 of two thousand two hundred and fifty-seven males, and 
two thousand six hundred and eighty-one females ; and of children one 
thousand four hundred and eighty-one boys, and one thousand five hundred 
and twenty-three girls. The villagers owned three thousand five hundred 
and eighteen buffaloes, two thousand and thirty-four cows, one thousand 
five hundred and six bullocks and two hundred’and thirty-two ponies. The 
area under cultivation is eight hundred and seventy-three acres of lowlying 
fields, one thousand seven hundred and eight acres of hill paddy, and one 
hundred and eighty-one acres of garden land. The inhabitants cultivate 
paddy mostly, and a good deal of tobacco is grown and manufactured by 
the villages situated along the banks of the Nam Pang. ^ 

The myoBa not only assumes a good deal of the state which properly be- 
longs to that title, but has as good a right to it, as far as extent of charo-e g-oes 
as most actual myozas. - o s j 

The general appearance of the State is very much that of the Myelat in 
the Southern Shan States, a wide expanse of rolling, treeless downs 
There is, however, very much more irrigable land than in the Myelat and 
the population should naturally be, and formerly was, far greater than it 
now is. The exposed character of the villages, however, invited attack 
and most 01 them were ravaged and burnt not once but many times in the 
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civil wars. Tang Yan itself in 1892 bad no more than twenty-five houses, 
and there were only three villages that were larger, two with twenty- 
seven houses and one with twenty-six. The character of the country, 
however, prevents the growth of large villages. The area suitable'for wet 
cultivation is usually in long narrow strips or lakelets along the banks of 
small streams. The majority of the population is Shan, ^ but there are 
some Palaung villages. 

A very small amount of cotton and sugar is grown, rice being the chief 
product of the circle. Pack-cattle and traders are fairlylnumerous in Tang 
Yan, and they carry on operations in almost equal numbers with Mandalay 
and Tawng Peng and beyond the Salween The exports are chiefly 
English goods from Mandalay and rice from Tang Yan itself. Opium is 
the chief commodity brought back from the Wa States, wich which the 
bulk of trade is done. Na Flpan is the centre to which the caravans make 
their way, using indifferently the Mot Hai, Na Lao, and Man Ping ferries. 
Gongs are taken across in great numbers. These seem to have an irresistible 
attraction for the Wa. A certain amount of pottery, water and cooking- 
pots and goglets, is manufactured in several villages. 

Tang Yan is a circle that should very rapidly increase both in popu- 
lation and in wealth. 

The revenue paid in 1897 was Rs. 4,200. 

TANG YAN. — The headquarters of the of the Tang Yan myoza- 

ship, in South Hsen Wi, Northern Shan States. Tang Yan is really composed 
of three villages^ namely: (i) Wy mg Tmg Ym [the Myoza's village); 
(2) Tang Yan, Man Kyawng (or monastery village) ; {3) Tang Yan, Man 
Kat (or bazaar village), containing in 1897 thirty-one, twenty-four 

houses respectively, or a total of sixty-five houses with a gross population 
of one hundred and fifteen males, one hundred and forty-seven females, 
seventy-eight boys, and one hundred and twenty-two girls. It possessed 
one hundred and sixty-four buffaloes, three hundred and seven cows, fifty- 
three bullocks and forty-seven ponies, and worked eighty- two acres of 
lowying paddy-land and one hundred and eighty acres of hill paddy, 

Wying TsiXig Yan was built by the present myoza, the old town being 
one-and-a half miles due north on the site now occupied by the village 
of Wying Lao, where the ruins of an old pagoda and signs of the old 
monastery are still to be seen. The old town is said to have been of great 
antiquity and to have contained two hundred houses. It was deserted owing 
to the outbreak of an epidemic. 

Tang Yan is situated in the middle of a long stretch of rolling downs 
and is watered by the Nam Hawng and other tributaries of the Nam Pang. 
The monastery is a large rambling building with a group of pagodas and 
a wai, 

' The present incumbent has been myoza since 1224 B.E. (1862), The 
, office is hereditary. 

Hares are plentiful and wild ducks are to be seen in large numbers in the 
• cold weather. 

‘ TAN-GYAUNG. — A village in the Tangyaung circle, Seikpyu township, 
"Pak6kku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred 
and sixty-four persons, according to the census of 1891 ; the thathameda 
amounted to fe. 470 1897-^8. 



TAN-GYL— A revenue circle in the soutb-west of the Mintaingbin town- 
ship of Lower Chindwin district, with five hundred and fifty-four inhabitan s, 
chiefly cultivators and mat-makers. 

The circle includes four villages : Ye-gyaw, Pebin, Ledama and Talingyi. 
mounted to Rs. 1^260 that hameda ioi 1890-97. 

7 ‘ ‘ , Pak&kku township, sub- 

with a population of three hundred and twenty-nine 


The revenue a 

TAN-GYI.— A village in the Taungb&n circle, 
division and district, ' ' ^ ' 

persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The amounted to Rs. 720 for 1897-98. 

TAN-GYL-— A village in the Aligan circle, Myaing township, Pakdkku 
subdivision and district, with a population of eighty -four persons, according 
to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 240 for i 897 ' 98 * 

TAN-GYL—A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, ten miles fromYe-u. 

The population numbers one hundred and forty-three persons, and there 
are forty-five acres under cultivation, chiefly of rice. 

The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 270. 

TAN-Ll-GYIN. — A village in the Akyi circle, Laung-she township, 
Yawdwin subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of three hun- 
dred and forty-one persons, and a revenue of Rs. 800 in i897« 

TANNGAI. — A village of Chins of the Ya how tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies on a spur on the side of the hills east of Klairon stream, and 
can be reached vid Shunklaj twelve miles. 

In 1804 had forty houses. Tansow was its resident chief. It is 
subordinate to Vannul and pays tribute to Faiam. There is good camping- 
ground on the south of the village, with plenty of water, 

Tanngai is one ofthe Yatlier group of villages and consists of four hamlets. 

TAN-NGE-DAW.*— A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-four persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 130. 

TAN-SE-BIN.— A village in the Kanthit circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pa- 
kokku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and eighty- 
six persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 700 for 1897-98. 

TAN-TA-BIN— A subdivision of Shwebo district. 

It has its headquarters at Kanbalu on the Mu Valley Railway. 

The subdivision is named after Jone of its towns of some ancient fame, 
whose legendary history is given below. It is divided into three townships, 
Myedu, indaing, and Mal^. The headquarters of Myedu township are at 
Kanbalu, where the Subdivisional and Township courts and offices, *the Post 
office, and Military and Civil Police posts are situated. 

The subdivision has three hundred and eight villages and a population of 
thirty-five thousand one hundred and forty-three persons. The northern part 
is rich in forests, the more important portions of which have been reserved 
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In the Myedu township are two hundred and two vii- 

1 be townships. ^ twenty-three thousand nine hundred and seventy- 

seven inhabitants. 

The Indaing township lies west of the Mu river, with its headquarters at 
Kyunhla, where are the Township Officer’s court and a Civil and Military 
Police post. Indaing has seventy- five villages and a population of six thou- 
sand two hundred and forty-six souls. 

Mate has its headquarters at the town of that name on the Irrawaddy 
river. Here also there is a court-house and a Civil Police station. It has 
thirty -one villages and a population of four thousand nine hundred and 
twenty person^s. 

The following legendary history of Tantabin town is given. 

In the year 999 B.E. (1637 A.D.) Prince Thalon Mintaya-gyi, King of 
the Inwamjyo country, went to Taungu in Lower Burma 
and captured Maung Naing, the ruler of Taungu, and re- 
turned with him to Inwawy^? (Ava) and kept him prisoner in a white 
house. Maung Naing had a younger sister named Tucha-dewi, who* be- 
came wife of Thalon Mintaya-gyi. Maung Naing was after sometime 
sent to Sebolctaya Teindaingwj/<? and there became a hunter. In the 
course of his pursuit of eame he came to a place where there was a tank 



It had a population of six hundred and fifteen persons at the census ot 
1891, and paid Rs. 1,380 thathameda-tz.yi. 

The township and subdivisioiial court-houses, a police-station, and a rail- 
way; station are in this circle. 

TAN-TA-BIN.— -A village in the Paunggwe circle, Pakokku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and fourteen 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs, 290, included 
inihat of Pauiig-gw^. ^ ' 

TAN-TA-BIN.— A village in the Taung-u circle. Ye za^gyo township, Pa- 
kokku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and forty- 
nine persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathanieda amounted to Rs, 660 for 1897-98. 

TAN-TA-P>IN. — A village of eleven Kachin houses on the Naphe chaung^ 
a tributary of the wSinkan chaungj in the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo dis- 
trict. 

Formerly there were three households of Shan-Burmese, but these re- 
moved some years ago to Nan hkauk 

TAN-TA-BIN.— A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, twenty miles from headquarters. 

There are three hundred inhabitants, and paddy cultivation is almost the 
only industry. The thathcMeda paid for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 340. 

TAN-THA.— A village in the Tantha circle, Seikpyu township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of two W^dre and fifty-nine 
persons, according to the census of iSgj* 

The thathanieda amounted to Rs. 130 for 1897-98. 

TAN -YIN. — A circle in the Myoth it township of Magwe district. 

It includes the villages of Tatkon, Kyundaw-aing and Ma-gyi-gon* 

TAN-YIN. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district, -with a population of forty-one persons, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue amounting to Rs. 140. 

TAN-YIN.— A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. 

■ In 1895-96 the population numbered four hundred and forty-five person's, 
and the ihathameda amounted to Rs. 506. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

XAO.-— A village of Chins of the Klangkiang tribe in the Southern Chin 
Hills. It lies fifty miles from Haka and can be reached from Haka by a road 
to the south crossing several streams. 

In 1894 it had eighty houses. Nga Poi was its resident chief. The 
village was engaged in the attack on Lawvar and was fined in 1892, and 
again in 1893 for harbouring Lawle. It is slightly stockaded and has a bad 
water-supply. There is a small camping-ground three-quarters-of-a-mile 
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The ferry is distant eighteen miles by road trom Mong &i. _ ui tms, nve 
miles through the forest which clothes the upper slopes of Loi Pang Lorn is 
bad, and the remainder fairly easy. There is no good camping-ground along 
this route, the halting-place at Pan Chi Ki being very small.and bad. The 
ridge Loi Wing Tan commands the approach to Mong Si from the ferry. The 
slopes to within half-a-mile of the river from this point are free of jungle. 

The nearest village on the east bank is Yangfang, distant about two-and-a- 
half miles, on the road to Cha-tzu-shu, distant about ten-and-a-half miles. 

TA PA LAI. — A circle in the Northern Shan State of Hsi Paw, in the 
Eastern subdivision. It is in charge of a nebaing and is bounded on the 
north by Hsi Hsung Man Hsang. 

It included one village in 1898 and had a population of thirty- three persons. 

■ ^ ^>*0 net revenue, but had no revenue-paying 

Tlie railway line passes through the circle and there is to 


In the same year it paid Rs. 37-8' 
thanatpei trees. , 

be a station at Ta Pa Lai. 

TA-PAW. — A village in the Mogaung subdivision of Myitkyina district. 
Tapaw is picturesquely situated at the end of the ridge of hills running 
from Pinka, where the Mogaung chaung\^K.t& a great bend to the north, 
with the result that though Tapaw is only eight miles by a bad and very 
swampy road from Mogaung, it is a full day's journey by laung. 

It is said to have been founded from Mogaung Myohaung two or three 
years before the removal of the inhabitants from Myohaung 
History. Myothit, the present Mogiung town, three generations 

back. The village was completely destroyed in Haw Saing’s rebellion in 
1245 B.E. (1883 A.D.) the inhabitants flying en masse to Bhamo. The 
whole village was burnt to the ground and all the cattle looted by Haw 
Saing’s adherents. There were thirty houses in the village then. The vil- 
lage was re-established by Maung Swb. 

It has now thirty-one houses and in 1893 had thirty-seven. One of the 
households is of Kachins from the Pdnshan tatmgy of the Maru_ tribe. 
There is a teak kyaung to the north of the village, with accommodation for 
fifteen men, and a sayat. There is also a Public Works Department 
bungalow, which has been handed over to the Civil Department. The jade 
lessees keep an agent here to check exports by boat. The village has thirty 
buffaloes. 

Kachin villages near Tapaw are — 

(i) Nang Naw,") Pa-hen-man. 

{2) Pamsan, J 

{3) Lakyen, about four miles off on the Akya road. 

TA PAW KO ta. — A ferry across the Salween river, about three and-a- 
half miles above the Mb Hsai. 

There was a Siamese post here in 1889-90. The village of Paw Ku Ta 
lies among the hills on the right bank. 

TA PAWK — A village in the Mong Yai circle of the Northern Shan 
State of South Hsen Wi. It lies about four miles south-west of the capital, 
on a bank sloping down to the Kiu Ti stream, and contained in March 1892 
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A temporary mule bridgeUs generally made in the cold weather across the 
Taping at Myothit but it is regularly washed away in the rains. The river 
can be crossed by biat at Myothit, or at any of the villages below. 

In Chinese territory it again becomes navigable between Mong Na (Kan- 
ngai) and Man Waiog (Man-yuen or Man-yen), but only for small boats and 
rafts.^ It takes two days to go up and one to comedown. Except in the 
Sansi plain, in the Mong Na Santa plain, where it receives the Nam Ti, a 
large tributary, and below ]\'l3'othit, the Taping runs through deep gwgrs. 
Between Tancha and Sinna it is thirty or forty yards wide and fordable in 
the dry season. At Sansi it is sixty yards -wide and uiifordable. In the Mong 
Na Santa plain it is a slow river flowing over a sandy bed from three hundred 
yards to^ nearly half a mile wide, but not filled with water except after 
lieavy rain. In the hills it is mostly a wild torrent There are several 
bridges and many ferries in Chinese territory. The length of the river is 
about one hundred and fifty miles. 

^JA PING.-- A ferry on the Nam Lwe in the Southern Shan State of 
Keng 1 ung. It is twenty-three miles north-east of KengTiing town, on the 
main caravan route to Keng Hung via Mong Ma. “ The Nam Lwe is here 
‘Mifly yards broad with easy current and just fordable in the middle of the 
‘‘dry weather. There is usually only one boat. There is a ferry- house, the 
d ferry village being nearly two miles down the river towards Ta Lorn. 
i iheie is camp accommodation on both. banks for over one hundred men. 

From Ta Ping to Kengtung there are two routes : — 

''{a) Striking the Kengtung plain at Man Hsa. 

{d) Striking the KengtOng plain at Lai Law. 

“ From Ta Ping to Mong Ma is 14 miles. 

From Fa Ping to Keng Hung is io6| miles. 

“ Elevation 2,600 feet.” 

[Captain H. B. Walker, dx.l.l, Intelligence Branch, 1894.] 

TAPINGHSO. — A village of Miautsu in the Ko Kang circle of theNorth- 
ern Shan State of Ilsen \v i. It lies west of Nam rvaw, aoout six miles north 
of SaTi Hsu, in a gorp/e six thousand feet above sea-level and 
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dred yards wide and three feet deep. It is possible that the Taron is really 
the main stream of the Chindwin rather than the usually accepted Tanai. 
See under Chirdwin. 

TA-SAING. — A village on the west bank of the Irrawaddy river, two 
hours' journey by steamer above Hkaungpu, in Myitkyina district. 

It contains five houses, of which two are Lahtawng, two Lepai, and one 
Marip. The villagers work iaungya. A straight road leads across to 
Hokat (three daings) ; roads also lead to Hkaungpu and to Zi-gyun (two 
days^ journey via Akye). 

TA SxANG. — A Shan village in North Hsen Wi Northern Shan State, 
in Se Lan circle. 

It contained twenty houses in 1894, with a population of sixty-five per- 
sons. The revenue paid was Rs. 2 per household ; the people were paddy 
cultivators by occupation, and owned ten bullocks, seven buffaloes and tw’O 
ponies. 

TA SA NGL — A ferry on the Salween river, leading from Mong Pan to 
the upper Sa Kawn villages. 

It is two bullock marches from Na Nlu, the first march being up the Hwe 
Mavvng, and is on the shortest road from MongPan to Me Hawng Hsawn. 

'rhe Siamese had a small post here in 1889*90. This was the only point 
they occupied in Me Sa Kawn. 

TASHI WAIPAW or LWAI PAW TINGSA.— A Kachin village in 
Tract No. 28, Myitkyina district, situated in 2 'f 34' north latitude and 96° 46' 
east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained sixteen houses, with a population of two hundred 
and twenty-four persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. 
The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and Kara sub-tribe, and own thirty- 
five buffaloes* 

TA TAW MAW.— An important ferry across the Salween river, eight 
miles east of Hsau Taw, on the road to Hawng Hsawn, which is six bul- 
lock marches distant. 

There are usually seven boats, large and small, at the ferry, which even 
in the dry season is about two hundred yards broad. The right bank is 
here a cliff of alluvial soil over fifty feet Wgh : the left bank is low and com- 
pletely commanded from the western bank. Boats go down from Ta Taw 
MawtoTaHsang L^, the ferry of Ywa-thit, in one day, but they take three 
days to come up. 

The village of Ta Taw Maw is on the right hank, and contains about 
fifty bouses. The people are Shans. Supplies of rice, paddy, fowls and 
vegetables are procurable. 

In 1890 a Siamese post was placed on the left bank to watch the ferry. 

TATxAWN or Taton. — A ferry over the or Nam Kok, north-east of 
M 5 ng Fang, in latitude 20° 5', longitude 99® 25^ 

The village was formerly on the left bank of the Nam Kok : it was for a 
time deserted and was rebuilt about 1891 on the right bank. It contains 
twenty houses of Shans. 

The river is from eighty to a hundred yards wide here, nearly waist- 
deep in January, with a strong current In the rains it is not fordable and 
even in dry weather mule and bullock loads would get wet if the animals 
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attempted to ford. There are three dug-outs out of which a raft could be 
made. The best camping-ground is on the left bank on the site of the old 
village, but jungle would have to be cleared for a large camp. No supplies 
are obtainable. 

From Ta Tawn there is an indifferent road to Mong Hsat ; a road to 

Communications. ^ Mfe Chan whence roads branch off to Chi- 

eng risen and Cmeng Hai: and a road to the south-west 
to Mdng Fang. 

, Distances-^ 

Miles. 

From Ta Tawn to Mong Hsat ... 49| 

From 'Fa Tawn to Keng Tung {md Mong Hsat) ... 126J 

From Ta Tawn to Mfe Chan ... • ... 44 

From Ta Tawn to Chleng H sen ... ... 64 

From Ta Tawn to Chieng Hai ... ... 63 

From Ta Tawn to Mong Fang ... ... 16 

TAT-CHAUNG. — A revenue circle in the Taungdwin-gyaung township, 

1 Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes a single village and paid Rs. 380 revenue in 1897. 

TAT-G6N. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of two hundred and ninety-seven persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 1,500. 

TAT-GYI-GON. — A village of twenty-three houses of Shans on the Mosit 
stream, in the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The inhabitants came down from Mana near Nam Hkani in 1870 to 
Kaungfin, thence to Sbweb6ntha, and finally settled in Tatgyigon. They 
owm no cattle and are poor ; most of them live by cutting bamboos. 

TATL“A circle in the Northern Shan State of Hsi Paw, in the Eastern 
subdivision. 

It included twelve villages in i8q8 and had a population of three hundred 
and twenty-six persons. It is in charge of a nebaing : in the same year it 
* paid Rs. 673-8-0 net revenue. 

> TAT-KON. — ‘A revenue circle In the Kindat township and subdivision 

of Upper Chindwin district, including three villages, with an approxi- 
mate area of fourteen square miles. 

The population in 1891 numbered four hundred and seventy-eight persons 
and there was a revenue of Rs. 1,379. 

TAT-KYA. — A village in the Myintha circle, Pakokku township, sub- 
division and district, with a population of four hundred and fifty- four 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 495 for 1897-98. 

TAT-KYL — A revenue circle in the Amarapura township and subdivi- 
sion of Mandalay district. 

Tatkyi is the only village in the circle and is situated seven miles south- 
south-west of headquarters. 

It had a population of three hundred and ninety-five persons at the 
census of 1891, and paid Rs, 600 tkaiha?neda~iBji. The land revenue 
amounted to Rs. 476. 

TATONG. — A small Chinese village in the Trans-Salween Ko Kang 
circle of the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi (Theinni). It stands 



at a height of five thousand seven hundred feet, in the ^mils to tne soum- 
west of Taw Nio bazaar, and had in 1892 thirty-six inhabitants. 

Opium, Indian-Gorn and a small quantity of rice were the chief_ crops. 
The inhabitants keep pack-mules and sell quantities of opium m China. ^ 

TAT-SU.— A village in the Tan-gyaung circle, Seikpyu township, Pakok- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and eight 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue o Fs. i 0, 
included in that of Tangyaung. 

TAT-TE. A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 

Shwebo district, sixteen miles from Ye-u. 

The population numbers one hundred and ten persons, and the people 
are chiefly rice cultivators. thathamedatm^m^ for 1896-97 amount- 

TAT-Tt/lT. A village in the Taze township, Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo 

district, with a population in 1891 of eighty-six persons. 

The chief crop is paddy t the thdthctiucdaxQv&viMQ for 1896-97 amounted 
to Rs. 300. The village is fifteen miles from Ye-u. 

T'\T-'rWIN.— A village in the Linbin circle, Pakokku township, sub- 
division and district, with a population of one hundred and sixty-seven 

persons, according to the census of 1891. 0 0 

■J he amounted to Rs. 180 for 1897-98. 

TA TONG ANG.— a ferry village over the Narn Tu (Myit-ng&) river, in 
Tawng Tek circle of the Northern Shan State of K si Paw. 

It had a population of fifty-five persotis in 1898. It is in charge of the 
ferrv thuvyi. In the same year it paid Rs. 99-8-0 net revenue. 

rfext to the ferry at Hsi Paw itself the Ta Tung Ang ferry is the most 
important in the Hsi Paw State. It is about six miles 
The ferry. distant from Nam Lan and the same distance from Tawng 
Tek. In March the river is about eighty yards broad by about six feet 
deep with a very rapid current. The ferrymen and dug-outs are main- 
tained by the Sa-mbwa, and it is estimated that about two thousand pack- 
cattle cross during the year. The ferry is much used by caravans from 
Hke Si Man Sam and Mong Rung on their way to Kyawk Mb or Tawng 
Peno- for tea. They usually go ou to Mandalay and return by the Govern- 
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TAUK-SOK. — A village in the Tauksok circle, Laung-she township, Yaw- 
dwin subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of two hundred and 
thirty persons, and a revenue of Rs. 520 in 1897. 

TAUK-TE — A village on the left bank of the Irrawaddy river in the Shwegu 
subdivision of Bhamo district, two miles below Sinkan. 

The villagers work le and taungya and own eight buffaloes. 

Taukte was originally part of the charge of the Hkaungton myothugyi^ 
who w^as directly subordinate to Mandalay, but was in 
1880 placed under the Bhamo Wun, Subsequently it was 
attacked and destroyed by the Taukte Kacbins and remained deserted for 
tw^o years. It w^as then re-founded by Ko Po under the direction of the 
Sawka Duzva. 

TAUNG-A-CHOK. — A village in the Athibono revenue circle, Amarapura 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, two miles south-west of head- 
quarters. 

It had a population of one hundred and sixty-five persons at the census 
of 1891, and paid Rs. 200 tax. 

TAUNG-A-SHE-BET. — A village in the Ale-gyaw circle, Yeza-gyo town- 
ship, Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred 
and five persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 240, 

TAUNG-AUK, — A revenue circle in the Mingin towmship and subdivision 
of Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes one village only and paid a revenue of Rs. 250 in 1897. 

TAUNG'BA. — A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivi- 
sion of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and twenty persons 
and the thathufneda amounted to Rs. 161, No land revenue was col- 
lected in the circle. 

TAUNG-BAING— A village in the Kyauk-kat circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of five thousand one 
hundred and fifty-seven persons, according to the census of 1891, and a 
revenue of Rs. 780. 

TAUNG-BAING . — See under Tawng Peng, 

TAUNG-BA-LU. — A revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan subdivi- 
sion of Myingyan district. 

In 1885-96 the population numbered eight hundred and thirty-five per- 
sons, the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,450, the State land revenue 
Rs. 10-6-0, and the gross revenue to Rs. 1,460-6-0. 

TAUNG-BAN.— -A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and seventy-five persons 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 500. No land revenue w^as collected 
in the circle. 

TAUNG-BAW — A Kachin village in Tract No. 26, Myitkyina district, 
situated in 25^ 15' north latitude and 96^ 59' east longitude. ^ 

In 1892 it contained seventeen houses, with a population of sixty-nine 
persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him The inhabitants 
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TAUNG^BAW.— An Indawgyi lake village in the Mogaung subdivision 
of Myitkyina district. The village is an extension of Nanpauiigzin. 

There is a hillock about two hundred yards east of the village on which 
are three houses, and in the main group'there are fifteen houses with a po- 
pulation of fifty-two persons. Ihe villagers work kaMkkyi. 

TAUNG-B AW ALE-YWA.— A village in the Pangtara. State, Myelat 
district of the Southern Shan States. 

It lies on the hill slope due west of Pang-tara main village and had 
in £897 seventy-one houses, with a population of five hundred and twenty- 
seven persons, who paid Rs. 854 revenue. The village is one of the rich- 
est in the State and in the Myelat. 

TAUNG-BAW LE-YWA— A revenue circle with one hundred and ninety- 
four inhabitants, in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district, it is 
situated on the Mahudaung hill-range. 

In Burmese times it was included in the Kabyu circle of the Kabyu town- 
ship. 

The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 400 from The 

circle now includes the villages of Kyauk-shaw and Kyauk-pala. 

The Alaungdaw Kathapa pagoda crowns a ridge some fifteen miles 
north-west of Kyauk-shaw village, through which the road to the pagoda 
passes. Numbers of people from different parts of the country worship at 
the shrine every year in December and January. 

TAUNG-BET.— -A circle in the Natinauk township of Alagwe district in- 
cluding the villages of Taungbet, Ingon, AshegAn and Letpangyin. 

TAUNG-BET. — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of 
Pak6kku district, with a population of one hundred and four persons, and a 
revenue of Rs. 260. 

TAUNG-BET . — 4 village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and twelve persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 410. 

TAUNG-BI. — A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision of 
Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two thousand one hundred and fifty 
persons, and the ihathameda amounted To Rs. 2,452. No land revenue was 
collected in the circle. 

TAUNG-BIN-GAN. — A village in the Myodin circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of four hundred and 
nineteen persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 860, 
included in that of Myodin. 

TAUNG-BO. — A village in the Konzin circle, Myaing township, Pakok- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and forty- 
nine persons, according ta the census of 1891. 

The thathavieda amounted to Rs. 750 for 1897-98. 

TAUNG-BO.— A village in the Kyigan circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of ninety-five persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 45. 

TAUNG-BO. — A village six miles west of Shwedaung in. the Northern 
subdivision of Meiktila district, was in Burmese times the seat of a 7nyin^ 
gatings the overlord of the Shwedaung and Chaukyin si^ Maung Tu, the 
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present thugyt s father, was deposed from his niyingaung-%\i\^ and declared 
an outlaw because of suspected complicity in the Myingon rebellion. Flis 
lands were confiscated, but subsequently a certain part of them was res- 
tored to his family. 

The population numbers six hundred persons and is wholly agricultural. 
The pagodas in the village have no special associations. 

TAUNG-BO.— “A village in the Mayagan township, Ye*u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, twenty-four miles from headquarters. 

The population numbers one hundred and seventy-three persons, who 
paid Rs. 370 thathameda revenue for 1896-97. They are all rice-farmers, 

TAUNG-BO-GYL — A village in the Taungbo-gyi circle, Laung-she 
township, Yawdwin subdivision of Pakkoku district, with a population of 
seventy-seven persons and a revenue of Rs. 160, in 1897. 

TAUNG-BO-GYI SOUTH. — A village in the Taiingbo-gyi circle, Laung- 
she township, Yawdwin subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population 
of fifty-eight persons, according to thugyi s census rolls, and a revenue of 
Rs. 130. 

TAUNG-BON. — A village in the State of Ye Ngan, Myelat district of the 
Southern Shan States. It lies in the west of the State, on the Panlaung 
stream. 

In 1897 the village contained fifty-two houses and a population of one 
hundred and ninety-seven per-sons. It paid Rs. 210 annual revenue. 

TAUNG-BYAN north and SOUTH.—Two villages of one hundred 
and fifty-six and one hundred and ninety-seven houses respectively, in the 
Ava township of Sagaing district, eight miles east of Myotha. 

Taungbyan was the native place of the dacoit leader Bo Ko, a follower 
of Teittin Yan Baing, the Chaungwa Prince, 

TAUNG-BYAUK.— A village in the Indaing township, Tantabin subdivi- 
sion of Shwebo district, on the Mu river, fifty-two-and-a-half miles from 
Ye-u. 

The population in iBgi numbered fifty-one persons, mostly paddy culti- 
vators. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs, 73. 

TAUNG-BYIN. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, eight-and-a-half miles from headquarters. 

The chief industry is rice cultivation : the thatha7neda revenue for 1896- 
97 amounted to Rs. 730. 

TAUNG-BYIN,— A village in the Min-ywa circle, Ku-hna-ywa town- 
ship, Gangaw subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of one 
hundred and fifty-two persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 320 for 1897-98. 

TAUNG-BYIN. A village of one hundred and sixty-five houses in 
Myotha township of Sagaing district, five miles west of Myotha. 

At Taungbyin is the Seinnyoyin pagoda, where annual pagoda fairs are 
held. 

There are ten villages under the Taungbyin ikugyt: the principal are 
Taung-Iedaw, one hundred and seventy-three houses ; Fedaw, seventy- 
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.ng6n, forty-eight ; Thig6n, forty-eight ; Ta-gyaung, seventy; and 
••ninety...' ■•''■. . . ■ ■ ^ ■ 

G-BYIN-NG£.— -A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u sub- 
Df Shwebo district, with an area of eighteen square miles ot 
lands., ' 

are one hundred and ninety-six inhabitants and forty-one acres of 
n Paddv and iAtisi are the chief products. The thathamma 
amounted to five hundred and thirty rupees for 1896-97-. Ibe 
forty-two miles from Ye-u and is under the Paluzwa thugyi. 
r- -Dvrrv \ Wf-twin townshio. Maymyo subdivision 


The Sudaungbyi pagoda, built by King Anawrahta-saw in 395 B.E. 
(1033 A.D.) on his return from China, and the images of the Shwe Byin 
Nyi Naung nats attract large gatherings of people from all parts of the 
surrounding country. [An account of the pagoda is given under Ma- 

daya.] 

TAUNG-BY6N-NG£1A-NAUK. — A circle in the Madaya township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district, two miles north-east of Madaya, including 

ten villages. 

TAUNG-BYON-NGEA-SHE — A circle in the Madaya township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district, north-east of Madaya, including nine 

villages. ^ . at 

TAUNG-BYU.— A village in the Ingan circle, Seikpyu township, Pakok- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and sixty- 
two persons, according to the census of 1891. 
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l-DWIN-GYI.— A subdivision of Magwe district, is bounded 
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and Toungoo district of Lower Burma, on the south by 1 hayet- 
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i-DWIN-GYI. — A township in the subdivision of the same name of 
strict. 
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3 last census, numbered fifty-three thousand two hundred and 
irsons. The boundaries were altered in 1893 by the inclusion 0 
1 Notification No. dateu 
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The township is triangular in shape, the base lying ou the Sad6n chaung 
to the north and the "sides being formed by the Taungu chaung and 
the Yoma watershed. The triangle of land thus enclosed is lowlying and 
flat, and paddy cultivation is extensively carried on, Taungdwingyi being 
one of the chief paddy-producing areas of Upper Burma. The Burmese 
have a saying, dwin gyi ledwln the four big holes, namely, Taungdwingyi, 
Ledwin, Chiiidwin and Payidwin. Irrigation has been carried on in the 
township for centuries, and traces of old irrigation canals and bunds are 
still to be seen near Kokkogon, overgrown with dense jungle. 

The most important villages are Taungdwingyi, Satthwa and K6kkogwa. 

Taungdwingyi is the headquarters of the subdivision and 
Chief VI lages. township and has a Municipality. There is a daily 
bazaar, and on every fifth day a special bazaar is held. At Satthwa and 
K6kkog6n five-day bazaars are held. Two to three thousand persons 
usually attend at Taungdwingyi, five hundred to a thousand at Satthwa, 
and three to four hundred at Kokkogon. Before the Annexation, Nga-rnin, 
seven miles east of Taungdwingyi, was the centre of the forest- working 
industry. Since then however restrictions have been placed on the extrac- 
tion of forest produce by the reser’v’ation of the forests, and it has dwindled 
down to an ordinary sized village. 

There are no noted lakes in the subdivision, but two tanks at Taung- 
dwingyi and In-ywa-gyi near Kdkkogwa afford sufficient water for irrigation. 
They are, however, small and become almost dry in the hot weather. 

A few villages near the Yomd^ breed silk-worms. 

The population of the township is mostly Burman. A few Chins, emig- 
rants from Thayetmyo district, have settled in the south-east and cultivate 
land there. 

Near Kbkkogwaare the ruins of the old town of Paikthado. Three sides 
p u. v, A brick walls are still standing and also the palace, 

Old Pai a o. hundred yards east of In-y wa-gyi. It is said that 

the old city once occupied a square of two miles side. In 1896, 'wffien 
a road was being constructed here, the in charge discovered silver 

coins and brass cups of a kind that indicated that the original inhabitants 
were natives of India. The coins and cups were submitted to the Govern- 
ment Archaeologist. The local belief is that the city flourished about one 
thousand years ago and that it was contemporaneous with the city ofYathe 
near Frome, also now in ruins. It is said to have been founded by Queen 
Paikthado, daughter of the Sulathanbwa, wdio, with her brother, Mahathan- 
bwa, was floated down the river from old Tagaung. 

The Shweyaungdaw near Kokkogwa and the Shwe-in-daung at Taung- 
dwingyi are the only pagodas specially revered. An annual fair is held at 
each in Tahaung^ but neither is of a character to call for detailed mention. 

TAUNG-DWIN-GYI. — The headquarters town of the subdivision of that 
name of Magwe district. 

it has a Municipal Committee, is traversed by metalled roads, and enclosed 
in a ring-fence. In Burmese times it was the residence of a wun^ and during 
the early years of the occupation it was the headquarters of the district and 
gave its" name to it It lies low and has a tank to the east, which stores 
water above the level of part of the town. 

TAUNG-DWIN MYOMA * — A revenue circle in the Taungdwin-gyaung 
township, Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwia district. 
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It includes four villages and paid Rs. i,6'49 revenue in 1097. 

Taunedwin Myoma was in Burmese times the residence of the Taung- 
dwingvaung Mvothugyi, who was in charge of the whole of theTaungdwm 
valley." After the Annexation the village was chosen as the headquarters 

of the Taungdwin township, but Kvabin village further up the valley was 

subsequently made the headquarters station, as it was more centrally situated. 
TAUNG-GAING.— A circle in Amarapura to^vnship and subdivision of 
Mandalay district. 

Paung-gaing village is situated fourteen-and-a-haU miles south-east of 
headquarters, It had a population of six hundred and fi^een persons at the 
census of 1891, and paid Rs. 900 thathameda-t^.yi.. The circle includes 

two villages. _ ... 

TAUNG-GAING, — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision 
of Mandalay district, east of Wehingama, ^ ^ 

It has one hundred and ninety houses and a population of eight hunaied 

persons, on an approximate calculation made in 1897. 

TAUNG-GAING.— A village in the Madaya township and subdivision 
of Mandalay district, south-west of Zagabin. 

The village has sixty-five houses and an approximate^ population, as 
ascertained in 1897, of 250 persons. The villagers are cultivators. 

TAUNG-GAING.~A village in the Nga-singu township, Madaya sub- 
division of Mandalay district, south of Zibin-gon. 

It had ninety-five houses and a population of tlmee hundred and eighty 

persons, on an approximate calculation made in 1897. The villagers are 

cultivators. . . 

TAUNG-GAING — A considerable village in the Momeik township ot 
Ruby Mines district, about three miles south-west of Momeik. 

TAUNG-GAING.— A village in the Pyathi circle, Myaing township, 
Pakftkku subdivision and district, with a population of five hundred and 
forty-four persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,450 for 1897-98. , . 

TAUNG'GAN. — A revenue circle in the My in gy an township, subdivision 

^'^In iSo't-Qb the population numbered eight hundred and fifty-five persons 
and thelS««i/amounted to Rs. 1,008 ; no land revenue was collect- 
ed in the circle. uj- • • < 

TAUNG-GAN.— A village in the Madaya township and subdivision ot 
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TAUNG-G6n.— A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, 23 miles from headquarters. 

There are four hundred and eighty-seven inhabitants, who paid Rs. 850 
ihathameda xtvQunt for 1896-97. Paddy is the chief crop. 

TAUNG-G6n.— A village in the Mibaya circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakbkku subdivision and district, with a population of ninety-two persons, 
according to the census of 1891. 

The amounted to Rs. 290 for 1897-98. 

TAUNG-GWIN. — A circle in the Myingun township of Magwe district, 
including the villages of Taunggwin-Kyundaw, Yega, Ma-gyi-gan,Tay6kkyin 
Thabut-kyaw, Letkdkpin and Min-ywa. 

TAUNG-GYA.— A village of sevent5'-three houses, in the Sagaing sub- 
division and district, twenty-four-and-a-half miles north-west of Sagaing. 

Salt is manufactured. 

TAUNG-GYAN. — A village in the Thayettaw circle, Madaya town- 
ship and subdivision of Mandalay district, south of Padaukpin. 

The houses number 60 and the population was 180 in 1897. The villagers 
are cultivators. 

TAUNG-GYAUNG, — A village in the Mayagan township, _ Ye-u subdi- 
vision of ^hwebo district, ten miles from Ye-u, with a population of eighty 
persons. 

The chief industry is rice cultivation. Rupees 320 thathameda revenue 
was paid for 1896-97. 

TAUNG-GYAUNG-— A village of five houses south of the Irrawaddy river, 
in the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The village was re-settled in 1894, after having been deserted for twenty 
years. Some fishing is carried on, and a mayin is cultivated. 

TAUNG-GYAW. — A Palaung village of thirteen houses in Tawng Peng 
State, Northern Shan States. 

The villa.gers are of the Pa-le tribe, and own nine cattle and three ponies. 
They cultivate hill paddy. Taung-gyaw has a monastery and two sayats. 

TAUNG-GYI. — A revenue circle and village in the Amarapura town- 
ship and subdivision of Mandalay district. 

It had a population of seven hundred and eighty-five persons at the census 
of 1891, and paid Rs, 1,120 thathameda-\.z.yi. 

TAUNG-GYI.-- A circle in the Wetwiu township, Maymyo subdivision of 
Mandalay district, including two villages. 

Taung'gyi village is eight miles north-west of Wetwin, and has a po- 
pulation'^of three hundred and ninety-six persons, according to the census 
of 1891, The thathameda paid for J8g6 amounted to Rs. 370. Danu paddy 
is cultivated. 

TAUNGGYL— In the State of Yawng Hwe, Southern Shan States. 
Latitude 20° 45' 54": longitude 97° 5' 55"; elevation, five thousand feet above 
sea level. 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Superintendent and Political Officer 
of the Southern Shan States, is situated in a depressed 
Situation. plateau on the crest of the Sintaung range of hills, one 

hundred and six miles from Thazi railway-station by cart-road. The plateau 
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is roughly about four miles in length from north to souths and from three- 
quarters to one mile in width. The civil station is situated at tlse southern 
end of the plateau and is surmounted by the crests of the range on the east, 
south and west. The northern aspect is open, and commands a fine view of 
the northern districts of Yawng Hwe, and of South Lawk Sawk in the 
valley below. 

In the early days of the occupation of the Southern Shan States, Taunggyi 
^ was considered a desirable situation for the headquarters of 

History. administration. After several experiments of various 

positions on the plateau had been made, the present site was definitely 
chosen, and the civil headquarters were removed from Fort Stedman and 


1 he civil station. I'he public buildings are situated to the east of 

the main cart-road from Thazi, which runs through the centre of the station 
from north to south. They are — • 

the Residency ; 

the Assistant Superintendents quarters ; * 

the Forest Divisional Officer s quarters ; 

the Executive Engineer's quarters ; 

the Civil Surgeon's quarters: 

the Hospital Assistant's quarters ; 

the Police Officer’s quarters ; 

the Court and offices of the Superintendent and Political Officer 
the Treasury ; 
the Lock-up j 

the Public Works Department office ; 

the Durbar hall ; 

the Hospital ; 

the Post office ; 

the Telegraph office ; 

the Circuit-house ; and 

the Public Works Department inspection bungalow. 

Each building stands in a spacious compound. On the east side of the 
main -road are the clerks’ quarters, the Civil Police post, and the trading 
and artizan communities. 

Roads have been laid out throughout the station, and water is convey- 
ed along each road and is laid on to every compound in the station 
for gardening purposes. The source is a spring in the hill on the eastern 
boundary of the towm and the supply is drawn off by means of a canal, 
about one-and-a-half miles in length. This canal in addition to feeding the 
compounds of the residents supplies the barracks of the military cutpost. 

The garrison consists of fifty men of the regiment at Fort Stedman, under 
a commissioned native officer. The military buildings include two 
barracks (each for twenty -five men), a quarter-guard, and a native officer’s 
quarters. The buildings are of stone masonry. 

North of the towm proper are the Shan quarter and bazaars, and the 
Sawbwa^s quarter. 
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The bazaar-sheds are temporary buildings, with wooden posts and grass 
roofs, and occupy an area of about fifty square yards. The bazaai is 
held every fifth day and is largely attended. Being at the terminus of the 
GovernmLt cart-road from the railway the bazaar is to a considerable 
extent the depot for the trade of the country lying to the east and as yet 

unopened to cart traffic. , 1 

In the Sawbwa:s quarter the various Sawbwas and Myoms have built 
substantial haws, in which they reside when visiting Taimggyn _ 

The number of houses and the population \yithin the town limits, mclud- 
in<y the Shan quarter round the bazaar, stood m June 1897 as follows:-*- 
® Number. 

Houses _ ... *“ ••• ^ ^ 

Population ... ... *•* ’ 

The population comprised— 

^ Shans ... - 

Burmans ... '*• 

Natives of India ••• ”• ^ 

Chinese ... •** *•* '•* ^ 

Total ... 1,247 

There is besides a large floating popuiatiim, principally of natives of India, 
en<Ja<^ed as labourers by the Public Works Department Including these the 
K^population does not fall short of one thousand and five hundred souls. 

ExOTental cultivation, mostly confined to imported fruit trees, has 
been successfully carried on for several years in the Government orchard 
at Taunggyi. The orchard is fully stocked with trees and covers about 

forty acres of ground, . ^ ^ z \ 

Drinking water is obtained from a spring issuing from an outcrop of rock 

on the hillside to the west of the station. To prevent pollution the spring 
has been enclosed with masonry walls, which form a reservoir of fifteen 
feet bv ten feet by six feet. The water is pure and the supply abundant. 
Various surface wells exist to the north of the town, and from tnese the 

Shan and Indian population draw water. _ , ui tu.. .^r 

In general the residents of Taunggyi enjoy excellent health. The cli- 
maHc advantages of the station were considered when the proposal for 
establishing a bill-station for the province were under discussion, but the 
distance from the railway was considered outweigh them._ The maximum 
temperature registered in i8q 5 was 81-93° in April, the mmitnum 41 '39 m 
Tan^ry. The rainfall is moderate, being from fifty to sixty inches. In 1895, 
57*04 inches were registered, the rainiest months being June (12*47 inches), 
and August (13*41 inches). 

TAUNG-GYI.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 2, Bhamo district, situat- 
ed in 23° 57' north latitude and 96° 57' east longitude. 

In 1 892 it contained twelve houses, with a population of sixty-three persons. 
The headman has four others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of 
the Lepai tribe and Kara sub-tribe. Water is very scarce and the villagers 
own no cattle. 

TAUNG-GYO.— A village in the Taunggyo circle, Seikpyu township, 
Pakftkku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
ninetv-four persons, according to the census of 1891. 


II 
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The thathameda amounted to Rs» 380 for 1897-98. 
TAUNG-HKAUNG-BWA. — A village in the south of the Maw State, 
Myelat district of the Southern Shan States. It lies to the south-west of 
Kyaukmyaung village, where the Ngwe^kun-hmn lives, and is separated 
from that village by a low range of hills. 

There are fifty houses, with a population of three hundred and five 
persons, mostly Danus. The revenue collections amounted to Rs. 460 in 

1897* 

TAUNG-LA. — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district. 

!n 1895-96 the population numbered four hundred and thirty persons and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 558. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. 

TAUNG-HLA. — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district. 

In i 895**96 the population numbered six hundred and forty persons and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 864. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. 

TAUNG-IN. — A village in the Nga-singu towmship, Madaya subdivision 
of Mandalay district, north-east of T6ngyi. 

The village has two hundred and ten houses and the population numbered 
in 1897 eight hundred and fifty persons approximately. The villagers are 
fishermen. 

TAUNG-KIN-SAN. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u sub- 
division of Shwebo district, sixteen miles from Ye-u. 

The village and its attached lands cover an area of one square mile, and 
there are one hundred arid three inhabitants, and thirty;-two acres of cul- 
tivation. Paddy is the chief crop. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 360. 

: TAUNG-KWIN. — A circle in the Myingoii township, Taungdwingyl 
subdivision of Magwe district. 

; It was a township in Burmese times, but has since sunk into insignifi- 
cance. There is a curious island in the Irrawaddy river opposite, evi- 
dently formed by the river running inland and isolating it, for it is a high 
rock crowned with ancient pagodas, and the soil is not alluvial. 

TAUNG-KAA. — A village in the north-east of the State of Pang-tara, 
Myelat district of the Southern Shan Slates, close to 

It contained in 1897 fifty houses, with a population of two hundred and 
twenty-six persons, who paid Rs. 175 revenue. 

TAUNG-LA-LIN. — A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myin- 
gyan subdivision and district. 

In 1895*96 the population numbered one hundred and eighty-five persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 175, No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

^ TAUNG-LE. — A village in the Ku-hna-ywa township, Gangaw subdivi- 
sion of Pakokku district, with a population of ninety-three persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, 
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1 aun^-myin village IS situaten rouneen miies east oi neauquarters. jlc 
had a population of four Imndred and thirty-five persons at the census 
of 1891, and paidRs. 870 ihaihamedti-i&yi The land revenue derived from 
the circle amounted to Rs. 319 in that year. Taungmyin is a Zairbadi 
village, and has a considerable number of cattle. 

TAUNG-MYIN. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakdkku district, with a population of one Imndred and thirty persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 250. 

TAUNG-NAUK. — A revenue circle in the Pagan township and sub- 
division of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and ten persons, and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 256. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. • 

TAUNG-NGA-KUT.— A village in the Taung-nga-kut circle, Laung-she 
township, Yawd win subdivision of Pakdkku district, with a population of 
fifty-two persons and a revenue of Rs. 140 in ^ 297 - 

TAUNG-NG6N.— A village of twenty houses, about four miles north-west 
of Sagaing, in the township and district of that name. 

Between Taungngbn and Kyauksit (Ywa-taung circle) is a permanent 
bridge, built over the swamp through which the water from the Okta- 
myit tank flows into the Tandi and Pyugany/z^A. It is about five hun- 
dred yards in length and has a breadth of five )rards. It was built by U- 
ma-lein .Myitsiir-kinwun in 1219 B.E. (1857 A.D.) in the reign of Mindon 
Min. U-ma-lein’s wife, Ma Kali, is still living in Kyauksit. Before the 
present bridge was built, there was a wooden bridge, erected by Maung 
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TAUNG-NYO . — A revenue circle in the north-west of the Pyinmana 
subdivision of Yam^thio district 

Taungnyo village is situated near the site of an ancient city called 
Nandawpaw»2jH<9, which was founded by a King called 
Antiquities : the le- Gawun-pa-de in 189 B.E. (827 A.D.). He was very 
gend of Nandawpaw- under him was an official caljed Pappada 

* Yit Ka Kyawgaung (the first portion of his title seems 

to show that he was a Karen or at any rate a hill man), who founded a 
number of villages on the Nga-leik stream. Nandawpaw city flourished 
exceedingly and Gawunpa-de did not die till 673 B.E. (1311 A.D,). His 
son Minhla Yaza committed an unnatural crime, which resulted in the hill 
near Nandawpaw swallowing up that capital and all its tributary villages 
and inhabitants, with the single exception of Minhla Yaza himself. The 
spot was afterward known as the Taungmyo (hill-town) because the hill 
swallowed the town, but time has changed this into Taungnyo. 

It is said that when the ancient city of Thare-hkettara (Prome) was de- 
serted, the people fled in three directions in their fear of Nga^Sagaw. 
The Burmans kept together and fled north, but the Pyus and Kanyans 
(Arakanese), though they kept separate, went east. They afterwards 
fought with one another and the Pyus were victorious and they, with many 
of the subject Kanyans, settled in the Taungnyo neighbourhood and repeo- 
pled the country. Among the villages they founded are Mayingon, which 
in 1892 had fifty housess, Myetke and Thapanchaung, each with thirty 
houses, and Chatipyagon, with forty houses, besides others. 

In the circle is the Gaudapalin pagoda, said to have been founded by 
Thiri-dhamma Thawka (Asoka) in 1261 B.E. (1899 
The (3audapalin pa- A.D.) [the date is quite impossible] . It was 30,000 ias 
(about 60 miles) north of the city of Toungoo and stood 
near Nandawpaw?;^^^, whose name was changed to Myataung-nyo by King 
Nara-padi-sithu, who also enlarged the pagoda. It had extensive wuttagan 
lands on which dues were charged at the chioeshinvdXQ of five baskets of 
paddy for every pair of buffaloes. The proceeds were devoted to the service 
of the pagoda. 

The Taungnyo township, as it was called before the Annexation, passed 
entirely into the hands of the rebels in May 1886 and 
istorv. - remained so until the end of that year. It was the 
main support of Buddha Yaza, who levied men and money from the people 
but at the same time maintained order and checked inter-village dacoity. 
His headquarters were usually in the difficult country lying round the 
headwaters of the Sin-the stream between Yamethin and Pyinmana, and 
as a further place of retreat he had the Yomas^ between Yamethin and 
Mag we. 

TAUNG-NYO. — A circle in the Maymyo township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, including four villages. 

Taungnyo village is situated seven miles south-east of Maymyo, It bad 
a population of two hundred and ninety-eight persons at the census of 1891. 

TAUNG-PA-LE. — A village in the Nga-kwe circle, Seikpyu township, 
Pak&kku subdivision and district, with a population of forty-six persons, 
according to the census of 1891^ and a revenue of Rs. 120. 
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TAUNG-PU-LU. — A revenue circle in 
Yambthin district. _ 

It was founded in the time of h 
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had one hundred households, which 
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TAUNG-SHE (East).~_A revenue circle in me ragau — 

division of Myingyan district. p.;crlifv-nme nersons, and the thatha- 

In i 8 q=;-Q 6 the population numbered eighty-nine /. , ■ , 

afnounted to Rs. 207. No land revenue was assessed 
TAUNG-SHE (West).— A revenue circle in the Pagan tow p 
subdivision of Myingyan district. ^ ^ 

In i8Q=l-Q6the population numbered ninety persons, &n^ t)\^ thathameda 
„ jLnSd ?o k 7, ‘.oi No land rovenuo was colloclnd .n Ih. crc le, 

TAUNG-TA-1.6 n.-A village of one 
in Ava township of Sagaing district, seven miles east of Mjotha. 

It derives its name from a conspicuous isolated hill with a pagoda ai its 
summit. Annual pagoda fairs are held ..... j j- . • t 

TAUNG-THA.— A township in the Myingyan subdivision and district, 
lying Mon^ the eastern bank of the Irrawaddy river, south of the Taungtha 

’”us area is approximately five hundred and sixteen square miles. Its 
boundaries are; on the north the Myingyan township; on the south the 
Kyaukpadaung township ; on the east Meiktila district ; and on the west the 

Irrawaddy. ^ ’ 

The number of revenue circles in 1896-97 "'^^y-ei^ght f 
tion was estimated to be forty-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety- om 
persons. For 1895-96 the land revenue amounted to Rs. 5,547, the thatha 
mpda to 6 o.i;s 7. and the gross revenue to Ks. 75,130" 





^ TAUNG-U.^ A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaunff to 
division of Mymgyan district.. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two thousand 
thirty-five persons, and the thathameda amounted to F 
revenue was collected in the circle. 

1 Taungii circle, Yeza- 

k6kbi subdivision and district, with a population of on< 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,950 for 1807-08 
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The township is affected by frequent periods of scarcity, as the rainfall 
is capricious and scanty. Most of the township is high ground, except on 
the west, where the hills slope to the river. Jaggery is extensively made 
and cotton, sessamum, paddy and pyaung are also grown. The headquarters 
are at Taungtha. 

TAUNG'THA. A revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan subdivision 
of Mymgyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered three hundred and fifty persons 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 472. No land revenue was collected 
m the circle. 


^ vijlagein the Myingyan subdivision and district and 
me headquarters of a Township Officer, is situated to the south of the 
1 aungtha hills on the Myingyan-Meiktila road. 

A large amount of jaggery is made from the juice of the ^i?r/-palm, which 
grows in abundance near the village. ^ 

p FJ}® buildings are a court-house for the Township Officer, a 

t^ublic Works Department bungalow, and a bazaar. In i8Q=;-q6 the circle 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five persons, and the 
thathmneda amounted to Rs. 17,881. No land revenue was collected. 

^ revenue circle in the Amarapura township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district. ^ 

It includes three villages. The land revenue amounted to Rs. in 
1891. 7/00 

TAUNG-THA-MAN.— -A village in the revenue circle of the same name 
Amarapura township and subdivision of Mandalay district, two miles 
south-east of headquarters. 

It bad a population of two hundred and fifty persons at the census of 
1891, 3.nd paid Rs. 410 thathameda-^iBx* 

Bura?s?Kingi^°^ Buddhist shrines of great sanctity, erected by old 

: _ TAUNG-THWIN.-— A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivi- 
Xge land's two-and-a-ha!f square miles of 

The population in 1892 numbered one hundred and forty-onc persons 
and there were t wen ty-three acres of cultivation. Paddy and jac^erV 
are the chief products. The village is fourteen miles from Ye-u, 'and for 
1896-97 paid Rs. 330 thathameda revenue. 
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TAUNG-WIN. 

Shwebo district, nine 

It has two hundred and thirty-eig 
two hundred and thirty-one aci es, 
dy is the chief crop. For 1896-97 
Rs. 970. 

TAUNG-YA-SEIK.— A village 

division of Shwebo district, on t 

The population in 1891 nu 
mostly paddy cultivators. The 
to Rs. 200. 

TAUNG-YA-SI.— A village in _ 

Pakdkku subdivision and district, with a populatioi 
twenty-six persons, according to the census 01 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 210 for 1897-98 . 

TAUNG-YAUNG.— A circle in the Taungdwingyi township of Magwe 
district, including the villages of Taungj-aung and Kyin-gya. _ 

TAUNG-YIN.— -A village of one hundred and thirty houses, eighteen 
miles north-east of Sagaing and two miles from Padu, in the Sagamg su - 
division and district. 

It has a large area of fertile wheat lands. ^ ^ 

T ATING-YO. — A village in the Sinzein circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and fifty-three 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 300 for 1897-98. 

TAUNG-YO-ZA-LOK. — A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, 
Myingyan subdivision and district. 

In j8qc;-q 6 the population numbered one hundred and thirty-five per- 
fhJhamf^da amounted to Rs. i% 2 . No land revenue was 
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TAUNG-Z6N.— A village in the Taungz6n circle, Myaing township, 
Pak6kku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and 
twenty-four persons, according to the census of 1891* 

The thaihameda amounted to Rs 1,730 for 1897-98. 

TAUNG-ZU.— A village in the Paung-bedan circle, Y_eza-gyo township, 
Pakbkku subdivision and district, with a population of eighty-six persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 120. 

TAUNG-ZU.— A village in the Kunlat circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population .of one hundred and seven per- 
sons, according to the census of 1891, nnd a revenue of Rs. 200, included 
in that of Ywa-ma. 

■A village in the Thigdn circle, Laung-she township, Yaw- 
-- ■ - -■ ■ ’-"ion of two hundred 

he census of 1891, and a revenue of 


TAUNG-ZU. . . 

dwin subdivision of Pakbkku district, with a populatii 
and sixty-one persons, according to tL- _ 

Rs. 640 in 1897. 

TAUNG-ZU-GA-LE.— A village in the Ale-gyaw circle, Yeza-gyo town- 
ship, Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred 
and fifteen persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of 
Rs. 295. 

TAW . — See under Katha. 

TA-WA.— A revenue circle with three hundred and twenty-two inhabit- 
ants, in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. It is situated on 
the banks of the Tinzdn stream, which flows into the North Yama, and it 
includes Tawa and Letkabya villages. 

Paddy is the only crop raised. The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to 
Rs. 850 from thaihameda, and Rs. 86 from State lands. 

TA-WA.— A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan sub- 
division of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered six hundred and twenty persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 936. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

TAW AN. — The Tawan river rises in the north-east of the Hu Kawng 
valley and flows south-west into the TanaiiAiz, just above Mashi. 

It runs in a bed three hundred yards wide, and in January has a breadth 
of water of one hundred yards and a depth of three feet, just above Sana. 
It is fordable in the cold weather at many places, and is navigable for 
peingaws. See also under Chindwin. 

TA-WAN-TZE. — village on the eastern side of the Salween river, in 
the Ko Kang circle of the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi (Theinni). 
It is situated on the steep slope of the hills overhanging the Chingpwi 
stream, facing the Ken Pwi ridge. 

In 1892 it contained six houses, with a population of forty-seven persons, 
all Chinese. They cultivated opium, maize, and Indian-corn, the last for 
the manufacture of spirits, which they flavour with stramonium. 

TAW B6. — A village in the Kodaung subdivision of the Northern Shan 
State of Hsi Paw, bounded on the north by Hin Hpok, on the east by Man 
Pit, on the south by Hkun Kaw, and on the west by Pung Long. 
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TAW-Ba— A village in the Min-ywa circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gan- 
gaw subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and 
sixty-eight persons, according to the census of i8gi. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 470 for 1897-98. 

TAW-B6n.— -A village of fifty houses irregularly scattered within a circu- 
lar double fence, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy river, in the Shwegu 
subdivision of Bhamo district. ' ° 

Some of the villagers are fishermen, and seventy baskets of mayin paddy 
are worked annually. There are a hundred buffaloes in the village, which 
produces a fair amount of fruit of various kind. 

TAW-BU. — A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 
and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered three hundred and seventy-seven 
persons, the thathameda amounted to Rs. 402, the State land revenue to 
Rs. 577-5-2, and the gross revenue to Rs. 979-5-2. 

TAW-B_U. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of Man- 
dalay district, north-east of Mayapin. 

It has eighty houses, and its population in 1897 numbered three hundred 
and fifty persons approximately. All are cultivators. 

The Tawbu Settaw-ya temple was built by Rahan U Gaung in 1820 A.D., 
in the reign of King Ba-gyidaw. 

TAW-BYA.-~A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision 
of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and ninety-five persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 464. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

TAW-DAN. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, twenty-two miles from Ye-u, with three hundred and 
forty-six inhabitants, who paid Rs. 620 thathameda revenue for 1896-97. 





TAW HSANG.— A dain^^ or circle of Mong Ldng sub-State of HsiPaw, 
Northern*' Shan States, in charge of a nebaing, and with 
The circle. square miles. It is bounded on the 

north by Mang Kiing, on the east by Mong M it State, on the south by 
Man Kang, on the north-west by Nam Hpan, and on the southwest by 

Sang Hum 

It had in 1898 a population of one thousand and seventy- eight persons, in 
five hundred and twenty-nine households and nineteen villages. 

The net revenue paid was Rs. 9,216, with some Rs. 3,600 for tea and 
about two hundred and eighty-seven baskets of paddy. T2,w Hsang is the 
most important tea circle in the whole of Mong Long, and is only exceeded 
in production by Pang Nim and Kyawk Pin in HsiPaw State. The people 
are almost all Palaungs, but Shans work the lowland paddy. 

Taw Hsang village is known to the Burman pedlars who come up from 
Mandalay as Kyu-dawsin and is the next most important 
The village. village to Mong Long itself. It contained in 1898 two 
hundred and thirty.one people, in one hundred and seven households- It is 
the lars’est centre for tea in the sub*State : it is situated at an ele- 
vation of about four thousand feet on a steep but improved bullock-tiack, 
leading from Mang Kung and Kang Kang to Ka La Kwai. A track also 
leads taw Hsang from to just west’of Man Kang, whence caravans go md 
Hsi Hku and Hsum Hsai Myohauug to Mandalay. 

TA-WIN-MYAW. — A village in the Yaw-wa circle, Seikpyu township 
Pak6kku subdivision and district, with a population of ninety-four persons 
according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 19^ for i 897 * 9 S- 
TAWK or TROC. — A village of Chins of the Tashdn tribe in the 
Central Chin Hills. It lies on the west slope of a spur running down to Pao 
river, and can be reached via, Minkin, Lyenhai, RaI 6 n, and intermediate 
villages, distant thirty-three miles. 

In 1894 it had fifty-one houses. Bikarr was its resident chief. 

Tawk is a Kweshin village and pays tribute to both Falam and Haka. 
Tliere is no good camping-ground near and not much water, though there 
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is an abundant supply on the road from Ralon. 
Scant fence. 


The village has an insignia 


TAWKA. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 15, Bhamo district, situated 


in 24'^ 27" north latitude and 97° 16' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty-eight houses, with a population of one hundred 
and forty persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The 
inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe andSadan sub-tribe, and own six buffaloes. 
There is good water-supply, but no camping-ground. 

TAW-KA-SHAT.— A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, fourteen miles from Ye-u. 

There are one hundred and nineteen inhabitants; paddy is the chief cul- 
tivation. Thatha^neda amounted to Rs. 180 for 1896-97. 


TAW-LAN. — A village of nine houses on the Nga-bat stream, in the 
Shw’egu subdivision of Bhamo district. 

TAWLANG. — A village of Yotun Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. It 
lies eighteen miles south-west of Lungno and can be reached from Lungno 
across the high range, or from Rawywa. 

In 1894 it had six houses. Kaiyaung was its resident chief. 

Tawlang is under the influence of the Aika chiefs. It was partially 
disarmed in 1895. 

TAWL AWK.— 'A Palaung'village of eleven houses in Tawng Peng State, 
Northern Shan States. 

The population numbers twenty-one men, twenty women, six boys and 
four girls. They cultivate lowlying paddy fields and a little tea, but are 
poor and possess no cattle. 

TAW-MA. — A revenue circle in the Lega-yaing township and subdivision 
of Upper Chindwdn district, including fourteen villages. 

TAW-MA. — A circle in the Ti-gyaing township, Katha subdivision and 
district, including three villages, with one hundred and thirty-six houses. 

The villagers are Burman and Shan traders, and also cultivate kaiikkyi^ 
mayin^ and taungya, 

TAW-MA. — A village in the Tawma circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
' subdivision and district, -with a population of t\YO hundred and eleven 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The amounted to Rs. 910 for 1897-98. 

TAW-MA. — A village in the Taw^ma circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gan- 
gaw subdivision of Pak6kku district, with a population of four hundred and 
sixty-five persons, according to the census of 1891. 

' The thathameda amounted to Rs. 910 for 1897-98. There is a Dis- 
trict Bungalow in the village. 

TAWNG BAT. — A village in Maw S 5 n State, Myelat district of the 
Southern Shan States, close to the village of Paw Myin on the Paiigtara 
border. 

It contained thirty-one houses in 1897, ^ population of one hundred 

: and forty-two persons, and paid Rs. in annual revenue. 

: TAWNG HIO. — A township in the Kawn Kang^ or Mid Riding of Mang 

: Lbh West, Northern Shan States. It lies south of Na Long, in the same 
scrub-jungle-covered plain. 
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There are possibilities for much more wet cultivation than at present 
exists, but of the four villages two are of Yang Lam, who seldom or never have 
any but dry crops. There were forty-three houses in 1892. The township 
marches with Nawng Ep (Hke Si Man Sam) on the west and with the Mong 
Awt township of Mong Hsu on the south. Here also there is room for a 
very much larger population, but previous to the British occupation there 
was much border raiding. A small amount of cotton is grown. 

TAWNG HKAM. — A circle in the Hsum Hsai sub-State of Hsi Paw, 
Northern Shan States. 

Tawng Hkam was in 1892 by much the largest and the most prosperous 
of the Aura Hsai townships. It lies along the Nam Tu and occupies 
nearly the whole of the south of the State, but water is so scarce that some 
villages have to seek it several miles away. Latterly, barrels mounted on 
carts have been brought into use, and water is systematically bought and 
sold. The supply is said to have been gradually failing for the last ten years. 

The fine p 6 ngyi kyaungs in Tawng Hkam show that the population must 
have been very much larger formerly than it now is. Even now it has be- 
tween a third and a quarter of the population of the whole State, There is 
exceedingly little cultivation and what there is necessarily all dry. There 
were nineteen thousand and ninety-three thanatpet trees in 1892, or over 
a half of the total for the whole State. The number of villages was forty- 


Hsai. There were also thirty-nine resident traders, and twenty-seven 
carts plyed in the township. Altogether, it was the only portion of 
Hsum Hsai which was not depressing, and the water difficulty is therefore 
all the more annoying. A few fisher-villages are situated on the slopes over 
or on the banks of the Nam Tu. 

TAWNG LAWNG. — A petty Wa State about which very little is known. 
It lies between Ngek Hting, Loi Long, and Mang Lon in the Northern Shan 
States and seems to be in subordinate alliance with, but independent of all 

three. , r. 

There do not appear to be more than two or three villages in the State, 
which in 1893 presented some fragments of silver as tribute to the British 
Government. 

TAWNG LET. — h. district of the Mong Long sub-State of Hsi Paw, 
Northern Shan States, in charge of a nebaing, with an area of about one 
hundred and sixty square miles. Tawng Let (the taunglet) is bounded on 
the north by Man Sam ; on the north-east by Hsa Pawng ; on the east by 
Hsip Ku ; on the south-east by Pang Ti circle of Hsum Hsai sub-State ; on 
the south-east by Ye-u circle, of that State ; and on the west by Muk Hso. 

It had in 1898 a population of one thousand five hundred and thirty-three 
persons, in three hundred and seventy-six’households and thirty-nine villages. 
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History. q people are mostly Danus. “ Burman Danus_^tQ 

domtote, b.t there are^also " Shan, ^ "r^rtln 

S Nga’^S.'rS'u.Il t.t“»ger' eaffto »ak= it L" hearlqaartea jt 
radially dimmisLd. until in . 889 there were no more than ^=; ’* 

Burmese times. 

TAWNG MA.— a circle in Tawng Peng State, ^ g ^^ith 

-"S|a i?d%iS^;"hr^efrd%^hSS-T^^^ s;.StrCea 
thfdr'* a.Tth“thSF"n«%‘^^^^^^^ 

Tawng Mahas an area of about four hundred and fifty 

LSely hilly. There is a ferry across the Nam Tu at Li Hi. The Shan 

villages are poverty stricken. , , wt 

tawng NL— a circle in Mong LSng sub-State of Hsi 
Gibnn States in char<^e of a nUaing. The circle is bounded on the north by 
IX feSetr on the east b^ Myohaung, on the south by Man Sam, 

and on tke west by Man Tsam* i j. 

The population is Shan, and in 1898 numbered two hundred and thirty 
persons! m one hundred and thirteen households and ten villages. 

The net revenue paid amounted to Rs. 846, with about one hundred and 
forty baskets of paddy. The people vyork lowland paddy to some extent, 
but have a greater area of hill cultivation. - _ „ , . 

TAWNG PENG (Burmese TAUNG-BAING) or 

the Chinese indifferently Ta Shan {bjg hills, a ! teral 
• Boundanes. translation of the Shan name), or Ch a ShAN {tea 
is the most north-westerly of the Northern Shan States, and bulk of the 
population is Runiai or Palaung, to which race the ^^Vd 

L shape roughly like an inverted pear and is bounded on the north and 
north-west by Monc^ Mit (Momeik), temporarily administered as a_ sub- 
division of R^iby Mines district; on the west and south by ^ 

sub-feudatory of Hsi Paw, and by Hsi Paw main State ; and on the east by 
North HsenWi. The State has no natural boundanes and the fiontiers 
have not yet been precisely laid down. 

The Nam Tu (Myit-ngfe) river runs through Tawng Peng fro™ “o^th to 
south, cutting off a strip on the eastern side about t.en mils 
Natural features. -Uroad bv thirty lone This part of the State is compara- 
tively level undulating country, with alow range of hills 5™ining pai allel and 
close to the Nam Tu, ‘breaking up on the eastern border into hills and valleys. 

' "Sst of theX^ the Stite is excessively hilly. In the south-western 
portion occurs a series of small valleys, running east and west and averaging 
■ S!s ten miles long. These va^r in width from not more than a few 

P milpq nn t-.be west, as at Monof N^aw. 


^prbans ten miles loti g. These vary in wiqlu num uuu v****** « 

bdhdred yAids bn the east to about four miles on the west, as at Mong 
Ssewhere the, valleys, with one or two exceptions, are mere gorges, with no 
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level ground fit for cultivation. The main ridge, Loi Hpa, roughly in the 
centre of the State, runs from a little north of Hsi Paw town and gradually 
increases in height towards Nam Hsan, where it is a little over five thousand 
five hundred feet above sea-level. There it bifurcates, one ridge running 
westward to Sa Ran at the same height and culminating to the north in a 
peak reaching seven thousand feet. The point of bifurcation is called 
Hpak Tu Mong, the gate of the country. From this range radiates a confu- 
sion of hills, running into one another and cut up by numerous streambeds, 
following in channels three thousand feet deep. The highest peak is a little 
under seven thousand feet and the ranges run to between five and six 
thousand feet above sea-level. 


The approximate area of the State is one thousand five hundred square 
miles. 

Though Tawng Peng is a Rumai or Palaung State, there are many other 
races settled in it. On the north the Kachins have been 
gradually advancing during the last half century and 
have been driying the Rumai villages southwards one 
after the other. They, like the Palaungs, live on the hills, and in the valleys 
the inhabitants are chiefly Shans. The Palaungs, according to their own ac- 
count, are divided into a number of different clans, details about which will be 
found in the chapter on ethnology [s?. Part I]. The main division, however, is 
into the Palaungs proper and Pa-les. The former are alleged to be the original 
settlers and claim to be slightly different in origin. However this maybe, 
it is certain that to the outsider very few traces of difference now exist, and 
apparently even Rumai have to ask one another to which branch they belong. 
The Palaungs proper, it maybe noted, that isto say their women, dress more 
gaily, wear more ornaments on festal occasions, and generally appear to be 
better off than the Pa-les, perhaps because they are more frequently tea-grow- 
ers. They seem to be confined to the central ridge south of Nam Hsan and all 
round the capital. The distinctive dress of the Pa-le women seems to be a 
coarse blue and pink petticoat with horizontal stripes and dark-coloured 
gaiters. Many of the self -arrogated Palaungs proper, however, wear this as 
their working dress. The men everywhere dress alike and have mostly 
adopted the Shan style: East of the Nam Tu there are a few Pa-les to the 
north and a couple of villages in the south, but the majority of the population 
is Kachin on the hills and Shan in the lowlands, the latter predominating.. 
The inhabitants of the Mong Ngaw valley in the south-west are chiefly' 
Shans. Indeed the valley populatiGn generally is Shan. On the highest 
ridges there are scattered Lihsaw yiiages, small here, as they seem to be 
everywhere in the Shan States. 

The following is a translation of what professes to be the State history. 

Traditional his- It is a singularly unsatisfactory document, 
tory. The legend of When Alaung-sithu of Paukkan (Pagan) was on his 

the tea-seeds. way back from the Sambuthara country (Kambawsa) 

he arrived in Tawng Peng on his magic barge. While there he built the 
Taungm^ Zedi, casing over the pagoda which previously stood there, and 
beneath it he placed nine pieces of nan-tha (a scented wood). This was 
in the year 445 B.E.(io83 A.D.) and the building was dedicated at noon 
on Friday the fifth waning of Tabaung (March) of that year. Three days 
later he crowned the building with a hti (umbrella) and then moved his 
camp to a village called Tapintha, east of Taung M 5 , and there, at the Loi 
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sa™,g eagoda h. Zdedtefl 

[Frequently the Palaungs, 1 aung-yos, and Burmese caiitne icave 
ywei (leaves given by the nats)'\. 

He then ordained an annual festival to be held on the 

account of the Palaun^), and tha rama as well as of the Emperor 

was a relation of the Paukkan rulers, Mm-rama, as wen as ox luc t- 
^ CHaa “ memory of this the ruling caste »ear a garment that resem 

bles the skin of a naga. ^ n tt A D 

From the time of Mo-hnyin Mintaya-gyi, in the year i “3 B^E. (1751 A. ^ 
to the present day there have been thirteen Sawbwas of Tawng Peng uoi 

Long, as follows: — 
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ig is the list of the Sawbwas appointed by the British Gov- 
the Annexation :■ — ' ^ : . ^ 

\ ear in which j^ccession to years be 
rsame. npireie^ned. o r^itccnfid. 


Hkam Tan Mong 
Kun Shin Ga Le 


As a history this is singularly inadequate, and little has be 
tained by enquiry among the people, 

Authentic history, ^ j-jme at least the Chinese armies 

Burma or the Shan States main 
whether they were c. . . _ .. 
of the better climate is by no means clear. 

In the time of King Mind6n the Sawbwa 
the list, but usually referred to as Hkun 
authority and an army was sent : 
of Hsi Caw. After ten monf „ 

and his head was brought in. . . . , n 

Hkun Kyan was then installed as Sawbwa, and i^is frequently sa 
he as Sawbwa was the first Sawbwa of 1 awng - o . * - 

Burmese Government. Hkun Kyan also refused to acknowledge the su^pre 

macy of the Burmese Government and was t 

where he died in jail. 

Aung Tha succeeded him (1862 — 1868) and was 
named Kwan K6n, who reigned from 1868 to 1877 
on good terms with the Burmese Government; 
homage at Mandalay every year. . 

He was succeeded by his elder brother, Hkun Hkam Mong, who is known 
under the name of Naungdaw {royal elder brother). Tlws Sawbiv a was 
bdieved to be a man of weak mind, and King Minddn gave him as advisers 
a Lrmese ioint-Governor, named Sitk'e NgaHpe, and aPalaung 
Lfd to beling to the Sawbwa' s family. These two men were he real 
rulers of Tawng Peng, and the old Sawbwa was merely a figurehead. 
The Palaungs themselves say that Hkam Mong was merely very pious. How 
IvertS mfy be he refuse! to meet the first British party which went up to 
Nam Hsan in 1887. An attack was made on the rear-guard of the British 
party and the capital was found deserted. 

Subsequently Hkam Tan Mong, his son, was put March 

submitted peacefully to the Superintendent of the Shan States in Marc 

:^;^He died in 1897 and a cousin was .installed as Regent until final .arrange- 
_ T-t Mrinfr ctill hi TCllSflOUS SCCluSlOll IH a 


2 A tai ned themselves in 1 awng r eng, out 

driven there from the plains or chose the hills because 

called Ba Kan Hkun Shin Yfe in 
Hsa, rebelled against Burmese 
rgainstliim led by the Present 
ths’ fighting Hkun Hsa was killed in b^-ttle 

^ id that 

Peng appointed by the 

seized and brought to Mandalay, 

j murdered by a rival 
This remained 

he is said to have paid 
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The State numbers two hundred and twelve villages, with a total number 
of three thousand two hundred and ninety-two houses. 

_ Revenue inspec- area of land under cultivation was roughly estimated 

tion of ibgo. r 

^ as ioiiows — * 


(a) Lowland rice fields 

(b) Tcmngyas and other hill cultivation 

(c) Tea gardens (or /j7j25) 

\d) Vegetable gardens 


Head {Jb) includes a little cotton and vegetables, and a little sessamum. 
The gardens often have the taung-sein leaf planted in them. This leaf 
is used very extensively for packing pickled tea, and sells at Rs. 2 per 
thousand leaves. 


The population was estimated at- 


Children. 


Male 

Female 


16,807 

The inhabitants of the seventy-eight monasteries in the State are included. 
Races. The race population by households was as follows : — 

Houses. 

Palaimgs ... ... ... i»949 

Shans ... ... ... ... 95® 

Kachins ... ... ... ... 34-^ 

Lihsaws ... ... ••• 3 ^ 

Chinese ... ... ... ... *4 


Shans form the chief population of the Mong Ngaw, Pang Long, Kyawng 
Sa, Nam Hsan, Tawng Ma, and the Eastern circles. In the capital and 
suburbs there are thirty-nine houses, twenty-eight of which are in Nam 
Hsan itself. The Kachins are found mostly in the Northern circle, and 
there are fifty-six houses in the Eastern circle. Lihsaws are found isolated 
here and there : twelve out of the fourteen houses of Chinese are in Nam 
Hsan and the other two in M 3 ’othit, 

Each circle pays its revenue through pawlams who live at Nam Hsan. A 
pawlam is responsible for the collection of the revenue 
. of his circle and is generally an old man, sixty or seventy 

years of age, and some connection of the Sawbwa. 
He draws ten per cent, commission on all collections, and takes it before 
the revenue is actually paid to the Sawbwa. There are only two recognized 
taxes : — 

(1) Thaihamcda. 

( 2 ) A tax on wet and dry tea. 

Thathameda is assessed on the Palaungs at the following rates : 
Palaungs who are natives of the village they live in and possess tea gardens 
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pay Rs. 4 per head and Rs. 4 a fire-place ; if _y^-workers or lowlying paddy- 
iand cultivators, Rs. 3 a head and Rs. 3 a fire-place ; and if owners of cattle 
who do not work paddy or tea, Rs. 2 per head and Rs. 2 a fire-place, irre- 
spective of wealth or the number of cattle or amount of other property pos- 
sessed. Amongst the Shans the rate varies at the discretion of the headman. 
The Kachins are assessed at Rs. 5 a house, but as a matter of fact pay 
nothing. The Lihsaws are as.sessed at Rs. 2-8-0 a house. The collection 
is made twice a year, once in June and once in December. 

The tax on wet and dry tea is imposed at the following rates : Every 
Tea-tax bullock-load of letpet-so (wet tea) to be taken out of the 

State, whether by traders from elsewhere or by vil- 
lagers, and intended for the Mandalay market, is taxed at Re, i in cash 
and two pes of rice, or in cash only at Rs. 2. If the tea is taken elsewhere 
than to Mandalay, Re. 1-8-0 per bullock-load is charged. If ponies are 
used as a means of transport. Re. 1-4-0 a load is collected. A man’s or 
coolie’s load of dry tea is taxed at Re. i for every twenty viss. Small loads 
under ten viss are not charged. A bullock-load of dry tea is charged at 
Rs, 2, The Sait'bwa^s records showed Rs. 19,416 as realized under this 
head for 1895-96. It was estimated that fifteen thousand bullock-loads 
of pickled tea are sold annually, and that about 25,450 viss of dry tea 
are manufactured, out of which some ten thousand viss might be taken to 
represent the quantity reserved for home consumption and the balance the 
sales to bullock-traders and hawkers and the barter for ngapt^ dried fish, and 
rice. The quantity exported annually fluctuates of course with* the demand, 
but as a rule very little is left in the pits at the end of the year. The 
collection of the tax is left to the headmen of villages, who very often 
appoint an agent to look after and collect the money for them. Ten per 
cent* on collections is paid as commission to the pawlams^ who share as 
much as they please with the village or circle headmen. This commission, 
however, instead of coming out of the sum paid to the Sawbwas, is an excess 
collection. 

Besides the above taxes a toll of Rs. 5 for every ten animals in a caravan 
conveying merchandise to Mandalay is charged, but the amount collected 
in this way is very small, not exceeding Rs, 200 at the outside. 

The principal industry of the State is the cultivation and manufacture of 

y , . letpet or tea. Every Palaung and many of the Shans 

n us nes . a. engage in the vrork, either as planters or dealers. 

There are four recognized crops or pickings :~ 

(1) Shwepyt, plucked from Kason to Nay 6 n (May to June). 

(2) Hka-gyin, plucked from Wazoto Wagaung (July to ^August). 

(3) Bka-rawt, plucked from Tawthaliti to Thadingyut (September to Octo- 

ber). 

(4) Nka-reng, plucked in TasaungmSn (November). 

The hka-reng is only gathered by a few of the poorer planters and it 
is, unless mixed with kka-rawt or hka gyni^ not palatable. 

. In the making of letpet so (pickeld or wet tea) the first process is to steam 
LeU leaves : this is done in a wooden strainer with a per- 

, • ^ ' forated bamboo bottom, which is placed over the mouth 

of a large cauldron of boiling w^ater for a minute or two only, so as to moisten 
and soften them, The process enables the leaves to be easily and quickly 
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rolled with the hands on a mat, whilst another batch is being steamed on 
the cauTdron. After the leaves have been rolled into a pulp, they are thrown 
Sto baskets provided for the purpose and left till the next day, when the 
baskets are put into compressors or pits m the ground. ^ ^ 

over each basket and heavy weights are placed on the top of these. 1 
pits are round and vary in size considerably. 

Dry tea is manufactured by spreading the steamed and rolled leaves m 
^ , the sun, and the best tea is that dried as soon as possible 

Letpet chauk. pagsino' through the steaming process. As the 

leaves are always steamed at night, the next day, if fine, is the earliest time 
■'■■to.' dry." ■ • 

Prices range as follows for letpet so 

(i) Shwepyi Rs, 25 the hundred viss at Zeyan ; 

Prices. (2) | Rs. 20 the hundred viss, mixed ; 

Hka-rawt y 

and for dry tea the prices are— ^ 

Rs. A. P. 

(1) Shwepyi ... **• ^ ^ ^ 

(2) Ilka-gyin - " ° 

(3) Hka-ravii ... ... ... ■•. ... o o 

(4) 040 

Zevan produces the most and the best letpet, and in a good year as many 
as six thousand bullock-loads of tea are sold by this village alone. 

At the other principal villages the prices are— 

Price per xoo mss* 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

,, IT,- 20 O O to 22 8 O 

::: 20 o o to 22 s o 

"■ "■ 22 8 o to 23 O o 

KvLkPvu 22 8 o to 23 o o 

... 19 O O to 20 o o 

Tawn|Ma -• ^ „ to 22 8 o 

Natn^an ... ••• • iS o o to 20 o o 

Nan Kang ... 

Man Loi No, Nam Liu, Manloi Taii and Roa Ring are the chief centres of 
Man Bo , manufacture of dry tea. It takes three years to obtain 

Cultivation and ^ crop from the plants. After ten or eleven years the 
processes. plants weaken and the crops become poor ; the garden 

is then often cut down and burnt. Fresh shoots spring from the stumps and 
^three years a fresh garden has begun to bear. In Mong Ngaw circle 
whSe there is a little tea only, dry tea is made and ,s bartered ^y ngap^, 
drie^fish, salt and tobacco. The tea tree is not really cultivated in the 
S r^ean sense of the word. The plants are merely left to grow and, 
Lyond weeding at the end and the beginning of the rains, very little atten- 
S ?s mid to them. When young they are shaded by trees left standing 
with thS Iject Sometimes they are transplanted at the end of a year, 
but not always. 

The only thing which requires skill and experience is the picking and 
drying. The former is done at the rate of a viss (tfiree and two^hird lbs.) a 
d^ by each picker. The leaves when dried have a withered y elffiwish-green 
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appearance. The pickled tea is taken out of the pits or vats and examined 
from time to time, and occasionally re-steeped. If the fermentation has been 
unsuccessful the leaves are dried and sold as dry tea. The bulk of the tea 
is grown on steep hillsides at a very considerable elevation, but the Shan 
cultivators also grow a little on the slopes of the valleys. This is entirely 
for their own use, for they have no skill in picking and curing. The latter 
especially requires experience, but it is not clear in what the knack consists, 
and the Palaung planters keep their secret The first picking is always the 
best. Exposure to rain is said to make the leaves watery, when a larger 
amount of green leaves will be required to make the same amount of drv tea. 
The amount of tea pickled is probably four times that dried. The Chinese 
buyers in Mandalay are said to be far better judges of the quality of the tea 
produced than the Palaungs. They poke a stick into a basket and sniff it 
and can often tell the tract and even the garden the tea comes from. This 
argues acute techincal acquaintance, and no Palaung has it to such an extent. 
The tea-gardens are never in the market, but relatives and friends as a 
matter of convenience sometimes sell gardens amongst themselves. 

The soil in the Mong Ngaw valley is exceptionally fertile. Sometimes 
Rice. much as one hundred and twenty baskets of rice are 

reaped for one of seed, although the land may have been 
W'orked regularly for many years. The Shans in the valley do not sell their 
fields, and in fact can only lay claim to them so long as they live in the val- 
ley and work them. Some, however, leave their land and share the crop 
with the cultivator. The Palaungs occasionally sell their fields, but never to 
Shans. From fifty to sixty rupees is the price of a piece of land that can 
be sown with one basket of seed or, roughly, an acre. 

There are fine stretches of pine forest in the Kun Hawt, Myothit and 
Forests. Tawng Ma circles. Wood-oil is got in Man San, and, 

as elsewhere in the Shan hills, oaks and chestnuts are 
everywhere plentiful. A I‘itle teak occurs in the Pang Long circle near the 
Hsi Paw border. Everywhere the forests are being ruined by the wasteful 
method of hill cultivation and the consequent fires. 

The once celebrated silver mines of Bawdwin*gyi have now been un- 
worked for a generation. Most of the metal seems to have been extracted. 

Tigers are particularly numerous in Tawng Peng. On the Nam Tu rhi- 
noceros are occasionally seen. 

Though the country is so hilly, the main roads are broad and good for 
caravan purposes. They branch from Nam Hsan and Sa Ran or Zeyan in 
every direction. There is a good road due south to Hsi Paw. The main 
route to Mandalay passes through Mong Ngaw and meets Government 
cart-road at Pyawng Kawmg. 

The following tables show the results of Mr, W. G. Wooster's inspection 
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Table C . — Other Products. 


Yield per basket 
of seed. 


Serial 

No. 


Crops other than rice. 


'umpkins, mustard, 
peas, some tobacco 
and a lew cabbages. 


Plantains, beans, 
peas, tobacco (a 
little), pumpkins, 
mustard and a few 
cabbages. 


jackfniit, plantains, 
peas, mustard, 
pumpkins, fazing- 
sein leaf, and a few 
cabbages. 


Plantains, a little su- ! 
gar-cane, mustard, ; 
pumpkins, and | 
taungsein leaf. ; 

Plantains, a little su- ! 
garcane, a few pine- ' 
apples, mustard, and 
pumpkins. 

Plantains, pumpkins, 
mustard, and tatmg- 
sein leaf. 


Myothit 


Kun Hawt 


Northern circle 


Plantains, jackfruit, 
mangoes, beans, 
pumpkins, mustard, 
and a little cotton. 


Eastern circle 


bugarcane, pump- 
kins, mustard, and 
a few peas. 

Sugarcane, guavas,' 
pumpkins, and mus- 
tard* 


Tawng Ma circle 


Plantains, beans, 
pumpkins, and mus- 
tard. 
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Statement D. — Prices, 


Articles. 


Quantity 


Remarks. 


Red cloth used for blank- A piece 
ets. I 

Silk tameins ... , Each 

Cotton cloth ... A piece (40 yards) 

Silk handkerchiefs ... A set of eight ... 
Silk velvet ... A piece 

Cotton muslin ... do 

Silk jackets , Each 

Cooking-pots (copper) ... do 

Straw hats ... do 

Iron cooking- trivets ... A viss 

Garlic ... ... do 

Ngapi ... ... i do 

Ngapi hating ... do 

Dried fish ... ... do 


Cigar leaf {thanaipet) 

Betel -nut 
Betel -leaf 
Cutch (for eating) 
Kerosine oil 
Sessamum ... 

Cotton hingyis 

Tobacco 

Salt 

Candles (small) 

Cocoa nut oil 
Umbrellas (Shan) 
Shan cups ... 

Tray (eating) 

Tobacco (for eating) 
Shan paper ... 

Dha strings 
Dhas 
Dry tea 


A packet 
' A viss 
! Each 
i do 
A viss 
do 

Per 100 sheets 
I Each 


o 4 o to loo Manufactur- 
ed in the 
State. 


Letpei 

Cotton 


Per 100 viss 
Per 5 viss 


d o ojChinese 
j make. 
300' English. 


Carpets 

Jaggery 
Scissors (iron) 
Betel boxes ... 


TAWNG TALONG. — A circle in the Hsum Hsai sub-State of Hsi Paw, 
Northern Shan States, ^ It lies on the Maymyo border in hilly country, and 
suffers from some scarcity of water. 

All the cultivation is upland. There were one thousand five hundred 
and twenty-eight thanaipet trees in 1892, but the circle does not seem by 
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any means to be prospering. It includes elev^en villages, with seventy-five 
houses. 

TAWNG TEK. — A circle in the Northern Shan State of Hsi Paw. The 
boundaries are, — on the north Ton Pe, on the east Nam Lan, on the south 
Nawng Long circle of Lawk Sawk Southern Shan State, on the south-west 
Man Htam, and on the north-west Pung Wo and Ton Pe. 

It included in 1898 thirty-three villages and had a population of one thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety-eight persons. It is in charge of a nUafng- 
In the same year it paid Rs. 4,813-8-0 net revenue, and supplied no paddy. 
It bad also eleven thousand tv/o hundred and eighty-one revenue-paying 
tnamaipet trees, for which Rs. 1,269-2-0 was rendered. The population 
is almost exclusively engaged in taungya paddy-cultivation. 

TAW NIO (called Malipa by the Chinese). — A village in the Ko Kang 
Trans-Salween district of North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan States. 

Taw Nio is of no great "size, having only forty houses, with brick walls 
and thatch or tiled roofs, but it is the chief, in fact the 
The bazaar. only market in Ko Kang, ail the other bazaars being 
of the most, petty and local character. Market is held 
in the ordinary Shan fashion, once every five days, and there is a very 
large attendance of Chinese from beyond the borden Beyond Chinese 
blue cottons, felt hats, shoes and rock-salt from Mong Hkawng, there is 
no great display of native produce. Manchester goods are chiefly brought 
for sale by the Huitze of Pang L5ng. These Panthays are the only carriers 
for Ko Kang to the British side at present. All the local muleteers trade 
to China. 

From Taw^ Nio it is eight caravan marches to the town of Kung Ma, six 
to Mong Ting, fourteen to Yang-chang (called Meng 

Communications. Sang by the Shans), and seventeen to Tengyiieh(M 5 ng 
Myen or Momien). The road from Taw NiotoYung- 
chang is said to be level and good for the greater part of the way, but there 
is one steep range to cross, apparently on the frontier of Yunnan proper. 
It seems more probable that this is the long descend' of Marco Polo than 
the route through Lungling (Mong Long), which would make most naturally 
for Nam Hkam. Near Taw Nio the streams are all spanned by stone 
bridges and there are traces of the regular Chinese causeway roads which 
are so substantial and usually so bad : — good for two years and bad for 
ten thousand.'' 

A good deal of cotton is grown near Taw Nio and sold in the bazaar, but. 
opium is the chief commodity and fetches an average price of ten rupees the 
viss, though in the harvest season it is much less, falling to seven or even six 
rupees. The drug is sold as it is collected by the farmer and has to be 
boiled down by the consumer. The Ko Kang Chinamen smoke the 
orthodox opium pipe, different indeed from the pipe of the coast ports but 
with the same broad flat top and tiny aperture, and do not condescend to 
the make-shift of the Shan, the Palaung or the Kachin. 

A fair sized joss-house stands to the south of the bazaar and is tenanted 
by a Chinese monk, with the approved coat of many coloured patches. It 
is the only regular joss-house in Ko Kang and is cf very creditable size 
and style of ornamentation. . ; . „ 
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Since 1896 Taw Nio has been the headquarters of a detachment of a 
company of Military Policej under an Assistant Commandant. The barracks 
are built on a low hill over-looking the village and are surrounded by an 
earthen ramp and ditch. The inhabitants of Taw Nio are all Chinese, but 
there are several small Shan villages in the low valley which extends north 
and south. Cha-tzu-sbu, the chief town of the State, is eleven miles distant 
and about three thousand feet above Taw Nio. 

Taw Nio village is thus picturesquely described by Mr. W. A. Graham : 

It consists of one long street which every fifth day presents a busy scene, 
as it is the market to which all the neighbourhood comes, not only Ko Kang 
people, but many from across the border. This market is of much interest 
as so many people of different races come to it: the Chinaman with his 
pack mules or his pig in a crate ; the Shans (women to sell fruit and vege- 
tables and buy household necessaries, and men to gamble) ; Lishas and 
Muts 5 from the mountain tops and Lahs from the villages round about. 
Each race wears its distinctive costume. The Chinese go wrapped in half- 
a-dozen blue coats, all too large for them apparently ; the Shan in his baggy 
trousers and huge turban practises the ‘Tiger walk’ up and down before 
the girls; the Lisha with bis blue putties and call-bird stares about also 
much civilization; the Chinese women hobble and flap and scream; the 
Shan girls sit in rows chatting under their broad hats, or flit along with their 
white limbs half concealed half displayed beneath the red skirt ; the squat 
Mutso women straddle about in their absurd short kilts ; and the pigs shove 
their way through all. On non-market days the pigs have the street to 
themselves and make pretty short work of the rotten melons, oranges, maize 
cobs, droppings of flour md paddy, which are left behind by the marketers/’ 

TAW-SEIN. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with an area of attached lands of one square mile. 

There are thirty-nine inhabitants and thirty-two acres of cultivation. 
Paddy is the chief product. The village is nineteen miles from Ye-u and 
paid Rs. 190 revenue for 1896-97, 

TAW-THA. — A revenue circle and village in the north of the Min- 
taingbin township of Lower Chiiidwin district, with one hundred and eleven 
inhabitants. 

The revenue amounted to Rs. 90 thathameda for 1896-97. 

TAW-WE'GAN. — A village in the Myotha circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and 
six persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 30, in- 
cluded in that of Daung-o. 

TAWYAN. — A village of Chins of the Tashon tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies about ten miles east of Tiorrtang and can be reached via 
Hmunli and Tiorrtang. 

In 1894 it had one hundred and forty-three houses. The resident chief 
was L6n Rho. 

‘ Tawyan consists of a group of four villages : Tawyan, Singyawl, Khitam, 
and Khawtang. The people are Torrs and are related to the Torrs of Haka, 
They are tributary to Falam. 

C TAW-YAN-GON. — A village in the Pakan-gyi circle, Yeza-gyo town- 
ship, Pak6kku subdivision and district, with a population of forty persons, 
according to the census of 1891. — ] 
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The thathameda amounted to Rs. 210 for 1897-98. 

TAW-YAUNG.— A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of ninety-five persons, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 570. 

TAW-YWA.' — A village in the Thamantabo circle, Ye2:a-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
seventeen persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 270. 

TAW-YWA. — A village in the Lingadaw circle, Myaing township, Pa- 
kokku subdivision and district, with a population of four hundred and 
sixty-seven persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs- 1,000 for 1897-98. 

TAW-YWA.— A village in the Kyigan circle, Myaig township, Pa- 
kokku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and 
fifty-nine persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 970, 
included in that of Kyigan. 

TAW-ZA-LE. — A village in the Ku-hna-ywa township, Gangaw subdivi- 
sion of Pakokku district, with a population of sixty-three persons, according 
to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 180 for i 897 "* 9 ^* 

TAW-ZUN. — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Fagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two thousand five hundred and five 
persons and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 4,480. No land revenue 
was collected in the circle. 

TA-YA. A revenue circle in the Salingyi township of Lower Chindwin 

district, including the villages of Taya, Kandwin, Thanbo and Myezari, 
with eight hundred and twenty-seven inhabitants, it lies in the south 
of the township, on the left bank of the SouthAama 

The soil is fertile and water plentiful. The principal food grains are 
dry and \vet weather paddy, sessamuin and peas. 

The revenue amounted to Rs. 585 from State land and Rs. 1,540 from 
thathameda for 1896-97. 

TA-YAW-DAW. — A revenue circle in the Budalin township of Lower 
Chindwin district, south-west of Budalin and some five miles from the* 
Chindwin river. .. 

It includes the villages of Tayawdaw and Y6n-hle-g6n, with one thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty-four inhabitants. The revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 2,5co from thathameda* 

TA-YAW-GAING.— A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
f^akokku district, with a population of one hundred and sixty-nine persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 460. 

TA-YAW-G6N —A revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan subdivi- 
sion of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand and thirty persons 
and the ihathaineda amounted to Rs. 1,802. No land revenue was col- 
lected in the circle. * . . 
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TA-Y WIN-BO. — A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 
and district. 

In 1895-95 the population numbered five hundred and twelve persons 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 684; the State land revenue was 
Rs. 70** 10-6 and the gross revenue Rs. 754-1 0-6. 

TA-YWIN-DAING. — A revenue circle in the Fagan township and 
subdivision of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered four thousand one hundred and 
thirty-five persons and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 5>774* No land 
revenue was collected in the circle. 

TA-ZAN. — A village in the Ku-hna-ywa township, Gangaw subdivision 
ofPakokkii district, with a population of one hundred and seventeen per- 
sons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. iBo for 5897-98. 

TA-ZAUK. — A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. 

In 1895-06 the population numbered one thousand two hundred and ninety 
persons and the thathameda B,mounttd to Rs. UH4- No land revenue was 
collected in the circle, 

TA-ZAUNG. — A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 
and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and seventy-four per- 
sons. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 200, the State land revenue to 
Rs. 213-11-6, and the gross revenue to Rs. 413-11-6. 

TA-ZE. — x\towmshipof the Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo district, is bound- 
ed on the north by the Indaing township, on the east by the Myedu town- 
ship, on the south by the Ye-u and Shwe-gyin townships, all of Shwebo 
district, and on the west by Upper Chindwin district. 

It has one hundred and thirty-nine villages and a population of nineteen 
thousand four hundred and seventy-seven persons. The headquarters are 
at Tazb, a few miles west of the Mu river. 

TA-ZE). — The headquarters of the Ta-z^ township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, near the lake of the same name. 

There is a Civil Police post. The population in 1891 numbered one 
thousand four hundred and seventy-seven persons. 

Paddy was the chief crop. The thatha^neda revenue for i S96-97 amount- 
ed to Rs, 3,4bo. The village is fifteen miles from Ye-u. 

TA-ZIN. — A village in the Linbin circle, F*ak6kku township, subdivision 
and district, with a population of five hundred and fifty-five persons, ac- 
cording to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. "1,050, included in 
that of Linbin. 

TA-ZO. — A prosperous village in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. 

It has a great many palm groves, and a large trade in jaggery and cotton 
is carried on. Many pagodas and kyaungs have been erected/ There is a 
Civil Police thana to the north-west of the town. 

TA-ZDN, — A revenue circle in the Homalin township, Lega-yaing sub- 
division of Upper Chindwin district, including four villages. 
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TA-ZU. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of sixty persons, according to the census of 1891, 
and a revenue of Rs. 570. 

TE. — A village in the Yaw township, Yavvdwin subdivision of Pakokku 
district, wdth a population of two hundred and sixty-five persons, according 
to the census of 1891. 

The thaihameda amounted to Rs. 550 for 1897-98. 

TE-BIN. — A village in the Paung-gvve circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and ninety-eight 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thaihameda amounted to Rs. 300 for 1897-98. 

TE-BIN-GAN. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pa- 
kokku district, with a population of one hundred and twenty-three persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 490. 

TE-DAW. — A circle in the Ti-gyaing township, Katha subdivision and 
district 

The name T^daw is said to have been given because the village was estab- 
lished in a jungle where fig trees were abundant. 

The circle has seventy-five bouses. The villagers cultivate kaukkyi and 
mayin^ but no taungya ; they are Burmans and Shans. 

Tfi-DAW. — A village in the Mayagan township, Y'e-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, sixteen miles from Y>-u, 

The population numbers three hundred and twenty-six persons, mostly 
paddy cultivators. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to 
Rs. 51 1. Near Tedaw is the locally celebrated Shwemokdaw pagoda. 

Tfi-DAW-Y"A. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pa- 
kokku district, with a population of three hundred and forty-four persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 800. 

Tfi-GON. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of Mandalay 
district, on the east bank of the between Madaya and 

Taungby6n. 

It has thirty houses, and its population numbered in 1897 hundred 
and twenty persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

Tfi-GON. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, sixteen miles from Ye-u. 

The population numbers four hundred and seventy-eight persons: rice 
cultivation is the only industry. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 580. 

TE-GYL — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-ii subdivision of 
Shwebo district, twelve miles from Ye-u. 

There are seventy-one inhabitants : paddy cultivation is the chief industry. 
The thathameda revenue in 1890 amounted to Rs. 130. 

Tfi-GYI. — A village in the Nyaungdk circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, wdth a population of twe^undred and seven persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 330, included in that 
of Nyaung-6k, 
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Tfi-GYL — A village in the Lingadaw circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of four hundred and thirty persons, 
according to the census of i8gi. 

The fhathameda amounted to Rs, 830 for 1897-9S, 

TE-IN. — A revenue circle in the Taungdwin-gyauiig township, Miiigin 
subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes a single village and paid Rs. 260 revenue in 18Q7* 

TEIN-BAN . — K revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 
and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered six hundred and eighty-seven per- 
sons, and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 707. No land revenue was 
collected in the circle. 

TEIN-BYA. — A village in the Chaunggwa revenue circle, Amarapura 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, two miles south-south-west 
of headquarters. 

It had a population of one hundred persons at the census of 1891, and 
paid Rs. 100 ihathameda'\.'^ii. 

TEIN-GAN. — A revenue circle in Sa-le township, Pagan subdivision 
of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and sixty-five persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 261. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

TEIN-GAN.^ — A village in the Seikpyu township, Pakokku subdivision 
and district, with a population of four hundred and fourteen persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 189 f. 

The ihathmneda amounted to Rs. 1,390 for 1897-98. 

TEINGAR or TEINGA. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 13, Bhamo 
district, situated in 24® 37' north latitude and 97® 32' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty-five houses, with a population of one hundred 
and one persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The 
inhabitants are of the Lahtawng tribe, and own two buffaloes only. Six 
hundred baskets of paddy are raised yearly. 

TEIN-GIN.-— A revenue circle in the Homalin township, Lega-yaing sub- 
division of Upper Chindwin district, including nine villages. 

TEIN-GON.— A revenue circle and village in Pathein-gyi township; 
Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. Teiiigon lies seven miles- 
north-west of headquarters, on an island in the Irrawaddy river. 

It had a population of one hundred and eighty-four persons at the census 
of 1891. The circle paid a land revenue of Rs. 13 and a fhathameda of 
Rs. 50 for 1896-97. ^ 

TEIN-GON. A village in the Nayagan revenue circle, Amarapura town- 
ship and subdivision of Mandalay district, six-and-a-half miles south-east of 
headquarters. 

It had a population of one hundred and fifty persons at the census of 
1891, and paid Rs, 160 tk^ameda-tzx. 

^ TEI^GRAM or TINGRAM.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 13, Bhamo 
district, situated in 24^ 36' north latitude and gf 33' east longitude. 
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In 1892 it contained twenty-three houses, with a population of ninety- 
seven persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The 
inhabitants are of the Maran tribe, and own no cattle. Seven hundred baskets 
of grain are raised yearly. 

TEIN-HUN. — A village of thirty houses south of the Irrawaddy river, 
in the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. 

The village is unfenced and straggling: it has a pongyi kyaung and a 
fair Bayat. The villagers are prosperous and own ninety buffaloes. 

TEIN-NE. — A revenue circle in the north of the Mintaingbin township 
of Lower Chindwin district. 

It includes four villages, Konbayat, Ziyin, Ywa-naung, and Teinne. 
Thatkameda amounted to Rs. 1,260 for 1896-97. 

The Myatheindan pagoda is situated at Kanbayat village. 

TEIN-NYEIN. — A revenue circle in the Ka-le township and subdivision 
of Upper Chindwin district, including eight villages. 

The population in 1891 numbered one thousand three hundred and ninety- 
eight persons, and the revenue amounted to Rs. 3,750. 

TEINSA. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 8, Bhamo district. 

In 1892 it contained fourteen houses, with a population of sixty-two 
persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Lahtawng tribe, and own six bullocks and six buffaloes. 

TEIN-TH A. — A revenue circle in the Kindat township and subdivision of 
Upper Chindwin district, including one village only, with an attached area 
of one square mile. 

The population In i8gi numbered two hundred and seventeen persons, 
and the revenue amounted to Rs. 729. 

TEIN-TH AW. — A small Kachin village on the east bank of the Irrawaddy 
river, in Myitkyina district. 

It contains six Kachin houses, two of the Asi and four of the Marip tribe 

TE-MYIN. — A revenue circle in the Sa-le township. Pagan subdivision 
of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered eighty persons, and t he thatkameda 
amounted to Rs. ii6» No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

TENG LONG. — A Shan village in the Northern Shan State of North Hsen 


It contained twenty -five houses in 1894, with a population of seventy-five 
persons. The revenue paid was Rs. 2 per household, and the people were 
paddy cultivators by occupation and owned twenfy bullocks, ten buffaloes, 
and three ponies. 

TENGPON. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 3, Bhamo district. 

In 1892 it contained twelve houses, with a population of forty persons. 
The headman has no other villages subordinate to him. The inhabitants are 
of the Lahtawng tribe, and own no cattle. 

TENG YAT, — A Shan village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan State 
in Hsen Wi circle* 
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It contained sixteen houses in 1894, with a population of sixty persons. 
The revenue paid was four annas per household. The villagers owned five 
bullocks, ten buffaloes, and five mules and ponies. The price of paddy was 
twelve annas the basket. The people were paddy cultivators and trad- 
ers by occupation. 

TENSHL — A village of Yotun Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. It 
lies twenty miles south of Lungno, and can be reached from Lungno, across 
the Myitlha, and also from Tilin. 

In 1894 it had thirty houses. Lobwa wasits resident chief. The village 
is under the Lungno chief and has blood feuds with the Chinmes. It is 
not .stockaded: there is 'good camping-groimd with plenty of water. 

TEP HSAL — A village in the home circle of Moiig Yai, the capita! of 
the Northern Shan State of South Hsen Wi. 

There were in March 1892 fifteen houses, with a population of fifty-three 
persons. The villagers are exclusively engaged in paddy cultivation, except 
when called on for service by the which they render in place of 

paying tribute. 

TERONG. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district, situ- 
ated in 25° 45' north latitude and gj^ 46' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained thirteen houses : the population was unknown. The 
inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and Sadan sub-tribe. The headman has 
no others subordinate to him. 

TET-KAUNG. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, fourteen miles from headquarters. 

The population numbers two hundred and sixty persons, most of whom 
are engaged in rice cultivation. The ihathameda revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 730. 

TE-TUN. — A revenue circle in the Magwe township and district. 

The soil of the cireje is very fertile and much maize is exported, as well 
as maize leaves for cigar wrappers. 

The thugyi was formerly a man of great power and influence and was 
perpetually at war with the vtyotkugyi of Magwe. 

TEtiN PYE. — A village in the Mogaung subdivision of Myitkyina dis- 
trict, about a quarter of a mile south of Konmana. 

TE-ZU. — A village in the Chindaung circle, Seikpyu township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and sixty-eight 


: 
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TH A-BEIK-KYIN.-— A township of the Ruby Mines district, forming the 
southern portion of the Tagaung subdivision. It is bounded on the north 
by the Tagaung township; on the east by the Mong Mit (Momeit) State 
and the Mogok township of Ruby Mines district ; on the south by Mandalay 
district ; and on the west by Shwebo district. 

Its approximate area is six hundred and eighty-eight square miles and its 
population about ten thousand persons. 

There are thirty headmen in the township the revenue in 1897-98 was — 

Rs. 

Thathameda ... ... ... 14,645 

Land revenue ... ... ... 5,700 

The headquarters are at Thabeikkyin on the Irrawaddy river, from vvhicb 
place a cart-road starts to hlogok and Bernard?;/j^, distant sixty-one 
miles. There is a Public Works Department inspection bungalow in 
Thabeikkyin, which has detachments of a Burma Regiment and of the Ruby 
Mines Battalion of Military Police. The village consists of a straggling 
line of houses along the river bank and a good many of the villagers live 
on rafts moored alongside. There is a ferry across the Irrawaddy which 
brings in about Rs. 4,000 a year. The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company’s steam- 
ers running between Mandalay and Bhamo call at Thabeikkyin, and there 
is a smaller steamer from Mandalay twice a week. 

TFIA-BEIK-KYIN.— The headquarters of the township of that name of 
Ruby Mines district. 

The village is of some size and has a population of one thousand five 
hundred and ninety-five persons, most of whom are Burmese. It is sit- 
uated on the Irrawaddy river, twenty-three miles south of Twdnng^ and an 
hundred and thirty miles north of Mandalay. Thabeikkyin is the river post 
and base for Mogdk and the Ruby Mines villages. 

THA-BEIK-LE . — K village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, twenty miles from Ye-u. 

There are one hundred and thirty-four inhabitants, according to the pre- 
liminary census returns of 1891. Rice cultivation is the chief industry. 
The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 350. 

THA-BEIK-TAN. — A village in the Pondaw-naing-ngaii revenue circle, 
Amarapura township and subdivision of Mandalay district, nine miles south- 
west of headquarters. 

It had a population of one hundred and sixty-five persons at the census 
of 1891 and paid Rs. 2qo that hameda-t^.is., 

THA-BUT-KON.' — Belonging originally to the Tania-gyi circle, an agri- 
cultural village of seventy houses in the Ma-hlaing township, Northern 
subdivision of Meiktila district. 

The dacoit leader Bo Kya Bin, with" a small force, disturbed the sur- 
rounding country after the Annexation. 

THA-BUT-PIN. — A village of one hundred and fifty-six houses in the 
Myotha township of Sagaing district, six miles w-est of Ava. 

There are two pagodas here, the Kj^antha-gyi and the Shwetaza. 

THA-BUT-SU. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakftkku district, with a population of three hundred and fifty-eight persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 830. 



THA-BYE-BIN. — A village of twenty-seven houses on the eastern bank 
of the Third Defile of the Irrawaddy river, in the Bhaino subdivision and 
township. 

Some Hpuns once lived here, but emigrated many years ago. The vil* 
lagers carry on a considerable trade with neighbouring Kachins, and some 
of them work also a little taungya. They have no cattle. 

^ THA-BYE“BIN. — A ward in the town of Myingyan, in the subdivision and 
district of that name, 

^ In 1895-96 the population numbered t’vvo thousand eight hundred and 
eighty persons and the thathafneda amounted to Rs. 2,616. No land reve- 
nue was collected in the circle, 

THA-BYE-BIN. — A village in the Pyin-u circle, Y'eza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
forty-three persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 230 for 1897-98. 

THA-BYE-BIN. — A village in the Thabyebin circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pak6kku subdivision and district, with a population of ninety persons, ac- 
cording to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda revenue amounted to Rs. 1,130 for 1897-98. 

THA-BYE-DCN, — A village in the Oyin circle, Myaing township, Pak6k- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and forty- 
six persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs, 270, in- 
cluded in that of Twin-ma-myauk-ywa. 

THA-BYE-GYIN, — A circle in the PySntha township, Maymyo subdivi- 
sion of Mandalay district, in the Gyaung valley, 

Thabye-gyin is the only village in the circle. It lies seven miles north- 
east of Pyintha and has a population of one hundred and twenty persons 
at the census of 1891, The thathameda revenue paid for 1896 amounted to 
Rs, 370, The people are Burman pein and ginger cultivators. 

THA-BYE-HLA. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, north of Ky we-gya. 

It has fifty houses, and its population numbered in 1897 hundred 
persons, approximately. The villagers are cultivators, 

THA-BYE-HLA. — A village in the Kyun-Ie-ya circle, Ngasingu town- 
ship, Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, north of Myasein-gyun, 

The village has twenty-five houses, and the population numbered in 1897 
one hundred and twenty-five persons approximately. The villagers are cul- 
tivators and fishermen. 

THA-BYE-LA.-— A village on the left bank of the Irrawaddy river in the 
Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district, with sixty-three houses. 

Most of the villagers are fishermen, and a little mayin is worked yearly, 
besides tobacco for home consumption. Salt is procured from Sheinmaga 
and fetches sixteen rupees the hundred viss. Ihe village is much under 
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It had a population of six hundred persons at the;census of 1891 and paid 
Rs. 620 thathameda-t-^x. 

THA-BYE-WA.— A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan 
subdivision and district 

In i895”q 6 the population numbered one hundred persons and the ihdthd'^ 
meda amounted to Rs. 108. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

THA-BYE-WA. — A village in Thazi township, Southern subdivision of 
Meiktiia district, with one hundred and fifty-two houses and a population 
of four hundred and fifty persons. 

THA-BYUN-GON. — A revenue circle in the Katba subdivision and dis- 
trict, including in 1897 ^ single village with twenty-six houses. 

The annual average revenue was Rs. 220 from ihathameda and mayin 
tax Rs. 60. The village is locally noted for its grass mats. 

THA-DE,— A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and five persons, and 
the thathavieda amounted to Rs. 273. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. 

THA-DTGON.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 6, Bhamo district, situat- 
ed in 24° 17^ north latitude and 97^ 15^ east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty-five houses :^the population was unknown- 
The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are Shan- 
Burmese, Shan, and Burmese, and own no cattle. 

THA-DIN.— A revenue circle and village in the north-east of the Min- 
taing-bin township of Lower Chindwin district, with two hundred and 
nineteen inhabitants. 

The ihathameda revenue amounted in 1896-97 to Rs. 580* 
THA-DO-DAN.— A circle in the Taungdwingyi towmship and subdivi- 
sion of Magwe district, twelve miles west of Taungdwingyi. 

The Shwe Aung-daw pagoda was formerly the scene of an annual festival 
It is a large building of the ordinary shape with no pretence to architec- 
tural beauty. 

THA-DfiN.— A village of one hundred and twenty-seven houses in the 
Kyauk-yit township, Myinmu subdivision of Sagaing district, six miles 
from Kyauk-yit (7. v,)» It falls within the A-l^-gyun. 

THA-DUT. — A village in the Thadut circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and twenty-five 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The revenue ihathameda amounted to Rs. 1,99^ 1897-98. 

THA-GAUNG — A village in the Thagaung circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and 
two persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The that named a amounted to Rs. 4 ^^ 1897-98. 

THA-GA-YA.— A village on the east bank of the Irrawaddy river in 
Myitkyina district, where the northernmost trade route to the Jade Mines 
debouches on the river. • v; 
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There are, however, only three peingaws and one tet-hli% or upper river 
boat here. I'he traders usually march north to Waingmaw and Ywa-daw 
before crossing to Thayagon. Thagaya has thirteen houses of Burmese- 
Shans, who moved here about 1870. They own eight buffaloes which they 
employ used in irrigated paddy cultivation, the yearly return from which is 
about seven hundred baskets; sessamum-oil is also expressed to a small 
extent. 

THA GA-YA. — A village with one hundred and seventy houses and a 
population of six hundred and forty persons, in Thazi towmship, Soutliern 
subdivision of Meiktila district. 

It was built, according to local tradition, by King Sawmiimhnit, 

THA-GA-YA. — A village of nine houses on the Theindin river, in the 
Bhamo subdivision and district. 

The inhabitants own ten buffaloes and work le and a little iaungya. 
The village was former^ in the Moyii Kayaing, 

THA-GYIN. — A village of two hundred and eighty-eight houses in Myo- 
tha towmship of Sagaing district, sixteen miles north-west of Myotba. 

It had formerly Military and Civil Police posts, but now has no police. 
Within Tha-gyin circle is the Ingyaung-det fishery, which rents at from 
Rs. 1,625 to Rs. 3,000. 

THAIK-CHAUNG,— A circle in the Maymyo township and subdivision 
of Mandalay district, including three villages. 

THA-KUT-TA-NE. — A revenue circle with three thousand one hundred 
and seventy inhabitants in the north-w'est of Budalin township of Lower 
Chindwin district, on the boundary between the Budalin and Kani town- 
ships. 

The circle comprises the villages of Thakutta-ne, Pogon, Wetlu-aino-^ 
M6n-o, Pyudu, Tfegyi, Zaba-zin, Ma-gyi-6k. Paya-gyi, Nyaung-g6n, Sutpye?, 
Gwebin-gyin north, Gwehjn-gyin south, Thitke east, Thitkfe west, Letkok- 
kon, Ywa-thit and S6ng6n, The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 
5 } 95 ^} fi^^nri ihathameda. The circle is noted for its manufacture of pongyis^ 
fans, the value of the annual outturn being estimated at Rs. 800. 

The Maha Lawka Marazein pagoda or Payagyi, near Payagyi viilaoe 
is so called because it is the largest pagoda in the township. Its heigh? is 
one hundred and tw^enty cubits and its perimeter at the base t^vo hundred 
^d forty cubits. The pagoda was erected in 1849 A.D. by U Nyeya 
Thathanahatng of ^Mandalay, in King Mindon^s reign. Its cost was 
Rs. 26,000 The history of the founding of the pagoda is engraved on a 
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Thamakan is four thousand two hundred and forty-four feet above mean 
sea-level and is a mile away from the village of Hsa Mong Hkam [the Shan 
form of the word (y z'.)jj the residence oi tht Ngwekun-hmu of the Hsa Mong- 
Hkam State. ^ 

A detachment of the regiment at Fort Stedman (thirty-five miles away 
by the cart-road and twenty-one miles by the bridle-road to the lake) is 
stationed here, and there is also a police force of two sergeants and thirteen 
constables under a native officer. A combined post and telegraph office 
and a furnished bungalow for travellers have been built, and a brick hospital 
is under construction. 

Water is scarce in the dry weather. There are no shops at Thamakan 
but a bazaar is held every fifth day at the Ngwe-Icufi-kmu s \ illa<^e, where a 
few of the necessaries of life can be had. ^ 

rHA'MAN.^ ' * Two villages of about one hundred and fiftv houses in Ava 
township of Sagaing district, twelve miles south-west of Ava. 

Near Thaman is the Kyettu-yw^ pagoda. 

Ti M A"M! AN-DA-L»IN.™ A circle in the IVfagwe township and district. 

It includes the villages of Thamandalin, P6kk6n, Gauiig<law-u and 
Danda-lun-san. ■ 

THA-MAN-GAN.--.\ village in the Saiug-gaung circle, Myaing town- 
ship, Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of fiftv-five 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The ihathameda revenue amounted to Rs. 390 for 1807-98. 

t> the Myotha circle, Myaing township, 

Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 


w.xi. d pupuiacjon 01 torty-nine persons, accordiiio 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 80, included in that of Kyat 

TH A-M AN- 1 A-BO.-—A village in the Thamantabo circle, Yeza-gyc 
township, Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of thrS 
hundred 3.nd sixty-nine persons, according to the census of 2891. 
Thathameda amounted to Rs. 980 for 1897-98. 

JHAMBA-YA.— A revenue circle in the Taungdwin-gyaung towushiD 
Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. oJ' o w snip, 

It includes a single village and paid Rs. 480 revenue in 1897 

sub™ton “/i.gya„ 

population numbered two hundred and fifty persons and 
the ctSe amounted to Rs. 294. No land revenue wL collected in 

p Kandein circle, Myaing townshio, 

Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of two hlndred and 
twenty-six.persons, according to the census of 1 89 1 , and a revenue of Rs. 4<;o, 
included la that of Kandein. ' 
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THA-MIN-DWIN. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivi- 
sion of Shwebo district, with an area of attached lands of one-and-a-half 
square miles and a population of ninety-five persons. 

There are forty-six acres of cultivation, chiefly under paddy. The village 
is fourteen miles from Ye-u, The thathameda revenue amounted to Rs. 
396 for 1896-97. 

TFLA-MIN-GAN. — A village in the Nga-kwe circle, Seikpyu township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of eighty persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 160. 

THA-MIN-GYAN. — A village in the Sagaing subdivision and district, 
situated on the same island as Paukvve. 

About three-fourths of the villagers are cultivators of beans, Indian-corn 
and vegetables. The village has an hundred houses. 

THA-MIN-GYAUK. — A village in the Ywa-she circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
twenty-five persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 390 for 1897-9S. 

THA-MIN-THAT. — A revenue circle and village with fifty-eight inhabit- 
ants in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. It lies in the south- 
west of the township, on the Thabyedon. stream, in a forest of i!>2-trees. 

Paddy is the only crop raised. 

Local etymologists account for the name of the village by the following 
story; A King of Lenares came to this part of Burma 
Legend, n.any years ago to hunt thamin (the brow-antlered deer) 

and with the help of his hunters caught a large number alive, and ordered 
that, as long as he was in camp, a thamin should be killed every day so 
that'his tabfe might be regularly supplied with venison. The etymology is 
more obvious and less interesting than it might have been. 

The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 150 from thathameda, 

THA-MON-GAING. — A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, sub- 
division and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand and ten persons, and 
the ihatnameda amounted to Rs. 1,337: No land revenue has yet (1897) 
been assessed in the circle. 

THA MYA. — A circle in the Natmauk township of Magwe district, in- 
cluding the villages of Nyaungyatpin, Lingado, Thamya, and Kyaungoa, 

THA-MYA-BA. — A village of seventy-three houses in Ava township of 
Sagaing district. It lies fourteen miles south of Ava, in the midst of a 
thick jungle of toddy palms, on the bank of the Panlaung river, opposite 
Sawy^ in Kyauks^ district 

At Sawye there is a Government rest-house. Under the Thamyabu 
thugyi is the village of Shwebaw-kyun. 

THA-NAT-PiN-ZIN. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision 
of Pakdkku district, with a population of one hundred and sixty-two persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 220, included in that 
pf Indein. 
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THA-NAT-YIN. — A villa^'e Bahin circle, Myaing township, 

Pakokku subdivision, and district, with a population of two hundred and 
eighty-two persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda revenue amounted to Rs, 660 for 1897-98. 

THAN-BAUK. — A revenue circle' in the Mingin township and subdi- 
vision of Upper Chindwia district, including seven villages. 

The revenue paid in 1897 amounted to Rs. 1,065. 

THAN-BA'YA.—A revenue circle in the Katha subdivision and district, 
including in 1897 villages with sixty houses. 

It yielded the following revenues in that year : thathameda Rs. 560, 
kaukkyi-^.^yi Rs. 12, 7nayin Rs. 22, and taungya Rs. 2. Thanbaya village is 
fourteen miles south of Katha. 

THAN-BA-YA. — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of forty-nine persons, according to the 
census of 1894, and a revenue of Rs, no, included in that of Shawbyubin. 

THAN-BA-YA. — A village in the Min-ywa circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, 
Gangaw subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of two hundred 
and sixty-eight persons, according to the census of 1891. 

Thathameda amounted to Rs. 690 for 1897-98. The inhabitants are 
Taungthas, 

THAN-BA-YA-GYIN. — A village in the Aligan circle, Myaing township, 
Pakdkku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
twenty- two persons, according to the census of 1891. 

Thathameda amounted to Rs. 420 for 1897-98. 

THAN- BIN. — A village in the Seingan circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and sixty-three 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 490, included 
in that of Sein-gan. 

THAN-BO. — A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. 

In 189^-96 the population numbered six hundred and thirty-five persons 
and the revenue {torn piathameda amounted to Rs. 854. No" land revenue 
was collected in the circle. 

THAN-BO.— A village in the Chaungzongyi circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and 
sixty persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 750, 
included in that of Chaungz6ngyi. 

THAN-BO.— A village in the Tawma circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 250, included in that of 
Tawma. 

THAN-BYA-AING. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of five hundred and twenty-nine per« 
sons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 1,290. 

; ,,THAN-DAUNG.— A revenue circle with four hundred and eight inhabit- 
a^its m the Kani township of Lower Chindwia district, on the banks of 
the North Yama stream. 
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The villages included in the circle are Thandaung, Sinzw^ and Nyinthagon. 

The chief crops raised are paddy, jowar and peas. The revenue for 
1896-97 was Rs. 1,520, from thathamcda^ and Rs. 106 from State lands. 

Local etymologists say that the village was so called because it was 
established by a giant whose footprint was one standard cubit [than* 
daung) long. 

THA-NGE-DxAW. — A circle in the Amarapura township and subdivision 

of :Mandalay. district. 

Tha-nge-daw is the onl}^ village in the circle and is situated four miles south 
of headquarters. It had a population of one hundred and ninety-five 
persons at the census of 1891, and paid Rs; 290 thathameda-\.2i^^ 

THAN'GYAUNG. — A villagfe in the Thaiigyaung circle, Yeza-gyo town- 
ship, Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred 
and t^venty-one persons, according to the census of 1891. 

Thathameda amounted to Rs. 150 for 1897-98. 

THAN-GYAUNG, — A village in the Kunlat circle, Myaing township, . 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of sixty-five persons , 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 140, included in that 
of Ywa-ma. 

THAN-GYALING. — A village in the Sinzein circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku subdivision aud district, with a population of one hundred and 
fifty-one persons, according to the census of 1891. 

Thathameda amounted to Rs. 270 for 1897-98. 

THAN-LWIN-G6N.--A circle in the Taungdwingyi township of Magwe 
district, including the single village of Thaniwingon. 

THAN-MA-DAW. — A revenue circle in the Pathein-gyi township, 
Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. 

Thanmadaw is the only village in the circle and is situated eight miles 
north-east of headquarters. It had a population of two hundred and sixty- 
five persons at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 393 thafhameda-i^x and 
Rs. 236 land revenue. 

THAN-MA-DAW. — A revenue circle and village with five hundred and 
sixty inhabitants, in the Budalin township of Lower Chindwin district, south- 
west of Budalin, and some four miles from the Chindwin river. 

The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 370 from thathameda* 

THAN-THE. — A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, three miles from Ye-u town, with a population of fifty-six persons 
and a cultivated area of 17 acres, besides 26*7 acres of State lands. 

It paid for 1896-97 Rs. 190 thathameda revenue. It stands on the 
Ye-u-Kun6n road. 

THAN-U-DAW. — A village in the Kyetmauk circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and five 
persons, according to the census of 1891* 

Thathameda amounted to Rs. 240 for 1897-98- 

THAN-YIT.^ — A revenue circle in the Lega-yaing township and subdi- 
vision of Upper Chindwin district, including seven villages. 
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THAN-ZIN-GON. — A revenue circle in the Pathein-sjvi to' 
rapura subdivision of Man fiaiay district. "" 

Thanzingftn is the only village in the circle, and is situate 
ncrth-east of headquarters. It had a nooulation of one bund 
person.s at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 280 thath 

land revenue. 

THA-PAN.— A ^ revenue circle and in the RtidaPn 

Lower Chiiidwin district, on the main road from Budalin to W 
miles from Bndalin. 

It has five hundred and forty-eight inhabitants, who naid R 
thaviedaiox ‘ 

T HA-PAN- A village of two hundred and seventy houses 
dwin township, Northern subdivision of Meiktila district. 

There is an in near the village of about one hundred and fiv 
A small bazaar has been t,_ 
lation it entirely agricultural, 
galow at Cbaungz6n 

THA-PAN-BIN.- 


e acres area. 

opened but at present nays no fees. The popu- 
1. There is a Public Works Department bun- 
a mile or two from the village. 

. VI . , "V village of fortv-seven houses on the Irrawaddy river, 

in the bmkin circle, Bhamo subdivision and district. 

The village was founded, according to local tradition, in 1803. The vil- 
lagers own sixty buffaloes and w'ork fn.nnaya and mayin, the latter o-ivins 
an annual yield of four hundred and fifty baskets. ' ^ 

THA-PAN-DAUNG.— A village in the Kinnun-daung circle. Seikpvu 

S"eilhtv^five district, with a pooulat'ion of one hundred 

and eighty-five persons, according to the census of 1 801. 

Ihe thathameda revenue amounted to Rs. 390 for 1807-98. 

Madaya township and subdivision 

ot Mandalay district, east of the Irrawaddy river. 

one hundred and fifteen houses and its population numbered in 
1892 four hundred and fifty persons, approximately. numbered m 

subdivision and dis- 

hoSses ^ ^ ^ with one hundred and forty-three 

It yielded the following revenues in that year : thathameda Rs i zfio 

according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs 320 ^ 

penolirapXtSV M '*97 -wo bandied 

X HA-TON. under Hsr Htung’ 
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main road through the State to Kawngi I in Mong Pai, about a march and 
a half south of Pin-laung, the capital 

It contained forty-seven houses in 1893, with a population of two hun- 
dred and eighty-three persons. All the cultivation is dry. Rs. 140 tribute is 
collected yearly. 

THAUNG-THUT.— under Hsawng Hsup. 

THA-WA-TL — A village in the Chauk-ywa township of Shwebo district, 
thirty miles from Shwebo town. 

The neighbourhood is noted for its betel-vine cultivation and furnishes 
nearly the whole district with the leaf. It had a population of seven 
hundred and twelve persons in 1891 and paid an annual revenue of Rs. 
1,670. 

THAW-KE-BA. — A village in the Thabyebin circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of six hundred and 
sixty-five persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 290 for 1897-98. 

THAW-TA-PAN. —A village in Sagaing township and district, adjoining 
Sagaing town. 

In it are the Ponnya-ym and Le-gyun-manaung pagodas. Part of the 
village lies within the Sagaing Municipality. 

THA-WUN — A revenue circle in the Homalin township, Lega-yaing sub- 
division of Upper Chindwin district, including eighteen villages. 

THA-YA-G6n. — A revenue circle in the Amarapura township and sub- 
division of Mandalay district, 

Thayagon is the only village in the circle, and is situated one mile west 
of headquarters. It had a population of fifty-five persons at the census of 
1891, and paid Rs. no thathameda-td.'K,. The land revenue amounted to 


THA-YA-G6n. — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of fifty-two persons, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs 210, included in that of Akyiban. 

THA-YA-G6n. — A village in the Seik-che circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of dne hundred and 
twenty-eight persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda revenue amounted to Rs. 290 for 1897-98. 

THA-YA-G6N. — A village on the west bank of the Irrawaddy river in 
Myltkyina district, about three-quarters of an hour by steamer above 
Waingmaw, or one-and-a-balf hours above Katkyo. 

It contains one Tayok, two Shan-Tay6k and three Kachin houses. The 
villagers are mostly middlemen between the Kachins and the river villages, 
but now, owing to Chinese competition, are being cut out of their profits. 
They also xdsso yegya. The India-rubber brought down in 1891 amount- 
ed to 10,000 viss. The village is long and straggling, and has a bamboo 
pongyi kyaung to the south. It is protected by the Sana Sawbwa of 
I^'Kai,a Sana-Lahtawng village. 

It was settled in 1237 B.E. (1875 A.D.) by Maung Pyaung, the Lemyo- 6 k, 
by the temporary removal of the inhabitants of Naungta^an from the east 
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bank because they disliked their Kayazng’^Skyl] San Win* It lies on the 
main road to the Jade Mines. About six htiodred men and three lunidred 
mules pass through it yearly, carrying pots, fryingpans, umbrellasj opium, 
kawsaw, spirits, and fruit, but they do not use this road on their way back 
from the Mines. 

THA-YA*KA. — A village in the Tilin township, Paiik subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-six persons, 
according to the census of 189 1, and a revenue of Rs* 320. 

TH A-YA“PL — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of one hundred and thirty^eiglit persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 391-8-0, included in that 
of Lblan. 

THA-YAUK-MYAUNG, — A circle in thePyintha township, Maymyo sub- 
division of Mandalay district. 

■ Thayauk-myaung is the only village in the circle and is situated eight 
miles east of Pyintha : it has a population of one hundred and seventy- 
one persons, at the census of rSgi. The ihafhamcda revenue paid in 1896 
amounted to Rs. 340. The villagers raise ginger and pein. 

THA-YAUNG.— A revenue circle in the Legayaing township and subdi- 
vision of Upper Chindwin district, including nine villages. 

THA-YA-WA-DI. — A village in the Nga-singu township, Madaya sub*^ 
division of Mandalay district, south of Kya-u-yin. 

The village has fifty houses and its population numbered in 1897 two 
hundred and fifty persons approximately. The villagers are traders and 
cultivators. 

THA-YA-WA-DI. — A village in the Taung-byon-nge A-she circle, Madaya 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, east of Gwedaw, 

It has thirty houses and its population numbered in 1897 hundred and 
twenty persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators and coolies, 

THA-YET. — A revenue circle in the Mintaingbin township of Lower 
Chindwin district, with six hundred and sixty-one inhabitants. 

It includes seven villages, Zibyugon, Yeso, Songon, Tandaw Ciiaiinu. 
na, Mye-negon and Thayet. The thdhameda revenue amounted to R^s. 
1,900 for 1 896-9 7^ 

THA-YET-BYA, — A village in the Utaik circle, Pwe La State, Myclat 
district of the Southern Shan Slates, situated in the north of the State on 
the Pangtara border. 

In 1897 it contained sixty houses, with a population of two hundred and 
sixiy-eight persons, wdjo paid Rs. 322 annual revenue, 

THA-YET-CHiN.— A village in the Yaw towmship, Yawdwin subdivision 
of Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and forty-three per- 
sons, according to the census of 1891. 

, Thaihameda amounted to Rs. 280 for 1897-98. 

;THA-YET-GAN. — A village in theThayetgan circle, Pakokku township 
subdivision and district, with a population of ninety-seven persons, accord- 
i'tp .the ’census /of 18^1,' ^ ^ 
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Thaihameda amounted to Rs. 320 for i897*9^- 

THA-YET-GAN.— A village in the Oyin circle, Myaiiig township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of four hundred and 
twentv-three persons, according to the census of 1891. 

Thaihameda amounted to Rs. 750 for 1897-98. 

THA-YET-GAN. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and fifty-eight persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 330, included m that 
of Yega. 

TH\-YET-G6N. — A village of thirty-one houses in the Shwegu subdivi- 
sion o 7 Bhamo district, at the edge of the Aleyo, a marshy plain south of the 
Irrawaddy river. 

There are two hundred buffaloes : 
hundred baskets yearly, and 7 nayin, 
are -worked. There are some toddy- 

th-'\-yet-g6n (Ya-y6n-yln) 

Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo d’ 

According to the prelimim 
one hundred and four persons 
Paddy and jaggery are 1 
Ye-u 


square miles of village lands. 
891 the population numbered 
> and there were thirty acres under cultivation, 
the chief crops. The village is thirteen miles from 
kY a.' It pairin' 1S96-97 Rs. 324 thaihameda The village is 

under the thuayt of Shwegu. _ . , . 

TH \ YET-GWA.— A village in the Myotha circle, Myamg township, 
PaLto Sdhdsion and district with a population of one hundred and 
ninety-nine persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The ihathatneda amounted to Rs. 380 for 1897-98. 

TH A YF THA —A village in the Kwe-my6k circle, Yeza-gyc township, 

V Tllf; subdivision and d'islrict. nill. a population ol one hundred and 
!iinety-four persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 

4 YET-KAING.-A revenue circle in the Salingyi township of Lower 
ChfadwilStrict, on the right bank of the Chindvvm nver, in the south-east 

The villa<^es included in the circle are Thayetkaing and Ywathit. The 
Domilation lumbers three hundred and ninety-nine persons, and the revenue 
for J 8 q 6-97 amounted to Rs. 750, from thathaineda. _ 

THA-YET-KAN. — A revenue circle in the Natogyi township, Myingyan 

"'I'^Tsororth^plTulation numbered one hundred and thirty-five persons. 

to Rs. 138- No land revenue was collected 

A-YET-KAN.-A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision 

of Shwebo district, eighteen miles from Ye-u town. 

It has two hundred and twenty-seven inhabitan s, who paid Rs. 510 tha- 
thameda revenue for 1896-97. They are all rice farmers. 

THA-YET-KAN.— A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of 
ciirarfbo district, ten miles from Ye-u town. 



uumoers seveniy-two persons and the area under culti- 
vation is 406 acres. Paddy is the chief crop. Thathamcda revenue, amount- 
ing to Rs. 290, was paid for 1896-97. The village is in the Konun ^//«ov/ship 

T«A-YET-KAN (NORTH).-A village in the Madaya township and sull 
division of Mandalay district, on the east bank of the Sinvctac/2tf«//^r. ' 

It has one hundred houses, with a population of four hundred persons on 
an approximate calculation in 1897. The villagers are cultivators. 

j. (SOUTH), A village in the Madaya township and sub- 

division of Mandalay district, on the east bank of the Slnvetar/iai^vo-, auioin- 
ing Kabaing village. 

It has one hundred and fifteen houses, with a population of three hundred 
and forty-six persons on an approximate calculation in 1897. The villa '•>-ers 
are cultivators. ^ 

An indigo factory was put up in this village in the reign of King Mind6n 
but IS now out of repair. & 

THA-YET-KAUNG.— A village in the Mava.cran .-..u 
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There are forty-eight inhabitants, mostly paddy cultivators. *'1116 thatha- 
vicda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 150. 

THA-YET-PIN.— A village in the Indaing township, Tantabin subdivi- 
sion of Shwebo district, on the Pyaungthwe stream, fifty-four-and-a-half 
miles from Ye-ii. 

The population in iSgi numbered eighty-five persons, mostly rice farmers. 
The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 was Rs. 270. 

THA-YET-PIN. — A village in the Myinwun circle, Pakokku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and one persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Ks. 460, included in that 
of Myinwun. 

THA-YET-PIN. — A village in the Tha-g3^aung circle, Seikpyu township) 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of ninety-tour persons? 
according to the census of 1891. 

The thathavieda amounted to Rs. 100 for 1897-9S. 

THA-YET-PU. — A village in the Kambani circle of the Hsa Mong Hkam 
State, Myelat district of the Southern Shan States. 

In 1897 it contained eighty houses, with a population of three hundred 
and seventy-six persons. The amount of revenue paid was Rs. 328. The 
village stands on the Government high road. 

THA-YEl'-TA. — A revenue circle in the Katha subdivision and district, 
embracing in 1897 a single village with twenty-five houses. 

Its annual that k am ed a- tax was Rs. 230. It is the northernmost Burmese 
village in the Katha township. Formerly there w^as a Military Police post 
here to supervise the Kachins, but it has now been w^ithdrawn. The 
villagers act as middlemen to the neighbouring Kachins. 

THA-YET-TA-BIN. — A revenue circle and village in the Paihein-gyi 
township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. 

It had a population of seven hundred and sixteen persons at the census of 
1891. The circle comprises has seven villages, inclusive of Thayettabin, 
which lies north of the subdivisional headquarters, at a distance of about 
seven miles by road and water. The circle paid a land revenue of Rs. 2,540 
and a tkaikameda-tax of Rs. 2,440 for 1896-97. 

THA-YET-TAN. — A village in the Madaya circle, township and subdivi- 
sion of Mandalay district, south-west of Uadaya-myo. 

d'he houses in the village numbered ninety and the population counted in 
1897 three hundred persons, approximately. The people are cultivators. 

THA-YET-TAW. — A village in the Linbin circle, Pakokku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of four hundred and thirty persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 850, included in that 
of Linbin. 

THA-YET-TAW. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pak&kku district, with a population of one hundred and seventy-nine persons, 
according to the census of iSgr, and a revenue of Rs. 790. 

THA-YET-TAW — A circle in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
.Mandalay district, west of Madaya, including nine villages. 
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THA-YE-ZET.— A circle in the Madaya township and, subdivision of 
Mandalay district, north-west of Madaya, including four Yillages. 

Thay^zet village is situated east of Po^va» It had eighty houses, and a 
population of three hundred and twenty-five persons, on an approximate 
calculation, in 1897. The villagers are cultivators, 

THA-ZI SUBDIVISION.~5’^e Southern. 

THA-ZI. — A township in the Southern subdivision of Meiktila district. 

It has an area of 540*39 square miles and had in 1891 a population of forty- 
two thousand five hundred and sixty-two persons. 

Thazi village is the headquarters of the subdivision and township. It has 
a large bazaar, frequented by people from Meiktila, Hlaingdet, Yamethin 
and Mandalay ; there is besides a Shan waing^ where traders from the Shan 
States house their cattle and goods. This is not much used now as the 
Shan traders prefer to put up in brokers’ houses. 

THA-ZI. — A revenue circle in the Mon-ywa township of Lower Chindwin 
district, eleven miles north-east of Mdnyw^a. It lies along the Thazi creek 
and in 1891 had a population of six thousand four hundred and twenty-five 
persons. 

The circle is the largest in the township, and includes the villages of Thazi, 
Pauk-ngfeda^v, Twin-gyaung, Thitkyin-gyidaw, Mdksogon, Danpin-de, Te- 
gyi-gon east, Te-gyi-g6n west, Kanbya, Pegbn and Thadaung-sasu. For 
1896-97 the revenue from thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,305-8-0. The 
principal products are and sessainum. 

THA-ZI. — A circle in the Myingun township of i\Iagwe district, including 
the villages of Nyaungbintha and Thityagauk. 

THA-ZI. — A revenue circle in the Taungdwin-gyauog township, Mingin 
subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes two villages and paid Rs. 420 revenue in 1897. 

THA-ZI. — A village of seven hundred and thirty-two houses in the circle 
of the same name of Lower Chindwin district. 

In 1891 the population numbered three thousand four hundred and eighty 
nine persons. A large number of toddy trees are grown, and from them 
jaggery is supplied to traders in M6nywa. There is a police-station in the 
village. 

THA-ZI, — A village in the Tadaing-she South revenue circle, Amarapura 
township of Mandalay district, about half a mile east of Nalsu. 

Thazi is a new village. It has a population of sixty-four persons, and there 
are twenty-six assessable households. 

THA-ZI. — A village of twelve houses on the Setkala channg^ an affluent 
of the Irrawaddy river, in the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. 

It was settled in 1892 from Mankha in Kyidaw and Kga-yat. 

THA-ZL — A village in the Thazi circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and seventy-two 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 620 for 1897-98. 

THA-ZIN.— A village of one hundred and forty-five houses in the Sagaing 
subdivision and district, twenty-eight miles north-west of Sagaing. 
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There is a Xaxge jhil near the village. 

THA-ZO.— A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan subdivi- 
sion and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered three thousand persons and the tha- 
thaineda afflounted to Rs. 4,597- No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 

THE-BON A-NAUK,— A village in the Waya circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
ninety-eight persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 630 for 1897-98. 

THfi-BON A-SHE.— A village in the Waya circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and 
fourteen persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 780 for 1897-98. 
THE-BYU-GYAUNG.— A village in the Sa-le-ywe circle, Nga-singu 
township, Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, east of Gwebin. 

It has twenty-five houses and its population numbered in 1897 one hundred 
persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

THE-BYU-WA,— .A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivi- 
sion and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered three hundred and seventy-five 
persons, the thathameda amounted to Rs. 544, the land revenue to Rs. 62-5-0 
and the gross revenue to Rs. 606-5-0. 

TH£:-DAW.— A village in the Kyauktat circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakdkku subdivision and district, with a population of four hundred and one 
persons, according to the census of iSgr. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 830 for 1897-98. 

THE-DAW. — A village in the Wundwin township, Northern subdivision 
of Meiktila district, about two miles from Wundwin. 

It includes four villages, under a thugyi subordinate to the Wundwin 
thutryi. The villages have a population of four or five hundred persons, m,.st 
of vvhom have settled here since the railway was made. Many of them are 
natives of India and Chinamen, attracted fay the railway and the large 
bazaar which has been lately built by Government. The village has no 
historic interest. There isa'sraall Public Works rest-house. 

THE-G.AN.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 12, Bhamo district, situated 
in 24° 26' north latitude and 97° 28' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained fifteen houses ; its population was unknown. The 
headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are Chinese- 
Shan, and own no cattle. No supplies are obtainable. 

THfi-GAW. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of Man- 
dalay district, south-w'est of Madaya town. 

It has seventy houses, and its population numbered in 1897 three hundred 
persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

THE-GON. — A village of sixteen houses north of the Taping chaung, in the 
Bhamo subdivision and district. 
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[THE 


All the households are Shan-Chinese. The village was founded in 1880 
by Pu Han Wai from Tawmu. The settlers sold all their cattle before coming 
down and now have no land or cattle of their own. They borrow buffaloes 
and rent land at the rate of ten baskets of paddy the pe; half of the house- 
holds work fields belonoing to Myotbit, and half fields belonging to the 
Ponlein Kacliins. A little taungya is also worked and some of the villagers 
go to Sipet as coolies. 

THE-GON. — A village in the Maw Son State, Myelat district of the 
Southern Shan States, south of the chief village. 

It contained fifty-six houses in 1897, with a population of two hundred and 
eighty-one persons, who paid Rs. 16S annual revenue. The greater number 
of the inhabitants a’re occupied in the manufacture of shoes and umbrellas, 
which are sold all over the Myelat 

THE-GYUN. — A village in the Alegan circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-five 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 260 for 1897-98. 

THfi-GYUN.— A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, west of Powa North. 

It had sixty houses with a population of two hundred and fifty persons, 
on an approximate calculation in 1897. The villagers are fishermen. 

THfe-IN. — A village in the Naung-u circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and fifty-five 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 560. 

THEIN-BAW. — A local name for the Kachins of the Hu Kawng valley, 
and Kafha and Upper Chi nd win districts. See under Hu Kawng. 

THEIN-DAW. — The headquarters of the Tindeik circle, in the Sagaing 
township and district. 

It consists of three villages, Konywa, Theindaw and Tindeik. In the 
village are a pagoda and temple erected by King Thiri-dhamma Thawka. 

^ THEIN-D AW.~A village^ in the Myitch^ circle, Pakokku township, sub- 
division and district, with a population of three hundred and fifty-two 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 710, included 
in that of Myitche. 

THEIN-GA;BO.— A village in the Pyathi circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and fifty- 
eight persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 330, 
included in that of Pyathi, 

THEIN-GON. — A revenue circle ia the Taungdwin-gyaung township, 
Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes one village only and paid Rs. 200 revenue in 1897. 

THEIN-GON. — A village in the Maw State, Myelat district of the South- 
ern Shan S’ates, about two miles east of Kyaukmyaung, where the Newe- 
kun-hmu lives. 

In 1897 it had a population of two hundred and ninety-one persons, all 
Danus, living in forty-eight houses, of which thirty-five were taxed and paid 
Rs, 360 annual revenue, . 
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THEIM-GON. — A village in Anauk Tadan circle, Pang-tara State, Myelat 
district ot the Southern Shan States. It is situated in the north of the 
State towards the Lawk Sawk border, and contains thirty-six houses with a 
population of one hundred and seventy-six persons, who pay Rs. 297 
revenue. 

THE!N-G6n. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, on the east bank of the Shweta between Madaya 

and Taungbin. 

It has twenty houses and its population numbered in 1897 eighty persons 
approximately. I he villagers are cultivators, 

THEIX-GON.— A village in the Kwe-mydk circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and 
thirty persons, according to the census of 1891. 

■ The thathameda amounted to Rs. 500 for 1897-98. 

THEIN-LIN.-— A village on the stream of. the same name, in the Bhamo 
subdivision and district. 

The inhabitants own sixty-five buffaloes, and get a yield of eleven 
hundred baskets of kaukkyi, besides practising a little taiingya. Roads 

lead to Kangyi, Sawadi and Kawapon. , , 

Theinlin was formerly the headquarters of a line of hereditary paw- 
main^s. who controlled the villagers from Theinlin to hankgon (Bhamo), 
but the line failed in King Thibaw’s reign, and thugyis were then appoint- 
ed to each village. 

THEIN-LIN. — The Theinlin chaung rises in the Kachin Hills east of 
TsUo..,.., ivp.qfward into the Irrawaddy river, about four miles 
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In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and eighty persons 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 423. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

THEIN-YWA. — A village in the Nga-singu township^ Madaya sub- 
division of Mandalay district, north of Mye-zun. 

The village has one hundred and ten houses and its population numbered 
in 1897 five hundred persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators 
and coolies. 

THEKE-GYIN. — A village in the Wayobyin circle, Seikpyu township 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and 
twenty-six persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 430 for 1897-98. 

THEK-Kfi-GYIN. — A village in the Indaing township, Tantabin sub- 
division of Shwebo district, sixty -four-and-a-half miles from Ye-u, on the 
Maingwan stream. 

The population in 1891 numbered four hundred persons, mostly paddy 
cultivators. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to three hun- 
dred and seventy rupees, 

THE-SAUNG. — An Indawgyi lake village, now deserted, in the Mo- 
gaung subdivision of Myitkyina district, 

THET-KAN-CHAING. — A circle in the Wetwin township, Maymyo 
subdivision of Mandalay district, containing two villages. 

The village of this name is situated seven miles north-west of Wetwin. 
Danu paddy is cultivated. The circle paid Rs. 170 thathameda for 1896. 

THET-KAN-G6n. — A circle in the Wetwin township, Maymyo subdi- 
vision of Mandalay district, including a single village, seven miles north- 
west of Wetwin. 

Danu paddy is cultivated. The circle paid Rs. 480 thathameda^td.'^ in 
1896. 

THET-Kfe-DAW.—- A village in the Shwe-gyetyet revenue circle, 
Amarapura township and subdivision of Mandalay district, five miles south- 
west of headquarters. 

It had a population of one hundred and twenty persons at the census of 
1891 and paid Rs. 200 thaihameda-i^yi, 

THET-KE-G6N. — A village in the Myaing township, Pakokku sub- 
division and district, with a population of two hundred and forty-seven 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 530, includ- 
ed in that of Myaing-ashe-zu. 

THET-KE-GYIN. — A village in the circle of the same name, in Monywa 
township of Lower Chindwin district, five miles south-east of Monywa, 

In 1891 the population numbered five hundred and forty-five persons. 
For 1896-97 the revenue from thathameda amounted to Rs. 769-9-0. 

The principal products are and sessamum. The village is noted 
for its manufacture of combs. 

^ THET-KE-GYIN, — A village in the Ma-lilaing township, Northern sub- 
division of Meiktila district, with two hundred houses. It is situated on the 
borders of Meiktila and Myingyan districts. 
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In Burmese times the village was under Nyaungdk. Its 

thrNvauugok B, in the Myingun Prince's «“''<>V”i 5 “ ‘fMs cWe 
confiscated. He was subsequently pardoned by King Mindon and 

separated from Nyaungok. 

The dacoits Bo Shwe Yaing and Bo T6k gave much trouble here at 

AoneKation. . i 

t'T 4 P'T KF-GYIN— a villao-e in the Nyaungdwin circle, Myamg town- 
sh^StkStisfon and: district, with a population of three hundrea 
and sixty-two persons, according to the census 9 . 

te™Mp,'it„;rapu,a subdivision el Mandalay district. twe.dy-lour mJes 

north-north-east of headquarters. 

It had a population of seventy persons at the census of 1S91. and pa 

circle in the Lepyaing ^township and snbdivi- 
sion of Upper Chindwin district, including four villages. c,„ain5r 

THET-PAN.-A village of thirty houses iu Ava township of Sagaing 

district, twenty miles south of Ava- y^dawya, thirty-three houses, 

The Thetpan thugyi has also the v illage 01 euai y , 

”°?HE?'pe!-A village in the Chank-ywa township oi Shwebo district. 

°^^gro^c^^s”L1bk 

and paidVl 3,a.o 

™ ™eTTA.-A -Jf je” ‘^.IcW G?m™aka™« Pornlln, 

eighteen miles south of Haka and can oe rcae 

across a spur and several streams. ^ Randun Vandun ( Wund- 

I. .894 it had “I J"f/;^g“?tr«sSc 
win), Tanhng and Tir u i^o^rtance It resisted the British troops 

Thetta was formerly of much imp ^jga^rmed in iSqS- There 

until 1890, when it n the vUlage, with a limited water- 

are caniping-grounds above and of rice is 

sapply in nullahs, shfikta by the Hakas. 

"tHET^yI^AUK^ circle in the Myingun township, of Magwe 
district, including the village of Thazi only. Yg.,a.gyo township, 

Sty-nine persons, according to the censu of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 

THI-BAW.— -The Burmese ”^P® ? p^„^S^26ngyi circle, Myaing town- 

THI-BIN-GAING.---Avillage m t Ch » of one hundred 

ship, Pakfikku subdivision and district, wun p p 
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End s6VGnty-t\vo pcrsonsj according to tlie consus of cindaievenuc of 

Rs. 400, included in that of Chaung-zdngyi. 

THI-DIN-BIN. — A village in the Kyaukkan circle, Myaing township, 
Pakdkku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and 
fifty-seven persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The amounted to Rs. 640 for 1897-98. 

THI-D6N —A village in the Thadut circle, Myaing township, Pak6kku 
subdivision and district, with a population of ninety-five persons, according 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 180, included m that ot 1 hadut. 

THI-GON —A village in the Thigon circle, Laung-she township, Yaw- 
dwin subdivision of Pakdkku district, with a population of one hundred and 
eighty-seven persons and a revenue of Rs. 420, in 1897. 

THTGYAUK. A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 

Pak6kku district, with a population of onehundred and forty-four persons, 
thP census of iSQi.and a revenue of Rs. 260, included in that 
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THIMBAW»*G 0 N. — A village in the Myintha circle, Pakokku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of twenty-nine personSj according 
to the census of 1891. 

The thathamcda amounted to Rs. no for 1897-98. 

THIMBAW-GYUN. — An island village in the Irrawaddy river below 
Bhamo, in the subdivision and district of that name. 

It contains forty-one houses : many of them, owing to the high rise of the 
river in the rains, are built on large baulks of timber and are in reality rafts. 
Most of the inhabitants are fishermen : some tobacco is also cultivated. 

TIilMBAW-IN. — A village north of the Irrawaddy river, in the Shwegu 
subdivision of Bhamo distinct. 

It was in 1890 the residence of the Myothugyi of the Mo-hnyin kayaing. 
The villagers are chiefly fishermen, and work also mayin and taungya. 
They own fifty buffaloes and four bullocks. The chief fish caught is the 
nga-thaing^ which is cooked for oil, the price being ordinarily eight annas a 
viss. There are a few cocoanut-palm and fruit trees in the village, which is 
flooded in the rainy season, 

Thimbawin was formerly the residence of an Arndt, appointed from Mo" 
Histor hnyin-gyi in Mawlu by the Mo-hnyin Scnobaw. In Bodaw- 

^ paya's reign the Sawbwa rebelled and the 

w^as in consequence abolished, and instead of the Sawbwa a Wu 7 t was deput- 
ed from Mandalay, and the Amats lost their former official status and were 
replaced by a Myothugyi. Later still, in place of the Mo-hnyin Wun, a 
Lemyo Wtm was appointed over the jurisdiction of Bhamo, Mo-hnyin, 
Sh'wegu and Kaungtdn. 

THIN-BAN-GYIN. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivi- 
sion of Shwebo district, with two square miles of attached lands. 

The population in 1892 numbered sixty-six persons, and there were four- 
teen acres of cultivation. Paddy and jaggery are the chief products. The 
village is fifteen miles from Ye-u. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 270. The village is under the Shwegu thugyi, 

THIN-BAUNG.— -A village in the Tha-gyaung circle, Seikpyu township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and six 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathamcda amounted to Rs. 410 for 1897-9S. 
THIN-BAUNG-GAN,-— A village in the Myotha circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku sudivision and district, with a population of three hundred and fifty- 
nine persons, according to the census of 1891* 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 600 for 1897-98. 

THIN-BON.— A village of sixty-eight houses in Ava township of Sagaing 
district, five miles south of Ava, on the Ava-Myotha road. 

Near it is a noticeable pagoda, the Shin-byinkw^-nyein. 

THIN-BYUN.— A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 
and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-five persons, and the thathameda amounted to Rs* 1,984* No land 
revenue was assessed in the circle. 
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THIN-DAW. — A re^^enue circle in theMingiii iownsliip and subdivision 
of Upper Chindwin disfrictj iocltidiirg two villages. ■ 

The revenue paid in 1897 amounted to Rs. 640. 

THIN-DEIN. — A village of thirty-two houses in Ava township of Sagaing 
district, twenty-one miles south of Ava. 

The neighbouring village of E-swa, twenty-three houses, is also under the 
Thindein thugyi. The jungle round is %^ery thick, and leopards, wild pig 
and deer are plentiful. 

THIN-GA-DON.— A revenue circle with eight hundred and ninety inhabit- 
ants, in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. It includes seven 
villages, Mingon, Bawdibin, Ywa-thit, Myaunggon, Kongyi, Yezo and Pahe, 
all situated on the Thin gad6n 

The forests of the eastern slope of the iMahudaung range abound in teak 
and other valuable timber and a reserve of about sixty square miles has been 
delimited. 

The only crop cultivated in the circle is paddy. The revenue for 1895-97 
w^as Rs. 1,550 from thathamedaydiTiA Rs. 23 from State lands, 

THIN-GA-DON. — A circle in the Maymyo township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district. It includes the villages of Thingadon and Thayetkon, 
and lies eight miles south-east of Maymyo. 

It had a population of one hundred and forty-four persons at the census 
of 1891. The thatkameda-iB.'^ paid in 1896 amounted to Rs. 400. Danu 
paddy is cultivated, 

THIN-GA-DON. — A stream in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin 
district. It rises near Ya-gyi, flows northwards for some eighty miles, and 
enters the Chindwin river a little below the village of Kin. 

The following explanation of the name is given: Kathaba, the Buddhist 
I eo-end priest, who convened the First Synod after Gaiidama*s 

" ® * death, retired to the Webula hills at the source of the 

Patol6n ' stream. His disciples followed him, but when they reached the 
Thingadon stream heard that he had died at the Alaungdaw Kathaba cave, 
so they went no further, but shook the dust from their robes and returned 
to India. Thinga means a priest’s robe and don to shake). 

THIN-GAN-BUT. — A circle in the Taungdwin-gyi township of Magwe 
district, including the single village of Thinganbiit. 

THI-NGE-DAW. — A village of two hundred and eighty houses in the Ava 
township of Sagaing district, six miles south-west of Ava. 

The village of Chaungu, forty-four houses, is part of the Thingedaw 
thugyi s jurisdiction. 

Thingedaw in the King’s reign had to supply children from eight to ten 
History Court Pages and this gave its name to the 

village. The parents of these children were allowed to 
work State lands irrigated by the Kandawkanhla tank, free of revenue. 

' THIN-MAUNG, — The Burmese name for Hsen Mawng 

THIN-NUT.— -;The Burmese name of Hsen Yawt 

THIN-TA-PAW. — A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan 
subdivision and district. ^ 
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In 1895-96 the population numbered six hundred and five persons, and the 
thaihameda amounted to Rs. 770, No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 

THIN-TAYA. — K revenue circle in the NatoOTi township, Myin^van sub- 
division and district r j c.. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand six hundred and sixty- 
five persons, and the tkathameda amounted to Rs. 2,030, No land revenue 
was collected in the circle. 

THIN-THL — A village in the Pakannge circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pak6k“ 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and twelve 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The amounted to Rs. 510 for 1897-98. 

THI-TA-YA. — A revenue circle and village with two hundred and fifty- 
three inhabitants, in the east of the Mintaingbin township of Lower Chin- 
d win district. 

The tkathameda amounted to Rs. 740 for 1896-97. 

THIT-CHO. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, twenty-three miles from Ye-u. 

The population numbers one hundred and sixty persons, who paid Rs. 460 
tkathameda revenue for 1896-97. They are all rice farmers. 

THIT-E-BIN. — A village in the U Taik circle of the State of Pang-tara, 
Myelat district of the Southern Shan States, due east of the Ngwe-kun- 
hmu^s village. 

In 1892 it contained one hundred and sixty-six houses, with a population 
of nine hundred and ninety-five persons, who paid Rs. 731 annual revenue, 

THI-GYI DAW. — A village in the Kabyu circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pa- 
kdkku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and 
ninety-four persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathatneda revenue amounted to Rs, 890 for 1897-98. 

THIT-KAUK-SEIK. — A village in the Thit-kauk-seik circle, Yeza-gyo 
township, Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of four 
hundred and forty-eight persons, according to the census of i8gr. 

The tkathameda amounted to Rs. 780 for 1897-98. 

THiT-KAUNG-DI.~"A revenue circle in the Taungdwin-gyaung town- 
ship, Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes a single village and paid a revenue of Rs. 530 in 1897, 

THIT-KOK-KWIN. — A circle in the Myingun township of Magwe dis- 
trict, including the villages of Thitkokkwin and Gwedaukkoa. 

THIT-KYI-DAW. — A village in the Myotha circle, Myaing township, 
Pak6kku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
eighty-tw’^o persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The to Rs. 360 for 1897-98. 

THIT-KYTTAING. — A revenue circle in the west of the Mintaingbin 
township of Lower Chindwin district, with seven hundred and seventy-six 
inhabitants. 
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It includes four villages, Thitkyitaing, Tliekk^-gyin, Kyauiigdaw and 
Sebyin. The thathamcda amounted to Rs. 1,410 for The products 

are paddy and bamboo. 

THIT-MYO-DAN. — A village in the Leya circle, Pakokku townshipj 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and seventy 
persons, acccording to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda revenue amounted to Rs. 410 for 1897-98. 

THIT-NYI-NAUNG. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and seventy-seven 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 279, included 
in that of Kyabyitkan. 

THIT-PIN-GYL — A village in the Kandein circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
eighty-seven persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of 
Rs. 360, included in that of Kanbyu. 

THIT-PIN-SHL — A revenue circle in the Myingyan townshipj subdivi- 
sion and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and forty-five persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs, 259. No land revenue was assessed 
in the circle. 

THIT-SEIN-BIM. — A village in the Ye Ngan State, Myelat district of 
the southern Shan States. 

In 1897 contained fifty-six houses, with a population of four hundred 
and thirty-six persons, and paid Rs. 322-8-0 revenue, 

THIT-SEIN-GYL — A village in the Sheinmaga township of Shwebo 
district, twenty-four miles from Shwebo town. It is an important trading 
station on the ’Irrawaddy river, and stands on the eastern slope of the Min- 
wun range. 

The population consists almost exclusively of traders and numbered one 
thousand four hundred and thirty-six persons in 1891. The annual reve- 
nue then was Rs, 5,01 3. 

THIT-SI-BIN-HLA.— A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u sub- 
division of Shwebo district, with four-and-a-half square miles of appro- 
priated lands. 

It has three hundred and ninety-seven inhabitants and sixty-two acres 
of cultivation. Paddy, jaggery and tkitsi are the chief products. The 
thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 910. Thitsibin-hia is 
sixteen miles from Ye-ii, in the Kacluma //zz/^y/ship. 

THIT-SON, — A village south of the Moyu. chatmg^ in the Shwegu sub- 
division of Bhamo district 

The inhabitants own sixty-four buffaloes and get an average yield of 
fifteen hundred baskets of paddy ; they do not work niayin. The thatha- 
meda revenue paid in 1B93 amounted to Rs. 400. The village is four feet 
under flood in the rains. 

THIT-TAT— A village in the Taung-nga-kut circle, Laung-she town- 
ship, Yawdwin subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of ninety- 
five persons and a revenue of Rs, 200 in 1897, 
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THIT-TAUNG. — A revenue circle in the Pagan township and sub- 
division of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered seven hundred and fifty persons, 
the tkaikameda amounted to Rs. 1,096, the State land revenue to Rs. 
627-2-0 and the gross revenue to Rs. 1,723-2-0. 

THIT-TAW-BYA SOUTH.— A village of twelve houses only in Ava 
township of Sagaing district, twenty-one miles south of Ava. 

THIT-YAIK— A village intheMayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, twenty-eight miles from Ye-u. 

The population numbers three hundred and forty-five persons, and the 
villagers are all engaged in paddy cultivation. The thathameda revenue 
for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 500. 

THIT-YAUNG. — A village in the circle of the -same name, in Kani town- 
ship of Lower Chindwin district. It lies at a distance of a quarter of a 
mile from the Chindwin river, on the main road from Kani to Pa-le. 

It has one hundred and ninety-three inhabitants, most of whom are 
cultivators ; paddy, jowar^ sessamum and peas are grown. The revenue 
for 1896-97 amounted to Rs, 310 from thathameda and Rs. 35 from State 
lands. 

THIT-YON.— A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 
and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered six hundred and sixty-two persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 924. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

TH6N-AING. — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered three hundred and seventy persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 474. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

THON-DAUNG. — A village of one hundred houses, three miles north of 
the Nyaungok chaung in the Ma-hlaing township, Northern subdivision 
of Meiktila district. 

About a mile north of the village are three stretches of soap-sand, neat 
the small hills which are said to have given its name to the village. Like 
many other villages in the township, Thdndaung has a great many tari and 
cocoanut palms. There is a small in near the village, which depends for 
its water-supply entirely on the rainfall. 

Thondaung in Burmese times was under the Nyaungok Bo Maimg Maik, 
but became a distinct jurisdiction when he was outlawed. 

THON-DAUNG-AING. — A village three-and-a-half miles from Pindal 5 
on the main road to Wundwin, in the Northern subdivision of Meiktila 
district, with a population of four hundred and eighty persons. 

It is one of the few favoured villages of the Subdivision, as it has a 
perennial water-supply, drawn from the Thinb6n stream. 

There are several ruined pagodas in the village, but their history is now 
forgotten. Bo Maung Min, the thugyi in Burmese times, organized a band 
of dacoits and kept up an intermittent warfare for many years with the 
Ti“hlaing Bo^ Maung San Gaing. 

38 
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THON-EIN. — A village in the Kyaukmi revenue circlcj Pathein-gyi 
township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, ten miles east“OOrth« 
east of headquarters. 

. It had a population of twenty persons at the census of 1S91 and paid 
“Ks. 60 thathameda-i^'yi. 

THON-LAN-BYL — A Chinbon village in the Thonlanbyi circle, Laung»she 
township, Yawdwin subdivision of Pak6kku district, with a population of 
eighty-one persons, and a revenue of Rs. 180 in 1897. 

TH6N-ZE. — ^The Burmese name of the Shan State of Hsum Hsai {q,v). 

■ THON-ZE-BE. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, east of the Irrawaddy river. 

It has one hundred and eighty-five houses and its population numbered 
in 1892 seven hundred and fifty persons approximately. The villagers are 
cultivators. 

THWE-NET. — A revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan subdivision 
of Myingyan district. 

In 189^-96 the population numbered four hundred and twenty persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 560. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

TI. — A village in the TIlin township, Pauk subdivision of Pak6kku 
district, with a population of fifty-three persons, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. no. 

Tl-DAW-MO. — A village in the Kaungmun-chauk-ywa circle, Pathein-gyi 
township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, seven teen-and-a- 
half-miles north-east of headquarters. 

It had a population of three hundred and thirty- one persons at the 
census of 1891. 

TI-GON. — A village in the Kya-u-yinon circle, Nga-singti township 
Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, south of Kya-u-yin. 

The village has forty houses, and the population numbered in 1897 
hundred and twenty persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

TI-GYAING. — A township in the Katha subdivision and district, with a 
population, according to the census of 1891, of seventeen thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-four persons, and an area of five hundred square miles. It is 
bounded on the east by the Irrawaddy river ; on the west by the Minwun hill 
range and the Kawlin and Wuntho townships ; on the north by the Katha 
andManl^ townships; and on the south by the Tagaung township of Ruby 
Mines district. 

The township in Burmese times was in the jurisdiction of the Myadaung 
wuTii and was called the Myadaung township. 

It formed until 1892 a part of the Myadaung subdivision, which was then 
in Katha district, but since that year Myadaung has been made over to Ruby 
Mines district and Tigyaing joined to the Katha subdivision. 

There were in 1897 forty-one ihugyis and eighty-four villages in the 
township. Seven items of revenue are collected, namely : — Thathameda 
Rs. 29,660, Rs. 7,152, taungya'^^. 315, mayin Rs. 2,762, fishery 

Rs; 23,740, excise Rs. 360, tobacco Rs. 2^280^ making a total of Rs. 64,269, 
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Ti-gyaing village is situated on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, and for 
a short time after the Annexation was the headquarters of Katha district. 
The name is derived by local etymologists from /zif? an umbrella, and kyaing 
a staff or ward of office. It is the headquarters of the present township 
and has a court-house, bazaar, combined telegraph and post ofEces, a ddk 
bungalow, forest office, and Military and Civil Police lines. The town, with 
its over-hanging pagodas, is very picturesque. It is a calling station for the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company's steamers, but trade does not seem to be 
noticeably rising. The exports are small and consist chiefly of 7igapi and 
dried-fish. 

The population of the township comprises Burmans, Shans, and a few 
Chinese. Their principal occupation is petty trading, cultivation, fishing 
and wood-cutting. 

The Gangaw range ends at Ti-gyaing on the Irrawaddy, after passing 
through the northern portion of the township. There are numerous large 
plains watered by numerous creeks in which there are fisheries, and there 
is much room for the extension of cultivation. Communications everywhere 
are easy at most seasons of the year. 

TI-GYAING. —A circle in the Katha subdivision of the district of that 
name, comprising four villages with four hundred and forty-three houses. 

In Burmese times Ti-gyaing was a small hamlet of some one hundred 
houses. After the Annexation, a court and a forest office were established 
and it became a flourishing town. 

There were in 1S97 ^ bazaar and inspection bungalow, Civil Police lines 
a police-station, and combined post and telegraph offices. The moat and 
stone fort were destroyed when the military quarters were built. The 
villagers are mostly traders and cultivators. 

There are a few Chinese. They pray, so the Burmans put it, to the nat 
Kyet-san-ni, having no proper place of worship. 

In the circle is a famous hill which adjoins the Mawlu and Made town- 
Legend. Mo-bnyin hill range. On its summit in 

olden times a city was built by two princes named Yanda 
Pyissi and Nanda Pyissi. During their reign the Chinese invaded the 
country and the two princes defended themselves at Myingin with a large 
force of cavalry : the places where their ponies and elephants were stalled 
are still called Myingyon and Singyon, and on the spot where the city was 
built the ruins of a stone fort are still to be seen. The Chinese were routed 
and the place where the victory was won was named Tayok Pauk. 

On the summit of the same hill is the Myata-theindan pagoda, built ac- 
cording to tradition, by King Thiri-dhamma Thawka. King Nara-padi- 
sithu went round the world on his Paung Sekkya, or magic barge and saw 
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In 1892 it contained fourteen houses, with a population oE fiftyTour per- 
sons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Lepai tribe and Sadan sub-tribe. 

TILL — A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin Hills. 
It lies on a hill east of the Klairon stream, south of Khein Kham and 
near the south end of the Yahow valley, and can be reached via Shiinkla, 
Sekurr, Hmunpi, and Khein Khan. 

In 1894 it had twenty houses. The resident chief was Lyen Yam. Tili 
is subordinate to Vannul and pays tribute to Falam. There is plenty of 
water along the road, but no good camping-ground. The village is not 
fenced. 

TI-LIN. — A township of the Pauk subdivision of Pakokku district, con- 
sisting of three deep valleys running north and south, is bounded on 
the east by the Pondaung range, on the west by the Chin hills and the 
Maw river, on the south by the Y'aw township, and on the north by the 
Gangaw subdivision. 

The hills are stony and barren, and very little cultivation besides paddy 
4s attempted, and even this only near the dififerent streams, so that in years 
of drought Tilin is liable to partial famine. 

The area of the township is four hundred and ninety-three square miles, 
and it has a population of twelve thousand two hundred and two persons, 
divided between seventy-three villages. The amount of revenue paid in 
1897 was Rs. 23,460. The headquarters are at Tilin village. 

In the central parts of the township some iron is found and worked into 

Industries dhas. Silk- worm rearing is practised, and the manufac- 

ture of silk and lacquerware is carried on to some extent. 
These industries are in the hands of the Taungthas (z;, infra et sub Pakok- 
ku). 

Tilin was at first a Sawbwashipj peopled by Shans, captives sent from 

History Mogaung. It extended north as far as Ka-Ie State and 

included all the country east of the Pondaung range 
as far as Myaing. During the reign of Naungdaw-paya, son of Alaung* 
paya, however, the Sawbwa rebelled and was defeated and deposed. A 
large part of his territoiy was taken away and a myothugyi sent to Tilin. 
About 1202 B.E, (1840, A.D.) Tilin came under the Wun of Yaw, who 
lived at Pauk. After the Annexation it was made into a township. 

About two miles south of Tilin is the famous Shwekungya-6k pagoda, 
said to have been erected by JSara-padi-sithu, King of 
Pagan. The story runs that whilst he was travelliiig in 
Maw river he saw^ a gold fish and pursued it, and eventually 
a deep pool under the cliff on which the pagoda now stands. 
A small tank was dug and the fish put in, and the tank was covered with a 
golden net, and a pagoda built over it ; hence the pagoda was called the 
Shwe-kun-gya-6k, ^ covered with a golden net."^ 

Near the Shwekun-gya-6k is a village of pagoda slaves with whom 
ordinary Burmans have no intercourse. No Burman will eat with them 
nor intermarry with them, nor may they come up into a house without 
permission. Their origin is not quite clear, but the common account is 
that some hundred years ago there was a great famine and almost the 
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whole country was deserted. A few families, some fourteen or so in number, 
who were starving, settled near the pagoda to live on the offerings made 
there, and so became pagoda slaves. They now number twenty house- 
holds. They were required in Burmese times to keep the precincts of the 
pagoda clean and clear off jungle. They now cultivate lands round the 
village." 

Scattered about the Tilin township, but chiefly in the central portion, 
TheTaungthas. generally in villages by theniselves, are found 

the iaungthas. i heir account of themselves is that 
they came from Popa hill in the east. The first families settled near the 
Kyawyaw creek, which flows into the Myittha river just above Min-ywa. 
When their numbers increased so that enough subsistence could not be 
found in this settlement, they determined to emigrate. The three head- 
men, who were brothers, discussed the question of the direction they 
should take, but the point was settled for them by the branching of a 
huge Nyaungbin in the settlement. One of its branches pointed north, 
the other east, and the third south, so one brother and his followers settled 
in Gangaw, the second in Tilin, and the third went down to Yawdwin. The 
tree is still pointed out. 

The language spoken by the Taungthas is quite distinct from Burmese, 
but is very much like Chinbok. The names of the most common articles 
and the roots of ail the principal verbs are the same in both languages. 
The men dress like Burmans, but the women, instead of the wear 
a white cotton petticoat reaching to the ankles and fastened round the 
waist with a belt of shells or silver wire. The Taungthas are devout Bud- 
dhists, but there is at the same time a good deal of nat worship among them. 
They are more industrious than the Burmans and as a rule, especially the 
women, are more robustly built. Their features are less Mongolian than 
of the type of the native of India. 

TI-LIN.~The headquarters of the township of the same name in the 
Pauk subdivision of Pakokku district. 

It is situated on the east bank of the Maw river and contained, in 1892 
one hundred and twenty houses, with a population of nine hundred and 
eighty-five persons, who paid Rs. 2,280 revenue. It lies on the Chin 
Hills frontier, and has a strong Burman police guard. 

The town w^as founded in no B.E. (748 A.D.), but was soon deserted 
Local etymology accounts for the name by the following tradition : — 

‘‘In 557 B.E. (1195 A..D.) Nara-padi Sithu, King of Pagan, visited 
Legend country and encamped near the site of the neighbour- 

^ * ing village of Tilin-ngb. The Royal umbrella was planted 

near the head of the king's sleeping-place. In the morning it was found that 
the umbrella had opened of its own accord to protect the Royal head from 
the rays of the rising sun. The king in gratitude built a pagoda and called 
it ‘ Htidawya/ the ‘ place of the Royal umbrella' : the pagoda is still to be 
seen. He also founded a village which be called ^ Htilin,' and this name was 
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^ village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the 

In 1894 it had thirty-seven houses, Kwa-le was the 
Tilun IS subordinate to Vanniil and pays tribute to Falam. 

• Northern Shan State of North Hsei 

m l^atitude 23 48 ongitude 98° 3', at a height of two thousand ^ 
and fifty feet, on the direct road from Wying Hsen Wi to W 
sixty miles distant from the capital 

Kachin Duwa of Kin Pat, which li 
north of the Ti Ma plain. The plain bestrides the valley 0 
and IS about four miles long and one mile wide. It contains t: 
ges of 1 1 Ma and Kung Hsa on the left bank of the river, and 
Long and Man Sang on the right bank. A little to the west of 1 
out of the Nam Ti valley are the Shan village of Pang Long an( 

the^lrpati° Vi ^ inhabited by Kach 

the peater part of the population. The Lahtawng and Lana 
are the most numerous. ^ 

^f.^dman lives at Na Long, and this is the p 
village, though the district is always spoken of as Ti Ma H 
where in the valley there is plenty of room for large camping- 
there good water is everywhere procurable from the Nam Ti 
tanes. Good grass is also to be got, and supplies of rice and r 
in very large quantities. The Nam Ti is abLt twenty years 
feet deep in Decemoer. In 1S9S the district had twenty Kach 
and three Palaung villages, with a population of about two thou' 

wooded'^°” consists of grass 

The Duwds village of Kiu Pat contains fifteen houses c 
Kachins, with a population of about eighty persons. It stands . 
a grassy hill, cleared of all trees, except for a thin belt which , 
Village. Two miles below is the chief Shan village of the circl 
bank of the Nam Ti. small amount of gold^ is washeTt 

Jh a ^ A r kyaung, and a five-day bazaar is I 

attended. A fair amount of trade is carried on with Nam Hkam 

mule caravans pass through the circle every year, but seldom st 

IIMMAW or TAMAW. — A Kachin village in Tract No 
district, situated m 23 48' north latitude and 97° 21' east lono-i 
In 1892 It contained seventeen houses, with a population o 1 
The headman has no others subordinate to him The inhabitar 

bVilate. ' ““ ‘SeewlS 

_TINAM._-A village of Chins of the Ybkwa tribe in the Sc 
Hills. It lies three miles south of Rawvan and can be reache 
leading south from the mule- track. eacnei 

1894 it had fifty hciuses. Yanhle was its resident chief 
Tinam is sligh ly stockaded and has plenty of wati ancl a go 
ground. The village is under the Ywabdn of Yokwa ^ 
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It includes a single village and paid a revenue or Rs. 530 in 1897. 

TIN-DU . — A village in the Tindu circle, Laung-she township, Yawdwin 
subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of twenty-one persons 
and a revenue of Rs. 450, in 1897. 

^ TIN-G AT.— A village in the Tingat circle, Pak6kku township, subdivi- 
sion and district, with a ‘population of one hundred and five persons, accord- 
ing to', theoensus of, i 891. ' 

The ikaikameda Rtaonnied to "Rs. 160 for 1897-98. 

TIN-GOK-PIN.— A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of four hundred and fifteen persons, ac- 
cording to the census of 1891, ‘and a revenue of Rs. 1,620. 

TINGRING,— A Kachin village in tract No. 34, Myitkyina district, situat- 
ed in 25° 50' north latitude and g6® 39' east longitude. 

In 1802 it contained sixteen houses, with a population of forty-three per- 
sons. The headman has'no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are 
of the Maran tribe. 

TINGRONG. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 20, Myitkyina district, 
situated in 25° 8' north latitude and 97® 39' east longtitude. 

In i8q2 it contained sixteen houses, wdth a population of fifty-seven per- 
sons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Maran tribe, 

TINGSIN. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 22, Myitkyina district, situated 
in 25^ 35' north latitude and 97® 58' east longitude. 

In 18921! contained twelve houses, with a population of sixty-two persons. 

TINGYA, — A Kachin village in Tract No, 18, Myitkyina district, situat- 
ed in 24^ 55' north latitude and 97® 55’ east longtitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty-five houses; its population was unknown. 
The headman has two others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of 
the Lepai tribe and wSadan sub-tribe. 

TIN-GYAUNG. — A village in the Tilin township Pauk subdivision of 
Pak6kku district, with a population of ninety -two persons, according to the 
census of i8qi, and a revenue of Rs. 200. 

TIN-GYI-GAN.— A revenue circle in the Pagan township, and subdivi- 
sion of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and eighty-five persons 
and the ihathameda amounted to Rs. 441. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

TIN HSA. — A Lepai Kachin village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan 
States, in Kap Na circle. 

It contained fifteen houses in 1894, with a population of ninety persons. 
The revenue paid was Rs. 3 per household : the people were paddy and maize 
cultivators by trade, and owned twenty bullocks, ten buffaloes and one 
hundred and thirty pigs. The price of paddy was eight annas the basket. 

TIN-TAT. — A village of the Southern Shan State of Keng Tung, It lies 
in the extreme north of the central valley of the State and has some forty 
houses and a monastery. 
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There are nine other villages in the district, together numbering two 
hundred and seventy-four houses^ according to the State records. Tin Tat 
is one of the districts of the Pet Ho Hoi of Keng Tung. 

TIPUI. — A village of Chins of the Haka tribe in the Southern Chin Hills* 
It lies fourteen miles north of Haka and is reached direct from Haka or by 
a branch road from the Falam-Haka mule-track. 

In i8q 4 it had one hundred and thirty houses. Shan Nya, Tin Tan, and 
Sir Hnin were the resident chiefs. 

Tipu! pays tribute to both Shwe Lyen and Lyen Mo. It is slightly stock- 
aded. There are good ramping-grounds with abundant water-supply. The 
people are mostly Lais, hut there are some Shunkla families. 

TI RL — A village in the north-east of the State of Nam Hkai, Myelat dis- 
trict of the Southern Shan States, close to the Loi Maw frontier. 

In i 8Q7 it contained twentv-scven hoiisf=^holds, with a population of one 
hundred and twentv-five persons. Only nineteen houses paid revenue, 
contributingRs. T52 between them. The people are Taungthu and have no 
irrigated lands. 

TIT-CHAN-BE. — A village in the Kandein circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
sixty- three persons, accordingto the census of iSgJ. 

The ihathameda amounted to Rs. 180 for 1897-98. 

TIYON or TIYA.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district, 
situated in 25® 52' north latitude and 97° 55' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained thirtv houses ; the population was not known. The 
inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe. The headman has no others subordinate 
to him. 

TI-ZAUNG. — A revenue circle of two hundred and ninety-nine houses, 
four miles north-east of Myinmu in the Myinmu subdhdsion of Sagaing dis- 
trict. 

The circle contains a large area of wufiagan land, which pays one-fourth 
of its produce to the great Kaung-hmu-daw pagoda near Sagaing. 

TIZERL.— A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin Hills. 
It lies near the Whenoh village of Tizerl and can be reached via Yalkum 
and Loteron. 

In 1894 it had sixteen houses. The resident chief was Hmunlwa. Tizerl 
is subordinate to Vannul and pays tribute to Falam. 

TIZERT or TWILAL— A village of Chins of the Whenoh tribe in the 
Central Chin Hills. It lies twelve miles west of Katapyal and is reached via 
that village. 

In 1894 Vantiao was its resident chief. It pays tribute to Falam. 

Tlzert is called Twilai by the Northern Chins. The village was disarmed 
in 1893 and is slightly stockaded. There is good camping-ground with good 
water-supply to the north-west 

TLANGYAWLor TLANGKWEL.--A village of Chins of the Whenoh 
tribe in the Central Chin Hills, West of Shitignai, 

.In' 1894 it had twelve houses. Tirra Kal was its resident chief. Tlang- 

yawl pays tribute to Falamv 
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ILAO or KLA.—A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central 
Chin Hills, it lies low down in a valley half a mile by track north of the 
Klao stream, and can be reached vi& Shunkla and Yatlier, eighteen miles 
from Falani post. 

In 1894 it had one hundred and forty houses. Vannul was its resident chief. 
Tlao is the Yahow capital and pays tribute to Falam. There are good 
camping-grounds all along the Tiao stream, with water all the year round. 
The village is in four hamlets, each surrounded by a hedge. It could best be 
attacked from the road, as the ascent from the stream is easy and the track 
good. 

TL9RRTAUNG or TWETTEN.— A village of Chins of the Tashon 
tribe in the Central Chin Hills. It lies four miles east of Songwa and can 
be reached via Hmunli and Songwa, fifteen miles east of Falam. 

In 1894 it had fifty houses. Kwahmon was the resident chief. 

TIorrtaung is a Shunkla village and pays tribute to Falam. It is undefend- 
ed ; plenty of water can be drawn from a small stream near, and good camp- 
ing-ground is available. 

TOK-HLAUNG. — A circle in the Myothit township of Magwe district, in- 
cluding the villages of Kanzwe and Kanthit. 

TOKLAING or MWITUN. — A village of Chins of the Siyin tribe in the 
Northern Chin Hills. It lies seven-and-a-half miles west of Fort White 
and is reached by the mule road from Fort White to old Fort White (Tok- 
laing).. 

In 1894 it had eighty houses. The resident chief was Nokatung, 

Toklaing is inhabited by the Toklaing clan of Siyins. It was destroyed 
in 1889 and site confiscated for a post; the people then 
History. settled down in Pomba, Shak, and Yo, all of which were 
destroyed in the expedition of 1892-93. The settlers were 
disarmed and returned to their original site in the year following and 
Kamlainig, the chief, was deported to Kindat Jail, where he died. Noka- 
tung was then appointed chief, Kamlaung^s son being rejected. Nokatung 
has visited Rangoon. 

The village is not stockaded and is easily attacked. Water is brought in 
by leads. Camping-grounds are available either above, on the site of old 
Fort White near the water-supply, or near the village by the Mwiiwun and 
Ne Kui streams, 

T6K-SU, — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district, wdth a population of two hundred and forty persons, according to 
the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 510. 

TOK-TA-TOK. — A village near the Mu river in Taz^ township, Ye-u 
subdivision of Shwebo district. 

The population in 1891 numbered seven hundred and forty-five persons. 

The chief crop is paddy. The fhathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted 
to Rs. 1,135. village is twenty miles from Ye-u. 

TON. — A revenue circle in the Mingin township and subdivision of Up- 
per Chindwin district, including four villages. 

It paid a revenue of Rs. 1,467 in 1897. 
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t 6N. — A revenue circle in the Salin-gyi township of Lower Chindwin dis- 
trict includingTon^ Ywa-thit, Tandaw-gyi, Al^daw and Thegaw-gyi villages, 
with one thousand and fifteen inhabitants. It lies along the right bank of 
the Chindwin river. 

The revenue amounted to Rs 2,690, from thathameda^ for 1896-97. 

TON-BAN. — A revenue circle in the Mingin township and subdivision of 
Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes one village only and paid a revenue of Rs. 510 in 1897. 

TON-BAW. — A revenue circle in the Katha subdivision and district, 
Half way between the Katha and Yeb6k circles. 

It included in 1897 four villages, wdth ninety-two houses. It pays an 
annual ikathameda tax of Rs. 870, kaukkyt Rs. 64, mayin Rs. 71, and 
taungya Rs. 36. 

TON-BO. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shw^ebo district, twenty miles from Ye-u. 

The population numbers ninety-four persons : paddy cultivation is the chief 
industry. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 220. 

TuN-BO. — A village in the On-gyaw revenue circle, Patheingyi town- 
ship, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, thirteen miles" east of 
headquarters. 

It had a population of two hundred and ten persons at the census of 1891, 
and paid Rs. 470 thathafnedaAzx. It was formerly a military outpost. 

tOn-bo.— A village of one hundred and fifty houses in the Sagaing 
subdivision and district, eighteen miles north-east of Sagaing. 

The manufacture of lime is carried on to an inconsiderable extent. 

TON-DIN. — A village in the Laung-she township, Yawdwin subdivision 
of Pakdkku district, with a population of forty-one persons and a revenue 
of Rs. 70. 

TON-GAN. — A revenue circle in the west of the Mintaingbin township 
of Lower Chindwin district, with eight hundred and sixty-four inhabitants. 

The circle includes eight villages : Shwelan, Thazi, Padaukkbn West, 
Chinbyitkyin taung, Chinbyitkyin myauh, Pyawbwekyin, T6ngan, and Pa- 
daukkdn East. The villagers are chiefly cultivators and bamboo mat-makers. 

The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 2,340, from ihaihameda, and 
Rs. 57 from State-lands. 

TONG LONG.— A village in the South Riding of the Northern Shan 
State of Mang Lon West. 

It is in charge of the htamdng of Ung Tung and lies not far from that 
village. There were nine houses and a population of fifty-three persons in 
April 1891. Upland and lowland rice and some cotton were cultivated. 
The people seem to have a good deal of Yang Lam blood in them. 

TONG NA.— A village of nineteen houses standing on a low hill on the 
east bank of the Nam Hpa, in the Ko Kang circle of the Northern Shan State 
,of North Hsen Wi (Theinni). 

- The residents are Las and migrated here from Son Mu many years ago. 
There are also five households of Shans, who had just settled in the village 
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at the beginning of 1892, htsi&ts di pongyi kyaung v^iih. six monks. The total 
population in 1892 numbered one hundred and nine persons, and agriculture 
was the general occupation. About an hundred acres of irrigated land were 
worked along the banks of the Nam Hpa, besides twice that quantity of 
highland rice. A few pack animals were kept to carry the grain for sale to 
opium-cultivating Chinese villages. A small five-day bazaar is held, but the 
attendance is confined to the villages in the immediate neighbourhood. 

t6 N-G6N. — A village in the Taung-by6n-Ng^ Anauk circle, Madaya 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, west of Pinya. 

It has thirty houses and its population numbered in 1897 one hundred 
and twenty persons approximately. The villagers are coolies. 

TONGSHIEL. — A village of Chins of the Sokte (Nwengal) tribe in the 
Northern Chin hills. It lies nine miles north-west of Tiddim,and is reached 
from Tiddim via Laibo, three miles: Laikem ford, three-and-a-half miles; 
thence, ascending to the north-east, two and-a-half miles. 

It has twenty-five houses. The resident chief is Shwungnul. The in- 
habitants are Kanhow immigrants: they were in 1893 disarmed and driven 
out of Mwial, where they had settled after being burnt out of Tiddim. 
Tongshicl is subordinate to Howchinkup. There is good water-supply from 
two streams on the north and south of the village* 

TONG TA. — A village in the Mong Hsim district of the Southern Shan 
State of Keng Tung. It is fifty-two miles west of the capital and a stage on 
the main Keng Tung road. 

The village has eleven houses. The Nam Hsim is crossed here. In 
the dry months the river is fordable, but the crossing must be made by boat 
after heavy rains. 

TONG TA. — Latitude 21® 20'; longitude 99° 25'. A ferry over the 
Nam Hsim, on the northern road from Keng Tung to the Kaw terry* The 
river is fifty yards wide, with a rapid current, by two-and-a-half feet deep 
in March. In the rains it has to be crossed by boat. There is one boat at 
the ferry. 

The village is on the right bank and contained fifty houses in 1894. 
The best camping-ground is on the left bank. No large supplies are obtain- 
■■ able.. ■ ' ' 

TONG UN. A Shan village in the Mong Set circle of the Northern 
Shan State of South Hsen Wi. 

It had only just been established in March 1892 and then contained two 
houses, with a population of eleven persons. There was a commencement 
of upland rice cultivation, to be followed the next year with paddy on 
irrigated land. 

TON-GYL — A revenue circle in the Taungdwin-gyaung township, Mingin 
subdivision of Upper Chindwin district 

It includes one village only and paid a revenue of Rs. uioo in 1897. 

TON-GYL — A village in the Nga-singu township, Madaya subdivision of 
Mandalay district, on the river bank between Yedaw and Sa-gyet. 

It has two hundred and sixty houses, with a population of one thousand 
and forty persons, on an approximate calculation made in 1897. The vil- 
lagers are traders and cultivators. In the village is the Su-daungbyi pagoda* 
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t 6N“H6N. — A village in the Kodaung township of Ruby Mines district} 
situated in the hills north of the Shweli river, about sixty miles north-east 
of Momeik. 

Tdnhon and the neighbouring village of Lwe-saing offered considerable 
resistance to a military column sent to restore order in 1892, and the Duiva 
of Tonhon, Matinhla, a man of considerable infiuenccj fled to China, His 
brother, Waranaw, is Duwa of Manpat (^. In 1893-94 Matinhla was 
induced to return to his village and did excellent service against the outlaws 
who were still giving trouble, and he has since done good service in charge 
of the tract df hilly country on the right bank of the Shweli, west of the 
Lwewein circle His charge includes the Chauktaung and contains in all 
forty-two Kachin and four Palaung villages. 

T6N-H6n or TINKHON.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 3, Bhamo 
district, situated in 28® 36' north latitude and 97^ i i' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained fifteen bouses, with a population of forty-six persons. 
The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of 
the Lepai tribe and Lawhkum sub-tribe, and own no cattle. There is good 
camping-ground, and water can be had from two small streams. 

TON HONG. — A township in the Katvn No or North Riding of Mang 
Lon West, Northern Shan States. It lies to the north of Na Lao, in a little 
bay in the hills west of the Salween ridge and running into the Tang Yan 
plain. 

Next to Nawng Hkam this is the most prosperous township in the Mang 
Lon State. There were in 1892 sixteen villages in Ton Hung, with one 
hundred and eighty houses. The amount of lowland paddy-land is con- 
siderable and some quantity of sugarcane and areca-nut is also cultivated. 
Towards the Salween much betel vine leaf is grown and there are extensive 
orange groves, here as elsewhere, however, quite untended. The bazaar, 
though not so large as that at Nawng Hkam, is of some pretensions, and 
there are twelve resident traders, with a couple of hundred pack bullocks. 
Numbers of people from Tang Yan and Mong Keng come to the bazaar. 
There is a notable banian tree grove at T5n Hong. 

The township is picturesque and attractive. The revenue paid is nearly 
one-half of the total amount collected in the Kawn No. There is consider- 
able room for expansion and probably twice the population existing in 1893 
(one thousand one hundred and eight persons) could find ground to culti- 
vate. 

The hiamdng of the circle fled on the assumption of authority by Ton 
Hsang, and returned with Sao Maha in 1893. During the 
History. disturbances which followed all the Ton Hong villages 

"were burnt. No recent details are available, but it is certain that most 
of the villages have been rebuilt, and probably the former prosperity has 
been restored. 

Ton Hong is notable as the birth-place of Hkun Sang, the Sawbwa of 
North Hseo Wi. The hfamongskip of Ton Hong was hereditary in his 
family, 

TON HONG. — A village in the Mong Pat township of the Northern Shan 
State of South Hsen Wi. 

' ■ It had twenty-nine houses in 1897. The people are Shans, and number 
Wit# and one adults and fifty-three children. The only occupation 



The villagers own twenty-five buffaloes and grow paddy. 
t 6N-MA-TET. — A revenue circle in the Uyu township, Lega-yaing sub- 
division of Upper Chindwin district, including six villages. 

TON NUM. — A Shan village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan State? 
in Mong Si district. 

It contained eighteen houses in 1894, ^ population of sixty persons. 

The revenue pafd was two rupees per household, and the people were 
paddy cultivators by occupation, and owned forty bullocks, fifteen buffaloes 
and five ponies. The price of paddy was eight annas the basket. 

TON PE. — A circle in the Northern Shan Stale of Hsi Paw. It is in 
charge of a nebaing and is bounded on the north-east by Loi Mawk, on the 
north-north-west by Nam Sam, on the east by SfeMun and Nam Lan, on the 
south by Tawng Tek and on the west by Nawng Kwang. 

It included ten villages in 1898 and had a population of nine hundred 
and thirty-three persons. In the same year it paid Rs. 1,747-8-0 net 
revenue, and supplied three hundred and sixty-five baskets of paddy. It 
had also nine hundred and eight thanatpet trees, for which Rs. 103-8-0 were 
rendered. The population is engaged in paddy cultivation, both upland and 
lowland. 

TON POK. — A small village of Las, situated on a low hill overlooking 
the Nam Hpa, in the Ko Kang circle of the Northern Shan State of North 
Hsen Wi (Theinni). 

In 1892 there were six houses, with a population of twenty-three persons. 
They settled here from S6n Mu many years ago, and cultivate about fifty 
acres of irrigated rice land and twice that area of highland cultivation. 

t 6N-WA. — A village of Chintong Chins in the Southern Chiu Hills. It 
lies fifteen miles south-east of Shurkwa arid is reached from Min-ywa 
across several ridges and small streams. 

In 1 894 it had one hundred and forty houses. Nunkon, Sabo and Tirkaw 
were its resident chiefs. There is no stockade and the water-supply is bad, 
but a camp can be formed inside the village between the two small wells. 
Tonwa formerly paid blackmail to the Ydkwas, but their claims are now 
disallowed. It was partially disarmed in 1895. A small amount of rice is 
available. 

t 6N-YWA. — A revenue circle in the Sa-Ie township. Pagan subdivision 
of Myingan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered six hundred and five persons and the 
ihathamida amounted to Rs, 923. No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 

TOWl 6N. — A Kachin village in Ruby Mines district, situated in 23° 
47' north latitude and 97° 47' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty houses ; the population was not known. 
The inhabitants are of the Maran tribe and Lana sub-tribe. 
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TRINMAVV or LOIMAW. — A Kacbin villa^^e^in Tract No. 2, Bhamo 
district, situated in 23® 45' north latitude and 97^ 2' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty houses, with a population of sixty persons. 
The headman has two others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of 
the Lepai tribe and Kara sub-tribe, and own twenty bullocks and thirty 
buffaloes. 

TSINGHSANG (SING HSANG), — A village on the eastern side of the 
Salween river, in the Ko Kang circle of the Northern Shan State of North 
Hsen Wi (Theinni), It is situated at a height of four thousand seven hun- 
dred feet, on the hills overhanging the Salween, midway between the 
Singhsang and Man Pang ferries. 

In 1892 it contained twelve houses, with a Chinese population of sixty- 
two persons. They cultivate the poppy, maize and hill-rice. The village 
is built on a flat terrace, at the western end of which is a fine banian tree. 

TSUN-KANG (SUN-KANG).— Called by the Shans Man Mali, a village 
on the east side of the Salween river, in the Ko Kang circle of the Northern 
Shan State of North Hsen Wi (Theinni). It stands on the summit of a high 
spur north-east of Kin Pwi, at a height of 5,700 feet. 

It hadonly just been built in January 1892 and contained then five houses, 
with a Chinese population of twenty-three persons. The new settlers 
owned six buffaloes and eight bullocks and had already cultivated a consider- 
able area with hill rice and poppy. From here a road follows the summit 
of the Salween ridge by which a lightly-laden man can reach the Taw Nio 
bazaar in four days. 

TU-GYAUNG. — A village near Shwegu town, in the subdivision of that 
name of Bhamo district. Some fnayin paddy is cultivated. 

TUKU. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 7, Bhamo district, situated in 23® 
40' north latitude and 97® 25' east longitude. 

In i8q 2 it contained thirty-tw'O houses, with a population of seventy-seven 
persons. The headman has two others subordinate to him. The inhabit- 
ants are of the Lepai tribe and Kara sub-tribe, and own seven bullocks 
and six buffaloes. Tuku lies on the Man Si-Nam-Hkam trade route. There 
is good camping-ground in the paddy-fields below the village, with plenty 
of water and grass. 

TU-MAUNG.— -A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, eight miles from Ye-ii town. 

The population numbers five hundred and twenty-se%’en persons and the 
area under cultivation is five hundred and thirty-four acres, chiefly of paddy. 
There is a considerable industry in the shape of manufacture of lacquer- 
ware, fans, bowls, stands, and the like. For 1896-97 the thathameda 
revenue amounted to Rs. 1,160. 

TU NAW. — A Chinese and Kachin village in North Hsen Wi, Northern 
Shan State, in Ho Tao circle. 

It contained sixteen houses in 1894? with a population of ninety-six per- 
sons. The revenue paid was Rs. 3 per household, and the people were 
paddy, maize, and opium cultivators by occupation, and owned twenty-five 
! bullocks, twelve buffaloes, two ponies and one hundred and eighty pigs. 
Thfe price of „ paddy was eight annas the basket* 
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TUN-BIN.— A revenue circle in tbe Kindat townsVip and subdivision of 
Upper Cbindwin district, containing two villages, with an approximate area 
of one-and-a-half square miles of appropriated lands. 

The population in 1891 numbered one hundred and ninety persons and 
the revenue amounted to Rs. 481. 

TUN-DON. — A revenue circle in the Pathein-gyi township, Amarapura 
subdivision of Mandalay district, including two villages. 

Tiindon village is situated seven-and-a-half miles east-north-east of head- 
quarters. It had a population of three hundred and ten persons at the census 
of 1891, and paid Rs. 657 ihath anted and Rs. 726 land revenue. 

TUNGHLWU.NG, — A village of Chins of the Tashon tribe in the Central 
Chin Hills. It lies four miles north of Yalta and can be reached vid Hmunli 
and Yalta. 

In 1894 it had fifteen houses. The resident chief was Koom Sung. 
Tung-hlwung is a Shunkla village related to Hmunli and pays tribute to 
Falam. Water is scarce at and near the village. 

TUNGSHA. — Also called Hwang Sow Hpa or Kaldng, a Chinese village 
on the eastern side of the Salween river, in the Ko Kang circle of the 
Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi {Theinni). It stands at a height of 
three thousand five hundreid feet, on the shoulder of a steep spur running 
down to the Salween, and numbered in 1892 six houses, with a total popu- 
lation of forty persons. 

The villagers cultivate wide fields of opium on the slopes above the vil- 
lage, besides a considerable area of hill rice. 

TtJNG SING — A village in the Mong Heng circle of the Northern Shan 
State of South Hsen Wi. 

It is situated at the foot of the hills which form the boundary with 
Mang Lon and contained in April 1892 eight houses, with a population of 
thirty-seven persons. Lowland paddy cultivation was the chief occupation. 

TUNGTUUNG. — A village of Chins of the Kanhow tribe in the Northern 
Chin Hills. It lies one-and-a-half miles east of the road to Tunzan from 
: Tiddim, and is reached by that road. 

In 1894 it had twenty-five houses. The resident chief was Put Vum. 
The people are Kanbows and are subordinate to Howchinkup. The village 
is not stockaded and has been disarmed. There is a fair water-supply. 

TUN HSO. — A circle in the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi. 
It lies on the range of hills forming the western boundary between North 
Hsen Wi and Tawng Peng States and adjoining Mong Mit, and consists of 
wooded hills. 

In 1898 it had three Kachin and one Lihsaw village, with forty houses 
; and a population of about two hundred persons. 

The main village contains ten houses and a population of about fifty pcr- 
i sons and is situated on a wooded ridge of the main range. 

TUNTUL — A village of Chins of the Tash6n tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies in a valley on the north slope of the hills to the south of 
the Manipur river and east of Falam, and can be reached Saungt^, 
seventeen miles ; or via Saungtfe, Ngan Yawf, and Lyent^, twenty-four miles. 
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TWET-NI.— A village in Kan-anauk circle, Pang-tara State, Myelat 
district, of the Southern Shan States, in the hills south-west of Pangtara 
main village. 

It contained in 1897 thirty-nine houses, with a population of three hundred 
and fifteen persons, and paid Rs. 177 annual revenue. 

TWEYAT. — A village of Chins of the Tashon tribe ip the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies on a spur south of the Manipur river running down to Tweya 
ford, and can be reached via Saungtfe near Tunti, distant twenty-three 
miles. j. 

In 1894 it had twenty-five houses. The resident chief was Hie Mon. 
Tweyat is a Kweshin village and pays tribute to Falam, andsome of the 
families are under Haka influence. There is neither good camping-ground 
nor water close to the village, but there are both in a valley one mile distant 
to the west. The village has a weak fence round it. 

twin.— -A revenue circle in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin dis- 
trict, including the villages of Twinkdnbaw, Twind^, Chindaung, Ywathit, 
Linp&nyi, Taungpyauk and Lechi. 

It numbers one thousand seven hundred and sixty-three inhabitants. 
The main road from Palb to Kani passes through it. The revenue for 
1896-97 amounted to Rs. 3,900, from thaihameda^ and Rs. 55 from the 
lease of the Twin fisheries. Paddy, /oraar and sessamum are the principal 
products, and these are raised for home consumption only. 

TWIN. — A village near the edge of a lake in the crater of an extinct 
volcano, which rises from a ridge of hills about three miles north-east of 
Semyb, in the Budalin township of Lower Chindwin district. 

The summit of the ridge is seven hundred and forty-seven feet above sea 
j level. The ridge runs in a north-easterly direction and 

The Vo.cano. j^eets the Chindwin river at right angles at Shwezayb. 
(There is another village of the same name on the south edge of the ridge.) 
The crater is a circular basin two thousand 5?ards in diameter and four 
hundred feet deep. The lake is four thousand" and two hundred feet broad 
and some one hundred feet below the level of the river ; it has a greatest 
depth of one hundred and eight feet and is of a bright green colour, tasting 
strongly of sulphate of soda; the sand at its bottom is black. There are 
several small clumps of toddy, cocoanut and plantain trees round the edge 
of the lake. The earthquake of June 1897 was distinctly felt at the vil- 
lage of Twin on the edge of the lake, the water of which was much dis- 
turbed for several minutes and sub-sided several feet, subsequently rising 
to its normal height. Shocks of earthquake are frequently felt in villages 
within a radius of eight miles of Twin. The water in the lake rises in the 
hot weather when the water in the Chindwin river falls, and falls six feet in 
the rains when that river is at its highest. 

A peculiar insect is found during the rains in its waters ; it is known as the 
Twin po and is about an inch long and a tenth of an inch thick ; the villagers 
catch the Twin po in nets of coarse cloth, dry them in the sun, and finally 
after frying eat them with pickled tea, and consider them a great delicacy. 

The residents of Twin village and also cats, dogs and fowls suffer from a 
kind of skin disease which resembles leprosy, except that it is of a merely 
temporary nature, seldom lasting more than a few weeks. 
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TWIN. — A lake in the Upper Chindwin district Vide Twin village. 

TWIN-BYU. — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadauiig township, Pagan 
subdivision, of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered seven hundred and twenty -five per- 
sons and the tkatha 7 neda amounted to Rs. ijOOO. No land revenue w^as col- 
lected in the circle, 

TWIN-GYI. — A circle in the Natmauk township of Magwe district, in- 
cluding the villages of Thityadaing, Hpalanbin, Gwe-gyauiig, Aingzauk and 
Twingyi. 

TWIN-GYI. — A village of twenty-one houses in the Kyaukyit township, 
Myinmu subdivision of Sagaing district, three miles from Kyaukyit. 

The villagers are chiefly cultivators, and the crops raised are maize, gram 
and wheat. 

TWIN-LAT. — A revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan subdivision 
of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered six hundred and ninety persons, and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,320. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. 

TWIN-MA NORTH,— A village in the Oyin circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and 
seventy-two persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,280 for 1897-98. 

TWIN-MA SOUTH— A village in the Oyin circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and 
six persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 640, in- 
cluded in that of Twinma North. 

TWIN-NG£. — A circle in the Maymyo township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, including three villages. 

Twinng^ village is nine miles south-west of Maymyo and has a popula- 
tion of two hundred and sixty-one persons, according to the census of 1891. 

It was formerly the headquarters of the old Twdnngb township. 

TWIN-NGJ), — Formerly the headquarters of the present Thabeikkyin 
township of Ruby Mines district. 

It has a population of eight hundred and seventy-five persons and is 
situated on the left bank of the Irrawaddy river, about a mile inland. The 
inhabitants are Burmans and Shans. 

TWIN-YWA. — A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision 
of Myingyan district. 

In i 89'5-96 the population numbered five hundred and thirty persons and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 644. No land revenue w^as collected in 
the circle. 

TWITUM.— A village of Chins of the Kanhow tribe in the Northern Chin 
Hills. It lies north of Tiddim and Tunzan, and is reached by a Chin path 
from Tunzan. 

in 1894 it had thirty houses. The resident chief was Lyindai. 

The people are Dims, subordinate to Howxhinkup. Twitum has been dis- 
armed. ^ Water is obtained in fair quantity from holes in a stream-bed east 
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TZERRT. — A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies on the summit of a spur running southwards to the junction 
of the Tlao and Klairon streams, and can be reached via Shunkla and 
Yatlier, about nineteen miles. 

In 1894 it had one hundred houses. The resident chief was Kotinboi. 

It is subordinate to Vannul and pays tribute to Falam. There is not 
much water and no good camping-ground near the village, but there are 
good camps anywhere along the stream to the east. 

U.— A revenue circle in the. Taungdwing-j'aung township, Mingin sub- 
division of Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes ten villages and paid Rs 3,759 revenue in 1897. The 
whole of the land in the circle is State land. 

U village was the residence of a sime-hmu in Burmese times and the 
circle thugyi is still given that title. The last shwe-hmu, Nga Bya, mur- 
dered an Assistant Commissioner. 

U-D.AUNG.— A circle in the Madaya township and subdivision of Man- 
dalay district, on the Irrawaddy river, including five villages. 

U-daung village, east of the Irrawaddy, had sixty-seven houses and a 
population in 1897 of two hundred and sixty-eight persons, approximately. 
The villagers are cultivators. 

U-DAUNG,— A village in the Induing township, Tantabin subdivision 
of Shwebo district, on the Paungwa stream, fifty-seven miles from Ye-u, 

The population in 1891 numbered sixty-five persons, mostly paddy cul- 
tivators. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 130. 

U-DA-YA.— A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 
and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered six hundred and twenty persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 864. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

_ U-DEIN, — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of Mandalay 
district, north of Powa North. 

It had one hundred and twenty houses, with a population of four hundred 
and eighty persons, on an approximate calculation in 1897. The villagers 
are cultivators. 

U-DI. — A circle of a dozen small group of houses within the old city- 
walls of what was once the city of Ava, in the Ava township of Sagaing 
district. 

Udi village has twenty-nine houses, and the whole circle four hundred 
and two houses. The Udi thugyi has subordinate village headmen at 
Mi-thwe-daik, thirty-four houses ; Bhm&, sixteen houses ; Singyon, thirty 
houses; Pyinsanya, twenty-nine houses; and Mingala or Gandagayit, 
twenty-five houses. Mat-making is carried on in most quarters of Udi: 
limes are sold extensively. The ruins of the Laya-dat-kyi kyaung are of 
some antiquarian interest. 

Near Udi is a beautiful masonry kyaung, visible from the river. It is 
known as the " Maha-aungmye-b6nyan.’' It was built by Mb Nu, Queen 
of Bagyidaw, and restored by her daughter, Minddn Min's Queen and mother 
of Thibaw, in about 1236 B.E. (1874 A.D.). It is now disused. 


of Thibaw, in about 1236 B.E. (1874 A.D.) 
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Besides ibis kyaung there is the Lawka Tbayanbu pagoda near the old 
Ava fort. This was used as a military signaling station 
Antiquities. Occupation. 

UDIGIRI-RATA.— The classical or Buddhistic name of Mogaung {q.v.) 
U-GYI. — -A revenue circle in the Mingin township and subditision of 
Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes two villages and paid a revenue of Rs. 360 in 1897. 
U-HNAUK. — A revenue circle in the west of the Mintaingbin township 
of Lower Chindwin district, with two thousand two hundred and four in- 
habitants. 

There are sixteen villages in the circle: U-hnauk, Yeshin, '^wa-tha, 
Talainggan, Thayetkan, Nyaungyinldn, Me-ywa, Thazi, Kandaing, Kobin, 
Yaungwin, Aungchantha, Wa-gyi-daw, Kaiwo, Padaukkdn and \V mpin- 
chaing. Most of the people are cultivators, the main crops being paddy 
and jowar; a few make their living by the manufacture of bamboo mats. 

The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 4,660, from fhathameda, and 
Rs. 72 from State-land rent. 

U-LAUK.— A village on the left bank of the Irrawaddy river in Myitkyina 
district, containing in 1891 two houses of Shan-Burmese and fourteen 
of Kachins, of which one was of the N’kum, two of the Marip, three of the 
Lahtawng, four of the Singma Sadaw, and four of the Makaung Lahtawng 
tribe. 

The Kachins came down in 1887 from Makaung hill, three days distant 
to the east. They work taungya and lepok the Shans work some ye~gya, 
and own ten buffaloes. 

An easy road leads to Katkyo over the plain, only one stream, the Nation 
near Maingmaw, intervening, and this is easily fordable. There is also a 
road to Nampaung on the Nantabet, from which it is half a day’s march to 
Talaw. 

UMADYET. — A Palaung village of seventeen houses in the Kun Ha 
circle of Tawng Peng State, Northern Shan States. 

It has a population of thirty-five males, thirty-two females, twenty-three 
boys and sixteen girls ; they cultivate hill paddy and own forty-one cattle 
and two ponies. There are two zayats and a monastery. The villagers are 
of the Ruker Pa-le tribe. 

U M ANG. — A village in the Ho Ya circle of the South Hsen Wi Northern 
Shan State, situated under the Loi Ling range, east of the main village of Ho 


There were in March 1892 nine houses, with a population of 61 persons, 
exclusively engaged in lowland rice cultivation, 

U MA SAWN. — A Palaung village of eighteen houses in the Kun Hai 
circle of Tawng Peng State, Northern Shan States. 

It had a population in 1897 of forty-two men, forty-seven women, twenty- 
two boys and thirty-three girls. They cultivated tea and a little hill paddy, 
and owned sixty-one cattle and ten ponies. The village has a large plank 
and brick monastery and four zayats. The villagers are of the Pa-le tribe 
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UM LA. — A ’Vang Lam village in the Man Hpai circle of the Northern 
Shan State of South Hsen Wi. It lies north-west of the main village, at 
a distance of about two miles. 

There were twenty-four houses in March 1892, with one hundred and 
seven inhabitants. These were said to be Yang Lam, but there was certainly 
a strong admixture of Shan blood, if indeed some of the villagers were not 
pure Shans. The village is divided into two parts, east and west, at some 
little interval Between them is a pongyi kyaimg, which had in 1892 
seven officiants. The Shan affinities of the inhabitants appeared in the cul- 
tivation of some irrigated rice land. A considerable area of hill land was 
also cropped with rice and cotton. 

UNG TUNG. — A township in the Kawn Tauot South Riding of Mang 
Lon West, Northern Shan States. It lies between Manloi and Ho Nga and 
is in charge of a ht among. 

There were five villages in the township, with fifty-nine houses, in 1892. 
Hill rice is the chief crop, but some cotton and great quantities of pine- 
apples are also grown. An entire village in 1892 left the township to settle 
in the Man S^ township of Mong Hsu, in the Southern Shan States. The 
whole of the soil in the neighbourhood of UngTling is said to be very poor, 
and until there is no room elsewhere, there is not much probability of an 
increase of the population in this or any other part of the South Riding. 

UNG TUNG. — A village in the South Riding of the Northern Shan State 
of Mang Lon V/est It is situated in the south-west of the State, a few miles 
from Man Loi and not far from the Mong Hsu frontier. 

The village is the residence of a htamong^ who has charge also of four 
other villages. There is a good deal of land available for paddy cultivation, 
but the people seem to prefer the more, laborious system of dry up land fields. 
This seems to be due to the fact that, though they call themselves Shans, 
there is a strong strain of Yang Lam blood in them. In April 1892 there 
'Were twenty-one houses, with a population of one hundred and eleven 
persons. They cultivate a good deal of cotton and some fields of pine- 
apples. There is a monastery which had in 1892 eight inmates. Ung Tiing 
stands at a height of three thousand feet. 

UNKWUN. — A village of Chins of the Sokte (Nw’engal) tribe in the 
Northern Chin Hills, it lies eight miles west of Tiddim, north of Mwail, 
and can be reached by a road from Tiddim to Nawn village and thence to 
Nawn Ford and up the Mwel-haim spur. 

In 1894 it had ten houses. The resident chief was Naiyil. The inhabit- 
ants belong to the Hwelnum family of Soktes, but having moved into How- 
chinkup^s territory they are subordinate to him. The village has only re- 
cently been established. There is good water-supply from a stream on the 
west. 

UPAI. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 18, Myitkyina district, situated in 
24"^ 56' north latitude and 97° 53' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained tw'enty-three houses ; its population was unknown* 
The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the 
Lepai tribe and Sadan sub-tribe and cultivate the poppy. 

UPPER CHINDWIN. — A district in the Sagaing Division, lies approxi- 
mately between 22^ 40' and 26° north latitude and 94° and 96^ east longi- 
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tude. It is bounded on the north by Myitkyina district and Hkamti State, 
on the south by Lower Chindwin and' Pakdkku districts, on the east by 
Myitkyina, Katha, Shwebo and Lower Chindwin districts, and on the ^vest 
by the Chin Hills. 

The approximate area of the district is nineteen thousand square miles, 
and the population, according to the preliminary census 

Area and ad- returns of 1891, was seventy-nine thousand four hundred 
rnhiistrative divi- j^jid seventy-five persons {v. infra sub population)’ 
®iuns. There are four subdivisions; Mingin, with headquarters 

atMingin; Kindat, with headquarters at Kindat; Lega-yaing, with head- 
quarters at Homalin ; and Ka-le, with headquarters at Ka-lewa, 

The district, in spite of its size, does not seem to vary much in its main 
physical features. It is traversed throughout its length 
Natural features. by" the Chindwin river, which is joined in its downward 
course by numerous affluents, most of them of small size in^the cold 
weather but swelling to deep and rapid streams during the rains- The 
ground is exceedingly fertile, and most of the crops common in Burma 
flourish. The character of the scenery varies from rugged mountain tracts, 
rising into peaks five or six thousand feet above the sea, covered with 
d cleft bv fierce mountain torrents runnins: in narrow rocky 


Mountains. range, with a greatest height of four thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet ; the Kubo valley range, rising to three thousand 
one hundred and two feet ; and the Thaung-thwut range, which reaches 
four thousand seven hundred and forty-five feet. 

The chief rivers are the Chindwin, the Yu, the Uyu and 
Rivers. Myittha. 

The Chindwin rises near the Irrawaddy watershed in about latitude 
25Q 30' north and longitude 96"^ 30' east, and flows in a northerly direction 
for about sixty miles. It then traverses the Hu Kawng valley westwards, 
descending rapidly through a narrow channel shut in by rocks, with frequent 
rapids and waterfalls in its course, until it enters the Hkamti country ; it 
receives the Uyu at Homalin and flows southwards to its union with the 
Irrawaddy at Pak6kku, It is navigable throughout the year as far as 
Kyaukse by boats drawing three feet of water. 

Little as yet is known of the upper course of the Uyu. It is believed to 
rise somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Jade Mines and it falls into the 
Chindwin at Homalin, after a course varying round from north to south- 
west. It is navigable during the rains as far as Haungpaby boats drawing 
three feet of water. 

The Yu river rises from the Thaung-thwut range and falls into the Chin- 
dwin at Yu-wa. Its course is at first from north to south and then east. It 
is navigable throughout the year by Burmese boats as far as Chaungzon, 
The navigation, however, is very dangerous, and boats often spilt in two in 
the rapids. 

The Myittha river rises in the Chin Hills and falls into the Chindwin at 
Karie-wa. It runs at first from south to north and then turns east. In 
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the niins steam-launches can go up as far as Indin, about forty miles from 
its mouth. Country boats can go to Ka-le-myo, a distance of twenty-eight 
miles, throughout the year. 

Most villages, at any rate where there is a big bend of the river, have 
Marshes jlieels behind them, which at the end of the rains 

often turn into extensive shallow lagoons or broads : 
these gradually drain off and are cultivated until the end of the hot season, by 
which time they have generally dried up except for a few pools. They are 
particularly characteristic of the district. 

The chief are — 


(X) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 


Betw^een Tun and Bansi, opposite Maukadaw : and at 
Kan, near Mingin. 

Madaw (small), 

Kindat. 

Kaiya. 

Paungbyin and opposite Poz6ndaung. 

Minya. 

Plomalin. 

Maing-kaing. 

Large quantities of waterfowl frequent these broads and afford capital 
sport. Wild geese and duck begin to come in large numbers about the end 
of October or beginning of November, and good shooting is to be got until 
the end of February, when the geese fly north. Duck still remam on in 
small numbers. Kaiya and Pozondaung are good grounds for the geese 
on their way south, as in November these are really large lakes. Pozon- 
daung will give a good general bag of geese, duck and teal till the end of 
February. Snipe come in as soon as the paddy is planted out, some- 
times as early as September, and remain till the crop begins to grow 
thick, when they go off. They return again when the field is reaped, if 
any water is let in. In \ 2 sg% j heels like Kaiya, Paungbyin, Kan, Kindat and 
others, where the ploughing and planting go on steadily as the waters re- 
cede, there are always a few snipe to be found, though they are never in 
very great numbers. 

Coal has been discovered in the district, but the richness and extent of 
the field have not yet been ascertained [see Chapter XII 
of Introduction]. Gold is washed in some of the streams, 
but the amount found is utterly insignificant Salt is worked, but only to a 
very small extent. In the north of the district jade and amber mines are 
said to exist, but their situation and value have not yet been ascertained. 
The denseness of the jungle growth, here as in many other districts, pre- 
vents any examination of the surface, except by those specially equipped for 
the purpose. 

Within the Chindwin basin all the descriptions of forest hitherto met 
Forests Lower Burma are represented. Many varieties of 

valuable timber are plentiful, but for various causes, among 
them difficulties of transport, distance from large markets, and so forth, 
teak is the only wood of any practical value at present. The teak forests 
are roughly estimated to cover an area of from six to seven thousand square 
miles, of which all but about five hundred square miles are situated in 
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Upper Chindwin district. They cover the slopes ot a l tne mper rmges 
Mils up to the twentysixth parallel of latitude. Above this the_ place 
of the teak is gradually taken by the Indian-rubber tree [Ftcus elashca). 

Before the British occupation in 1885 all forests, even in the Shan 
States, were considered to be Crown property and the rig ^ 
was leased by the King. The earliest lease of which anvAing is ^^own js 
that granted to the Yanaung -wundauh which was probably in operation 
about the period 1870-75. This wundauh a^^eaxs to h^e had a few ele- 
phartsXt h" does’aotlLm to have worked o.l tog. 
titles and probably confined his attention to working small timber m the 
Mingin and Ka-le neighbourhoods. 

At one time he attempted to work the Uyu forests, but they were soon 
afterwards “closed by order, and_ the yiOagers ot tne 
The Uyu forests, district were forbidden to work for him. It is not certain 
whence the order came, but it has been suggested that *t ^ ° 

jealousy. In those days a concession such as that g^en 0 , . , . _ 

must have caused great envy in other less fortuna e o , ™jjjister 

bable that a secret order was sent from Mandalay by “XZleS 

to the local authorities to close the forests. Such an order v^sdoubtkss 
very much to the taste of the villagers, who complained of the way in w 

they were cheated by the wundauk. From that date the trustworthy 

been worked, and it has been and is still most difficult to obtain tiustworth^ 

information about them. , r> k 

In 1880 a lease of all the Chindwin forests was granted to the Bo“bay- 
Burma Trading Corporation, Limited, for a md of 

eight years, with the option of renewal for a fcrlher 

J ^ . . \Tin lAfl.dft tell m. 


Forest adminis- 
tration between 
1886 and 1890. 


Full sized 
do 

Under sized 
Full sized 
Under sized 
Full sized 
Under sized 
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The Upper and Lower Chindwin districts, were formed into one Forest 
division in May 1887, under a Deputy Conservator with a small oiBce and 
subordinate staff. Revenue stations were established at Kindat and Alon 
and duty levied on timber, bamboos, canes and rubber passing either 
place. An Assistant Conservator was attached to the division in March 
1888, with headquarters at Kindat. In November 1889 the headquarters 
of the division were transferred to Kindat, and Alon became the head- 
quarters, of the Lower Chindwin subdivision. A new subordinate staff was 
sanctioned in 1890. 

The amount of revenue collected at revenue stations from 1887 to 1889 
is given below. Timber exported to Lower Burma by the Corporation is 
measured at Pakokku and is therefore not included : — 


Source of revenue. 


Teak timber ... 

Other wood 

Bamboos 

Canes 

India-rubber ... 
Registration of hammers 
Ail other sources 


Total Revenue 


The following table givos the expenditure for the corresponding three 
years : — 


Head of expenditure, 


Girdling 

Drift 

Elephants 

Buildings 

Survey work 

Salaries 

Travelling allowances 
All other expenditure 

Total expenditure 


All girdling work is done under the supervision of the Forest Department 
In i888, as the Forest Officer could not superintend the work, permission 
was given to the Corporation to carry out the girdling themselves. The 
following statement gives the number of trees that have been girdled :~ 
Year. Number^ 

^888 26,500 

^889 ,,, 25,442 

*890 27,757 
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When the Chindwin forest division was formed the whole of the teak areas 
were undetermined and tinsurveyed. Survey work and the description of 
the forests was therefore of primary importance. The number of miles of 
traverse and the number of square miles of teak forest mapped out were — 


Miles. 


47 Not estimated 

4% 7So' 39 miles 


Sketch maps only. 

Phis five hundred and twenty- 
eight acres valuation survey. 


The , areas which had up till 1891 been proposed as teak reserves were 


Notification and 
date. 


Division 


Reserve. 


Upper Chindwin ... Taungdwin reserves... 262 square miles 


Preliminary n o t i fi - 
cation of 23rd NoV' 
ember 1888. 


Matu 


180 square miles. 

1 14 square miles. 
96 square miles. 
5 square miles. 
149 square miles. 
210 square miles, 

1 12 square miles. 

1,128 square miles. 


B6n ... 
Laungtaung 
Khampat 
Kindat ... 
Yu 

Mauk ... 


Pak6kku 


Upper Chindwin 


Total 


' Climate <iuu. uut acctauu Liicic lis inucii icvor, uy sen eery 

and diarrhoea and occasionally, at the commencement of 
the hot weather, there are outbreaks of cholera and srnall-pox. The most 
unhealthy portions of the district are the Ka-le and Kabaw valleys, which 
during the rains are fatal to Europeans. 

The rainfall as registered in Kindat was in-— 

Inches, 

1889- 90 — ... ... 85*81 

1890- 91 ... ... ... ... ... 63-89 

“ . X891-92 ... ... ... ... ... 61*97 

1893- 94 ... ... ... ... ... 87*40 

1894- 95 »• ... ... ... 72*45 

1895- 96 ... ... ... ... ... 65-24 

The total population of the district, excluding the Native States, is esti- 
Populauon. at 97,793 persons, of whom about 18,000 are 

^ ‘ Shans : this is a considerable increase on the figures ar- 

rived at by the census of 1891. The chief towns are Kindat,^ Mingin 
Paungbyin and Ka-le-myo. ^ 
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The ordinary staples are rice, beans, peas [sadam pe), sessaraum, Indian- 
Cultivation and corn, pumpkins, brinjals, cucumbers, chillies and yams, 
parcels. The price of plough bullocks varies from Rs. 65 to Rs. 85 ; 

of buffaloes from Hs. 80 to too ; of cows from Rs. 25 to 50. Fowls are sold 
in Kindat at two for the rupee, but in the outlying villages four to five are 
obtained for this sum. The average price of paddy may be taken at Rs. 70 
the hundred baskets. 

The unsettled condition of the Chindwin country for several years after 
the Annexation and the want of effective means of com- 
Trade. munication have militated against any adequate develop- 

ment of trade in the district. Such trade as there is is carried on for the 
most part along the waterways, primarily, of course, the Chindwin river, 
by which produce is taken down to Monywa and the Irrawaddy. In some 
of the townships, notably Taungdwin-gyaung, want of roads leads to almost 
complete isolation ; and'in others, as Lega-yaing, there may be said to be 
no cart traffic at all, trade communications relying entirely on such water- 
ways as are possible. There are two routes by which a certain amount of 
trade filters into the district, besides the Chindwin river: (i) from Mogaung 
and Myitkyina and the Jade and Amber Mines Tracts, the Uyu river affords 
a passage into the Homalin subdivision, and further west still intoThaung- 
thwut ; (2) some trade is carried on between Wuntho and the Lega-yaing sub- 
divisions, the chief mart for it being Paungbyin on the Chindwin. Little 
trade is carried on between the Chins and Manipuris and the river villages, 
the people of the hillsconfining their trade relations for the most part to 
other hill tribes. 

The imports of the district are jaggery, oil, salt, cocoanuts, piece-goods, 
cotton and silk, a little opium for the larger villages, and earthenware ves- 
sels,— whilst the exports are teak, bamboo, jade, wax, ebony, cane-mats, 
amber, pickled tea, India-rubber, and occasionally a little goid. 

In Burmese times a -wun was stationed at Kindat who had charge of the 
. . administration of the Upper Chindwin and was invested 

Administration in fullest military, political, and criminal pow'ers. 

Burmese times. assisted by two sikke, two na-hkan, and two 

hotat-ye (clerks to the military officers). These were all appointed by the 
Hlutda-iV, with the previous sanction of the king. There were five myo in 
Indauktha, five principal villages in Mingin, the Tamu and Khampat myo, 
besides several places of importance on the banks of the upper reaches of 
the Chindwin, all under the control of this wun, who was styled the 
Khampat wun. A military post was kept up at Kindat to guard against 
raids by the neighbouring frontier tribes. The wun held by royal grant 
for his own use two stretches of land, one for kaukgyi,^ the other for mayin 
paddy, each producing five thousand baskets. Each sikke had assigned to 
him tracts producing three thousand baskets of each kind. Each na-hkan 
had similar pieces of land returning two thousand baskets. The botat-ye 
cultivated free lands, giving ayield of fifteen hundred baskets of each kind. 

In 1223 B.E. {i 85 i A.D.) these royal grants of land were withdrawn and 
in their place the myowiin received a salary of Rs. 3,600 yearly, the sikke 
Rs. j,2oo, the na-hkan Rs. goo, and the hotat-ye Rs. 600 a year each. Up 
to this date sometimes a bo or military commander, and sometimes a wun 
was appointed to administer the district. 
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From 1120 to 1223 B.E. (1758—1861 A. D.) there were no cultivable 
lands at the disposal of the people and they were therefore exempted from 
house-tax, but in its place had to render military service. In 1223 B.E. 
the tkaihanteda~tB,x was instituted, at the rate of five rupees each family. 
It was subsequently raised to ten rupees and is still collected at that rate. 

The wun and sikke had jurisdiction in civil suits, without limit as to the 
value of property in issue. The judgment of dL sikke^ na-hkan^ of hotat-ye 
was final only if both parties agreed. In criminal eases the alone had 
the power of the death sentence. While on deputation on military duties 
alone in the district the sikhe^ na-hkan or had the same powers 

as the wun. At headquarters in Kindat a sikke^ na 4 ihany and a botat~ye 
sitting as a bench could pass a sentence of death. 

Such thugyis as were under the direct orders of the shwe-iaih wun were 
called shwe-hmUi as a distinction from the ordinary thugyis^ who were 
under the orders of the wun and his subordinates, the sittte and na-hkan. 
A thugyi or shwe-hmu became a myothugyi when he acquired jurisdiction 
over one or more other thugyis. Under the thugyi th^m were only the 
gaung ywa-ok. 

Accounts of the history and revenue administration of 
Revenue and his- Ka-le State in Burmese times will be found under the 
Ka-le Township head. 

Nat worship is universal in the district and takes occasionally very curi- 

« . . , , ous forms, Mingin is guarded by the Thomaing nat on 

pin wors ip. esistj the Nwaye nat on the south, and the Maha-giri 

nat on the north, and each has ajour-post shrine. Similarly the Maungma- 
gyun nat is enshrined in the middle of the town. In T abating (March) of 
each year the image of this nat is carried through the streets to an accom- 
paniment of drums and gongs, and in Wagaung (July) is placed on a boat and 
rowed up and down the river. The penalty for omission of these observan- 
ces will be famine, drought or disease. 

Maukkadaw is guarded by the Komyo Shin Aungzwa Magyi naty who lives 
in a large shrine on the bank of the Chindwin river near the Thelataung 
MU. The story of the building of the shrine is that in 54 B.E. (692 A.d!) 
Nara-padi Sithu, one of the fifty-five rulers of Paukkan, ordered the execution 
of his old servant Maung Aungzwa for a certain crime. He became a nat 
immediately after death and appeared to his lord in person and manifested 
his innocence. Narapadi Sithu then ordered the nine Sawbwas of the 
Kambawsa Shan States with their people to build a splendid shrine for his 
greater glory and to offer their dutiful homage to him every year. 

In 1 1 13 B.E, (1751 A.D.) the Talaings of the Yamanya province rose and 
destroyed the city of Ratanapura (Ava). One Maung Aung Zaya of Shwebo 
attacked and defeated them and in 1118 B.E. advanced to Siam at the head 
of his army. The nine Sawbwas of the Kambawsa Shan States with their 
troops, and the Komyo Shin Aungzwa Magyi nat accompained him in the 
invasion. The nat was seen mounted on a white horse and commanded 
the attack, which ended in a great victory. After the war many shrines 
were erected to him, among them one by the people of Maukkadaw. 

Baing village is guarded by four chief nats, the Ywa-dawyin naty the 
Shwe-nanyin nat^ the Kindawyin nat and the Indaw Shinma nat^ and for 
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all four shrines have been built. In Tabaung (March) of each year boo.hs 
are erected and a festival and pwh held in their honour. The expenses 
incurred are defrayed by the village from a collection apportioned to e 
means of each family. 

UPRA.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 18, Myitkyina district, situated in 
24° 57' north latitude and (^f 52' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained forty houses; its population was unknown. The 
headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the 
Lepai tribe and Sadan sub-tribe and cultivate the poppy. F odder and water 
are not plentiful. There is good camping-ground below the village. 

URAPUM or WALAPUM.— A Kachin (Lahtawng) village in North Hsen 
Wi Northern Shan State, in Na Ti district. 

It contained fifteen houses in 1894, with a population of thirty-seven 
persons. The revenue paid was one rupee per household and the people 
were paddy cultivators and traders by occupation, and owned ten bullocks, 
five buffaloes and fifteen pigs. The price of paddy was eight annas the 
basket 

U-YIN.— A revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan subdivision of 
Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand three hundred and 
forty persons. The thctth^ 7 iz 6 dG>~\s^ amounted to Rs. 2 , 333 > ^Fe Stat,^ land 
revenue to Rs. 1,336-7-1, and the gross revenue to Rs. 3,669-7-1. 

U-YIN.— -A circle in the Natmauk township of Magwe district, including 
the villages of U-yin South, U-yin North, Kyigan, Myindh-gyi, Thayettaw, 

Kyauktan and Saing-aung. 

U-YIN. — A village in the Thayettabin revenue circle, Pathein-gyi to A-nship, 

Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district seven miles north of head- 
quarters. 

It had a population of two hundred and seventy-nine persons at the census 
of 1891. 

U-YIN.— A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with three square miles of attached lands. 

The population in 1891 numbered one hundred and fifteen persons and 
there were forty four and a half acres of cultivation. Paddy, thitsi, and 
jaggery are the chief products. Fhe revenue from thuihuT^icdci for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 350. The village is under the Lema ihugyi and is eighteen 
miles from Ye-u. 

U-YIN.— A village in the Palano circle, PakSkku township, subdivi- 
sion and district, with a population of three hundred and ten persons, ac- 
cording to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 740, included in that of | 

Nyaungbin. | 

U-YIN.— A village in the Lingadaw circle, Myaing township, Pakdkku I 

subdivision and district, with a population of eighty-seven persons, accord- | 

ing to the census of 1891. 1 

The tkathameda amounted to Rs. 190 for 1897-98. , | 


U-YIN-DAW. — A revenue circle in the Amarapura township and sub- 
division of Mandalay district, including four villages, and a bazaar. 
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The land revenue amounted to Rs. i,ii6 in 1891. 

U-YIN-DAW. — A village in Madaya township and subdivision of Man* 
dalay district, east of Myinzi. 

It has twenty-five houses, and its population numbered in 1897 hun- 
dred persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

U-YIN-DAW. — A village in the revenue circle of the same name in the 
Amarapura township and subdivision of Mandalay district, six miles south- 
south-east of headquarters. 

It had a population of nine hundred and seventy persons at the census 
of 1891 and paid Rs. 1,730 thathamedaA2.'^. It grows excellent mangoes, 
and the old State gardens were in this village. 

U-YIN-GA-LE. — A village in the Nyaung-wun revenue circle, Pathein- 
gyi township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, eight-and-a-half 
miles east of headquarters. 

It had a population of one hundred and forty persons at the census of 
1891, and paid Rs. 210 

U-YIN-MA. — A village in the Aligaii circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and seventy-three 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The revenue from thathameda amounted to Rs. 300 for 1897-98. 

U-YU . — h township of the Lega-yaing subdivision of Upper Chindwin 
district, is bounded on the north by Myitkyina district; on the south by the 
Lega-yaing township ; on the west by the Thaungthwut Stale and the 
Homalin township ; and on the east by Myitkyina district 

The area is estimated at four thousand four hundred and seventy-two 
square miles. The township takes its name from the Uyii river, which 
issues from the hills in Myitkyina district to the north, traverses the township 
throughout its length, and finally joins the Chindwin just below Homalin. 

The country north of Homalin, between the Uyu and Chindwin rivers, is 

Natural features. ^ confused mass of hm ranges falling abruptly as they 
approach the valleys 01 the two rivers. Open places are 
met with at distant intervals. Close to Shwe-dwin and along the Nanpbk 
chaung, a few miles north of Sliwe-dwin, there are large kaing levels, and 
opposite to Haungpa there is a similar plain stretching south for some 
seven miles. The Uyu river has many tributaries, the largest being the 
Chaunggyi. It rises in the eastern range and after traversing a wide tract 
of country, covered with teak and heavy jungle, flows into the Uyu sixty miles 
from the mouth of the latter. There are extensive reserved forests on the 
Uyu chaung. 

Jade is found in the Uyu the north of Haungpa. It is reported 

Minerals. formerly obtained in the Nantarit chaung, 

but the place is not worked now, probably because the 
output did not repay the labour expended. 

; Salt is found in the Yebawmi .circle, but is inferior in quality to that 
brought up from the lower country, and the quantity obtained by boiling is 
not enough even for local consumption. 

Traces of gold dust are discoverable almost anywhere in the hilly parts 
of the township. In the LeiksaWj Hfenu, Maingkaing and Se-ywa circles 
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gold-washing is carried on regularly during Lhe rains. The results obtained 
from the industry are not encouraging. If a man gets from four to five 
ticals a year he is considered lucky. One tical of gold fetches locally Rs, 30 
to Rs. 35. The only village which entirely depends on gold-washing as a 
means of livelihood is Natsan in the Leiksaw circle. It has about twenty 
houses. 

Some rubies and ether precious stones have been found in the drainage 
of the Yokkazo chaung, which runs into the Uyu river ten miles below 
Maingkaing, but no large stones have been obtained. 

Revenue. The township paid Rs. 41,610 revenue in 1891. 

VANGLAI.~A village of Chins of the Kanhow tribe in the Northern Chin 
Hills. It lies east by a little north of Tiddim, and is reached by a Chin path 
leading east and by north from the rifle-range. 

In 1894 it had seven houses. There was no resident chief. The people 
are Kanhows, subordinate to Howchinkup. The village has been disarmed. 
Water is obtainable from a stream. 

VANGVA. — A village of Chins of the Whenoh tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies south-west of Botung and south-east of Taunghwe* and is 
reached by a Chin path from Botung. 

In 1894 it had twenty houses. Kweg-sin was its resident chief. It pays 
tribute to Falam. Water is available from a stream about a mile east of the 
village. 

VANHNA. — A village of Lai Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. It lies 
seventeen miles east of Haka: and can be reached by the Haka road. 

In 1894 it had one hundred houses. The resident chief was Vanhnyin- 
The village is fenced. There is good camping-ground, with a plentiful water, 
supply. The villagers formerly worked iron, but the industry is now dying 
out. The Burmese call the place Wunhla. 

VANKLANG. — A village of Chins of the Yokwa tribe in the Southern 
Chin Hills. It lies eight miles east of Rawvan and can be reached from 
Yokwa, fifteen miles. 

In 1894 twenty houses. The resident chief was Hkankwe. The 

village is under the protection of Seopwa of Yokwa, and has plenty of water 
and good camping-ground. 

VANYIM. — A village of Chins of the Tashon tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies two miles north-east of Songkwa and can be reached viil 
Hmunli. 

In 1894 it had forty houses. Yakwe was its resident chief. Vanyim is a 
Kweshin village and pays tribute to Falam. Very little water is available. 

VOKLA. — A village of Chins of the Siyin tribe in the Northern Chin 
Hills. It lies six miles south-west of Fort White, and is reached by various 
paths leading south-west through old Tavak and old Nashwin, across the 
stream south of these villages and thence over a spur to the village. There 
is abundant water-supply from the Haitsaik and Saimwell streams. 

In 1894 it had sixty-flve houses. The resident chief was Rowkali, 

Vokla is inhabited by the Bweman clan of Siyins, The clan formerly lived 
History. Bweman near Toklaing, but when their village was burnt 

in 1889 they moved to Vokla and Nalpi. In 1893 Nalpi 
was demolished and all the Bwemans collected into Vokla, The chief Lin-^ 
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kam was killed in the fight at Tatan in 1889 and the people then elected 
Powkai as their chief. They were disarmed in 1893. 

VOMKWA.— A village of Chins of the Haka tribe in the Southern Chin 
Hills. It lies fifty miles west of Haka and ten miles west of Wantu, and can 
be reached via Wantu or Twagam. 

In 1894 it had sixty houses. Nisum, Shwekar and Shadu were the resi- 
dent chiefs. It has no stockaded entrances. There is good camping-ground 

on the south. 

Vomkwa ps-ys tribute to Tatsim of Haka and is also under Klangkiang 
influence. 

VYENG LAN.— A village of the Mong Lin district of the Southern Shan 
State of Keng Tung. It is one roile easl of Mong Lin town and occupies 
the site of an old fortified placCj of which the earthen rampart can still be 
traced. 

There are sixty-six houses and a good monastery in Vyeng Lan village, 
and forty-two houses and a monastery in Lawn Hsai, which immediately 
adjoins Vyeng Lan and is under the same headman, Mong Lin.] 

WA-BA.— A village in the Mayagan township of Shwebo district, ten 
miles from headquarters. 

Rice cultivation is the chief industry. '^>^0 tkcithMiedci revenue was 
paid for 1896-97. 

WABAUNG.— A Kachin village in Tract No, 8, Bhamo district, situated 
in 24^ 10' north latitude and 97° 25' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty houses, with a population of eighty-nine 
persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Lepai tribe and Kaori sub-tribe and own no cattle. Camping- 
ground is bad, but there is a fair supply of water. 

WABAW or WABAWLONKAT.~A Kachin village in Tract No. 8, 
Bhamo district, situated in 24° 5' north latitude and 97® 33' east longitude. 
In 1892 it contained twenty houses, with a population of eighty-one per- 
sons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Lepai tribe and Hpunkan sub-tribe, and own nine bullocks and 
three buffaloes. 

WABAWGAP, — A Kachin village in Tract No. 3, Bhamo district, situat- 
ed in 23® 55' north latitude and 97^ 26' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty-six houses, with a population of sixty-seven 
persons. The headman has two others subordinate to him. The inhabit- 
ants are of the Lepai tribe and Hpunkan siib-tribe, and own twenty bullocks 
and ten buffaloes. Four hundred baskets of paddy are grown yearly. 
Water is available from a small stream. 

WA-BIN. — A village in the Kyaw circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gangaw 
subdivision of Pak6kku district, with a population of one hundred and 
twenty-two persons, according to the census of 1891, 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 130 for 1897-98. 

^ ; WA-BIN.— A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakdkku 
district, with a population of two hundred and twenty-six persons, according 
to the census of ,1891, and ^ revenue of Rs. 950. 
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WA-BIN. — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of one hundred and fifty-six persons, according 
0 the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 330. 

WA-BO. — A village in the Wabo circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakokku sub- 
division and district, with a population of two hundred and eight persons, 
according to the census of 1S91. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 630 for 1897-98, 

WA«b 6-CHAUNG.-— A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision 
of Pakokku district, with a revenue of Rs. 190. 

WA-BO-GYAUNG.— A circle in the Ti-gyaing township, Katha subdivi- 
sion and district, including three villages with one hundred and fifteen 
houses. 

The inhabitants are Burmans and Shans and cultivate mapn^ kaukkyi 
and taungya, 

WABONG (PUMKATONG).— A Kachin village in Tract No. 19^ 
Myitkyina district, situated in 25*^ 20' north latitude and 97° 16' east longitude^ 

In 1893 it contained twenty-two houses, with a population of sixty-five 
persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Lepai tribe and Sadan sub-tribe, and own twelve bullocks and ten 
buffaloes. There is a single rubber tree. Water is obtainable from two 
springs below and to the east of the village and there is fair camping- 
ground ; bamboo fodder is obtainable. 

WA-BO- YE.— A circle in the Pyintha township, Maymyo subdivision of 
Mandalay district. 

Wabo-ye is the only village in the circle and is situated one and-a-half 
miles west of Kangyi-gon, and had a population of seventy persons at the 
census of 1891 ; the thathameda paid in 1896 amounted to Rs. 140. The 
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The inhabitants are Myen (Shan-Chinese from the Mong Ting State) 
and cultivate maize and opium,’ the latter in considerable quantities for 
the size of the village. In 1892, owing to failure of rain in the preceding 
season, their number had dwindled to fourteen, the remainder having moved 
into Chinese territory, which is only a few miles distant. 

WA-DAT.— A village in the Myintha circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gan« 
gaw subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of two hundred and 
seventy-seven persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of 
Rs. 450. 

WA-DAW-MA. — A revenue circle in the Budalin circle of Lower Chind- 
win district, including the villages of Wadawma, Hmawdaw, Aung»chantha, 
Uyin and Kantha, with two thousand four hundred and twenty-four inhabi- 
tants. The circle lies about fourteen miles south-east of Budalin. 

The village of Wadawma has one thousand and seventy inhabitants. 
It was formerly the headquarters of the Wadawma township, which a few 
years ago was amalgamated with the present Moiiywa and Budalin town- 
ships. It is locally reputed for its jaggery, obtained from what are supposed 
to be the finest toddy* palms in the district. The revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 419, from thathameda. 

WA-DIN. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
. district, with a population of two hundred and twenty-six persons, according 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 460. 

WAGA. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 28, Myitkyina district, situated 
in 25"^ 39' north latitude and 97^ 58' east longitude. 

In i8q2 it contained seventeen houses, with a population of fifty-six per- 
sons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of. the Maru tribe and own seven buffaloes. 

WAGAKA. — A Kumlao Kachin village in Tract No. 39, Myitkyina dis- 
trict, situated in 26° 25^ north latitude and 97° 38' east longitude. 

In 1893, it contained fourteen houses ; its population was not known. 

. The inhabitants are of the Marip tribe. The headman has no others subor- 
Vdinate to him. There are no cattle in the village. 

WA-GAN. — A village in the P^ikthin circle, Myaing township, Pak6kku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and seventy-one 
persons, according to the census of 1891; the fkathameda amounted to 
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WA HKEP. — A Kachin village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan States, 
in Nam Hkam circle. 

It contained thirty houses in 1894, with a population of eighty-five per- 
sons, The revenue paid was Re. i per household and the people were 
paddy-cultivators by occupatiouj and owned thirty bullocks, fifteen buffaloes 
and forty-five pigs. 

WAiLEKWA or KWUNGLYIN.— A village of Chins of the Whenoh 
tribe in the Central Chin Hills. It lies between the Tuipi and Tyao rivers, 
ten miles from the former, and is reached by a path running south-east 
and ascending steeply. 

In 1894 it had thirty houses. Wail^ was its resident Chief. The people 
are Whenohs, tributary to Falam. Water is obtainable in a nullah. 

WAING-CHO. — A village in the Shwe-gyin towmship, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, with twelve square miles of attached land. 

The population in 1891 numbered one hundred and three persons, and 
there were two acres of cultivation. Thitsi and paddy are the chief pro- 
ducts. The village is thirty miles from Ye-u and paid Rs. 270 thathameda 
revenue for 1896-97. It is under the Tawgyin thugyi, 

WAING-MAW. — A village on the Irrawaddy river south of Myitkyina. 
in Myitkyina district, containing thirty- four houses, of which three are of 
Lepai-Kachins. The village is healthy and above the reach of the highest 
floods: the villagers are mostly employed as brokers between the Kachins 
and the down country traders. 

Before the Annexation about a thousand Chinese merchants came down 
yearly from Maingla and Santa with five hundred mules carrying pots, 
kawsawsj cloth, opium and spirits, but did not usually break bulk here, 
History passing on with their goods to the Jade Mines. Waingmaw 

was in 1890 the headquarters of a Kayaing-oh whose 
jurisdiction was bounded on the north by Maingna, on the south by the 
Nantapet chaungy and on the w’-est by the Irrawaddy, The village then 
owned five buffaloes and ten bullocks. 

In 1890 there were to the east of Waingmaw the following Shan-Tayok 
villages, protected by the Sadon Kachins and paying no allegiance to 
the British Government. 

Houses. 

(3) NLtffyin 10} Aboutoneday’s journey distant. 

(3) Lwe Saw ... ... 50 About two east. 

(4) Na Kalaw ... ... ... Two east of Katkyo* 

In 1239 B.E. (1877 A. D.) U Tak, then Myauk Atwtn Wun, on a visit of 
inspection to Bhamo was given presents by the villages of Natmyin and 
Lwesaw. 

_ WALAW (A). — A Kachin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district 
situated in 25° 46' north latitude and 97° 39' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained tw'elve houses; its population was not known. The 
headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the 
Lahtawng tribe. 

WALAW (B). — A Kachin village In Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district 
situated in 25° 48' north latitude and 97° 39' east longitude. * 
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In 1892 itcontainecl twenty-eight houses ; the popnlatioii was not known. 
The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of 
theLepai tribe. 

WALLAWUN. — A village of Chins of the Kanhow tribe in the Northern 
Chin Hills, it lies seven miles east of Tiddim, and is reached by a Chin 
path through Nginnon village. 

In 1894 it had fourteen houses ; the resident Chief was Powpum, The 
people are Kanbows, subordinate to Howcliinkup. 

Wakawun has been disarmed. It was destroyed in 1889, and the people 
then rebuilt it near its former site. 

WA MU. — A Lahtawng Kachin village in North Hsen Wi Northern Shan 
State, in Mong Ya circle. 

It contained thirty houses in 1894, with a population of one hundred and 
sixty persons. The revenue paid was rupees three per household and the 
people were paddy and tobacco cultivators by occupation, and owned fifty 
bullocks, ten buffaloes and five ponies. 

The headman of the Mong Ya circle lives in this village, which is situat- 
ed at a height of about five thousand five hundred feet, on the saddle of a 
high ridge running down to the Salween. 

WAMUNGATONG or MAMUNGATONG. — A Kachin village in Tract 
No. 25, Myitkyina district, situated in 24° 32' north latitude and 97*^ 3' east 
longitude. 

In 1892 it contained thirteen houses, with a population of seventy-seven 
persons, who owned nineteen buffaloes The headman has no others sub- 
ordinate to him : the inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and Kara subtribe. 

WANG MA HAW. — A tributary of the Salween river, which it joins in 
about 24° to' north, in the extreme north-east of the Northern Shan State of 
North Hsen Wi (Theinni). 

For about a mile above its junction with the Salween it formed in 1892 the 
boundary line between the Mang Ka circle of North Hsen Wi and the 
Shan-Chinese State of Mang Shik (Mong Hkawn), in the sub- prefecture of 
Lungling. 

The Wangma flows due east for about three miles before joining the 
Salween and rises to the north in Mang Shik or Chefan. 

WAN HKAM. — A village and small circle of the Southern Shan State 
of Keng Tung. It is situated in the hills, fifteen miles north east of the 
capital town. 

The village is built in a dell, and is surrounded by fine bamboos and timber 
trees, interpersed with small tea plantations. It has a very handsome mon- 
astery, The people are Tai Loi. There are eighteen houses, most of 
which are occupied by several families. Three Kaw* villages are attached 
to Wan Hkam for revenue purposes. 

! The village is said to have been one of those founded by the Wa, after 
' their expulsion from the valley of Keng Tung by the conquering Hkon. 
, The head men take part in the investiture of each new Sawbwa of Keng 
TTung landing over the State as the old lords of the soil. 
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WAN HKAM.— A village of the Mong Wa district of the Southern Shan 

State of Keng Tung. 

It has fifty-three houses and a monastery, and is on the Nam Lwe. See 
M 5 ng Wa. 

WAN HKA T.— The chief village of the Mong Wa district of the 
Southern Shan State of Keng Tung. It has thirty-seven houses and a mon- 
astery. 

A bazaar is held here See Mong Ma. 

Wan HOK. — A village of the Mong Wa district of the Southern Shan 
State of Keng Tung. 

It has two hamlets (East and West), together numbering thirty-seven houses 
and a monastery. Mong Wa. 

WAN HOK. — A village of the Mdng Yang district of the Southern 
Shan State of Keng Tung. 

It has forty houses and a monastery, Mong Yang. 

WAN HOK.— A Tai Z^^rvillage in the Southern Shan State of Keng 
Tung. It lies in the hills between the valley of the Nam Ma and the valleys 
of Mong Lwe and Mong Yang, and is a stage on the Mong Ma-Mong Yang 
road, being nineteen miles from the former and twelve miles from the latter 
place. 

There are twelve houses and two monasteries and three small in- 

side the village. 

WAN HSAI. — A village of the Southern Shan State of Keng Tung. It is 
situated in the hills, fifteen miles north-east of Keng Tung town and of the 
main road from there to Mdng Yawng, at a height of about five thousand feet. 

It is surrounded by trees and bamboo groves, and the view of the Keng 
Tung valley from the village is one of much natural beauty. There are 
several pagodas and and a good brick monastery. The houses, of 

which there are sixteen, are well built and comfortable. The people are 
Tai Lot and, as several families live together in one house, the population 
is probably not less than tw^o hundred and fifty persons. In the hill fields 
rice and sugarcane are grown, and the people also descend to work small 
irrigated fields in narrow valleys of the range. A noteworthy product 
is tea, of which a considerable quantity is gathered from plantations near 
the village. Water is excellent and the streams perennial, but these are 
at a little distance from the village, and do not yield a very large supply. 
Good roads connect Wan Hsai with Keng Tung plain, and with other T'^ai 
Lot villages, of which there are five in the vicinity. For 1897 the village 
was assessed at Rs. 70 revenue. 

WAN HSEN KIAU. — A village of the Southern Shan State of Keng 
Tung. It lies in the hills between Mdng Lwe and the Mdkhong river, and 
is a stage on the road from Mong Lwe to the ferry at Lawn Hsai* 

There are nineteen houses and a small monastery. The people are Hkamu 
by origin, but they have been Buddhists for many years. 

WAN HSEO. — A village of the M 5 ng Ma district of the Southern Shan 
State of Keng Tung. 
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The Tillage has sixty houses and a monastery. See Mong Ma. 
WANKATAUNG or WUNKATAUNG.— A Kachin village in Tract 
7 j Bhamo district. 

In 1892 it contained thirty houses, with a population of eighty-six per« 
sons. The headman has no" others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Lepai tribe and Hpunkan sub-tribe, and own ten bullocks and five 
buffaloes. The village has a fair water supply* 

WAN KAWNG-PENG TaWNG, — A township of the Southern Shan 
State of KengTung. It lies along the upper waters of the Nam Lwe Sai, a 
tributary of the great Nam Lwe, directly north of KengTung town and 
south of the districts of Mong Lwe and Mong Yang. 

By the State records it contains one hundred and fifty houses^ Paying a 
revenue of Rs, 226* The population is Lem and Lu. 

WAN KWAL — A Chinese village in North Hsen Wij Northern Shan 
States, in Nam Kyek circle of Mong Si. 

It contained twelve houses in 1894, with a population of one hundred and 
twenty persons. The revenue paid was three rupees per household and 
the people were paddy, maize and opium cultivators by occupation, and 
owned fifteen bullocks, eight buffaloes and eighty pigs. The price of paddy 
“was eight annas the basket. 

WAN KYE. — A village of the Mong Yang district of the Southern Shan 
State of Keng Tung. It has thirty-nine houses and a monastery. See 
M 5 ng Yang. 

WAN LAW, — A ferry- village of the Southern Shan State of Keng Tung, 
on the Mekhong river, about twenty-five miles south of the point where the 
river enters British territory from the north. 

The crossing is fairly easy, and is used by traders from Keng Tung by the 
northern route to Mong Using, and by people from the cis-Mekhong Panna 
of KengTung. M 5 ng Hsing is distant twenty-five miles. 

The village has eight houses and is surrounded by fictel-palms, and there 
are some clearings for hill rice. Two Kaw villages in the hills are under 
Wan Law. The hamlet on the opposite side of the river (Wan San) has 
seven houses. 

WAN LEK. — A circle of the Hsam Tao district of the Southern Shan 
State of Keng Tung. 

The gun-making villages of Wan Pang Yung and Wan Pyu are in this 
circle. See Hsam Tao. 

WAN LEK. — A village in the north-east of the Southern Shan State of 
Keng Tung, on the Mekhong river, seven miles south of the mouth of the 
Nam Nga, where the former river enters British territory from the north. 

It has thirty -three houses and a monastery. The people are Lii. Wan 
Lek was a direct-paying village, or circle of Keng Cheng, and passed to 
KengTung in May i8g6, with the other cis-Mekhong Keng Cheng districts. 
/ There is a considerable Kaw population in the hills. Before the 15th 
-January 1896, a hilly tract on the left bank of the Mekhong was occupied by 
Kaw villages subordinate to Wan Lek and used by the Lu of that village 
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for hill cultivation. Though scarcely a regular ferry, the crossing is not 
difficult and a few dug-outs and rafts are usually obtainable, A road runs 
to Keng Tawng opposite Wan Lek, by which Mong Hpong and Mong La 
in the XII Panna can be reached. Boats descend the Mekhong as far as Pa 
Hka. A hill road connects Wan Lek with M 5 ng Htan, where the route to 
Mong is joined. 

WAN LEM. — A village of the Mong Ma district of the Southern Shan 
State of Keng Tung. 

It has forty-two houses and a monastery. See Mong Ma. 

WAN MAW. — ‘A village in the Kawn Kang ox Mid Riding of the North- 
ern Shan State of Mang L 5 n West, It is situated about a mile north-east 
of Man Peng, the capital of the State, and some distance below it. 

In April 1 892 there were nineteen houses, with eighty-nine inhabitants. 
W“an^ Maw is in the hsanghke hpong^ and the inhabitants render service to 
the Chief instead of paying tribute, and also pay in a tithe of the grain they 
grow. The village is in two groups of thirteen and six houses respectively ; 
paddy cultivation is the chief industry. A great deal of sugar-cane was, 
however, also cultivated. The village stands at a height of three thousand 
feet: 

WAN MONG. — A village in the South Riding of the Northern Shan State 
of Mang Lon West, situated in the rolling hills west of the Salween river, 
which rise to a height of three thousand and five hundred feet. 

It is in the Ho Nga htamdngshx^ and had in April i8q2 eleven houses, 
with a population of seventy-four persons, all Shans. They cultivated up- 
land and fowland rice and a little sugar cane. 

WAN NAM YI. — A Tat Lot village of the Southern Shan State of Keng 
Tung. It lies in the hills nine miles north-west of Mong Ma, and about thirty 
miles in an air line north-by-east of Keng Tung town. 

There are nine houses and two monasteries. Wan Nam Yi is a stage on 
the road between Mong Maand Mong Yang. Other Tai Lot villages in the 
hills near are Nam Hkai (ten houses and a monastery) and Wan Kyeng 
Men. 

WAN PA HKAN. — A village of the Mong Yang district of the Southern 
Shan State of Keng Tung. 

It has thirty-five houses and a monastery. See Mong Yang. 

WAN PA L 5 N or the Thirty-Eight Pilu Village.— The designation by 
which the northern portion of trans-Salween Karen-ni is locally known. 
This tract is bounded on the north by the Loi Lan and the Hwe Lang; on 
the east by the Loi Lan ; south by the Loi Hsang and Kyawk Pye, that 
is to say, by the northern watershed of the Mb Pai ; and west by the 
Salween. 

Roughly the area may be taken at three hundred and fifty square miles. 
The whole is exceedingly well watered, but apart from what may be drawn 
from the forests the country can never be of any great value. The population, 
with the exception of the hundred or so Shans who live at Mb Hset, is exclu- 
sively Red Karen, Of the thirty-eight villages originally founded twenty- 
one only remain. The average number„of houses in a village may be taken at 
twenty ; the population of the whole may, therefore, be set down, at about 
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bS as^the people follow the usual hill system ot cultu ation, the village 
sites are not permanent the villages hemg abandoned every few years and 
the inhabitants removing to other localities 

The history of the colonization of the tract is thus given. About forty 
me insLui^ vearsago a Taungthu, named Pilu, was sent over by 

History. Sawlasa, then ruler of Karen-ni, to found^ villages, and 

ihe rnn<yested population on the west side of the Salween. He 
pknted thirty-eight‘^Karen-ni villages, whence the name hy "’hich the tract 
Fs known. At that time the Me Hawng Hsawn State did not exist ^d 
Sawlasa who was a great sportsman, actually built himself a haw where Me 
£wno Hsawn now^ is, whence to conduct his shooting e:mursions. I his 

seLs°to have been afterwards abandoned, and .Md Hawng Hsawn was then 

colonized by fugitive Shans from Mong Nai and Maw k Mai. , , ^ 

There appears to be but little teak in the district, winch ,s only of note 
, r f-r'arlf’' rOlltC ftorn Hs3,tcLW cUld Mcluk Mai to Ml 

from the fact that 1 , ... it. This is a fair bullock road and 

Hawng Hsawn ^hieng Mai travers^^^^^ 

Ta Hsai Chawng. 

WAN PA SANG. — A village of the Mdngitang district of the Southern 
Shan State of Keng Tung. 

It has thirty-four houses. Mong Yang. 

WAN PEN.-A village and district of the bou hern Shan State of Keng 
TQng It lies west of the capital town, m the central valley of the 

There are some forty houses and a monastery in the main village. The 
other FilSs of which there are about twenty-two are for the most part 
SaSered X’g the banks of the Nam Hkcin nver According to the State 
rSwds the district has in all six hundred and twenty-one houses. It is 

under one of the of Keng Tflng. cu qw .f 

’ WAN PING.— A small village and circle of the Southern Shan State of 
Keng Tung. The village is on the Nam Lwe, on the mam road between the 

capital town and Mong Kai. 

It ha-- sixteen houses and a small monastery. There is a ferry across 
the Lwe and a track leads to the Hsam Tao district. Two villages of Ako 
in the hills belong to this circle. 

WAN PUNG— A village in the South Riding of the Northern Shan 
Stie S Man.. Lon West, in the township of Nam Seng It stands on 
the righf bank of the Salween river, on the ridge immediately overhanging 

In April i8q2, there were nine houses with fifty-one inhabitants, all Shans. 
They cultivated hill rice and some betel-vme gardens. 

' WAN PYU.— A village of Wan Lek circle, Hsam Tao district of the 
Southern Shan State of Keng Tung. 

- Wan Pvu is one of the gun-making villages. There are tw-o hamlets, 
together numbering sixty houses. Pang Yung (twenty-six houses) is another 
village of gunsmiths. 
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There are one hundred and twenty-three houses employed in the craft. 

^ ^ ^ ^ Though the weapon manufactured is a very 

primitive one, its pattern, if not its material, has improved in the last few 
years. Formerly it was merely a flint-lock ‘ gas*pipe.^ Now the Tower 
Musket pattern has been adopted for purcussion caps. Pistols of the same 
pattern are also manufactured. The barrel is made of iron bar, the bore 
being drilled by a drill. The exterior is then vrorked down and smoothed 
on a grinding stone until round and polished. The touch -hole is also 
drilled. When ready the barrel is fitted on to the stock, which at first is 
a mere stick or log of wood, its true shape being given to it when the 
barrel has been welded on. The locks are fitted on last. The cost of 
materials of these weapons is iron, Rs. 3 ; stock, annas 4. 

They sell for from Rs. 9 to Rs. 12. The guns are made. sometimes to 
order. Sometimes a small stock is made and hawked about the country, 
a ready sale being usually found in the Keng Tung plain. The material 
comes from China ; locks also are frequently bought ready made, the 
hammer and spring being usually brought by Chinese traders. A man 
usually takes fifteen days to complete a gun. 

From Pang Yung (the centre of the circle) there are two ways of reach- 
ing Keng Tung — (r) via Ta Lu, (2) via Ta Lorn — over the Nam Lwe. 

The Ta Lorn route is twenty-eight miles and is said to be the best.'* 
\Captain H. B, Walker, D.C.L.Lj Intelligence Branch, i8g4i\ See under 
Hsam Tao. 

WAN SIRI PUM. — A village of the Southern Shan State of Keng Tung. 
It lies in the central plains north of the capital town, and is the residence 
of one of the Ho Hoi of Keng Tung. 

The village has forty houses and a monastery. There are twenty other 
villages in the district, with a total of three hundred and eighty-one houses, 
according to the State records. 

WAN TA.. — A village of the Mong Wa district of the Southern Shan 
State of Keng Tung. It is on the Nam Lwe, and has fifty-six houses. See 
M 5 ng Wa. 

WAN TAP.— A village of the Southern Shan State of Keng Tung. It 
was the old frontier village of the Mong Yawng district or sub-State of 
Keng Tung. It is seven miles from Mong Yawng town, and three from the 
bouifdary of that district with M 5 ng Yu, which was until 1896 a district of 
Keng Cheng [Mong Hsing.] 

The village consists of two hamlets (Wan Tap and Wan Dam), practically 
adjoining, and numbers forty-one houses. There is a monastery with some 
small zayats. Betel-palms are cultivated in the gardens. The area of 
irrigable rice-land is extensive, and the people are well-off. 

The amalgamation with Keng Tung State of the cis-Mekhong Keng Cheng 
district has robbed Wan Tap of its » importance as a frontier post. In 
Burmese times there was a customs station here, under the direction of the 
Burmese official posted at M 5 ng Yawmg. 

WANTU. — A village of Chins of the Haka tribe in the Southern Chin 
Hills. It lies forty miles west of Haka, on the west bank of the Nuitvar, 
and can be reached from Haka via Hripi. 
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In . 1894 it had one hundred houses ; Radun, Yuimaung and Taungvom 
were its resident Chiefs- The village has influence over the surrounding 
country and is slightly stockaded. Camping-ground is poor and water is 
scarce. 

Wantu pays tribute to Shwe Hlyen of Haka, and Klaiigklang influence 
also extends to the village. The people are Lais and the original settlers 
were of the Shanpi family, 

WA-NWE-G6N. — A revenue circle in the we township, Pyinmana 
subdivision of Yam^thin district. 

The circle is much older and was originally much more powerful than 
Lewe. Maung Bo Haik gives the following local 
Legends. history : King Thiri-dhamma Thawka (Asoka) in B.E. 

223 (1061 A.D.) [the date is quite imaginary] sum- 
moned all the Kings in his dominions to receive religious relics. There 
were eighty-four thousand of them and the ruler of Wa-nwegon was one* 
The relics he received were the brains of the Buddha Gaudama and they 
were enshrined in the Shwe Litla, pagoda near Wa-nwegon and twenty- 
two thousand tas north of Toungoo, at a place where the Buddha him- 
self is said to have grazed in the form of a buck deer. 

, Wa-nw^-gon itself is said to have been named after its founder, Maung 
Nw^, who built it on the plans of the minister Nanda Kyawzwa, one 
hundred tas from east to west and eighty from north to south, with a w'all 
ten cubits high and a moat outside. The town was called Nwegon at first, 
later changed to Wa-nw^-gon. 

The next mention of Wa-iiw^-g6n is in the time of King Alaung Sithu. 
Particulars of his birth — he is said to have been or Kala^ a foreigner — are 
thus given. The Tilaingshin Kyasit Min^ King of Pugayama, bad a 
daughter named Shwe Ainsi. She was very beautiful and her reputa- 
tion had spread far and wide. One day the Padeikkaya Prince came 
flying to the Princesses chamber. He was able to fly through the air by 
virtue of a magic ruby which he carried in his mouth. The Princess receiv- 
ed him graciously and the two got on very pleasantly together. Unhappily 
on his way back the Prince met a Rahanda, to %vhom he was unchivalrous 
enough to speak of his love passages. The holy man, who was called Shin 
Arahan, told the whole story to Shwe Ainsks father and said if the intrigue 
was allowed to go further, Pugayama city would become tributary to the for- 
eign State to which Padeikkaya belonged. King Tilaingshin Kyasit therefore 
told the Rahanda to intercept the prince on his next visit and tell him that 
Shwe Ainsi was married to the King's nephew Saw^yun. Shin Arahan could 
fly too and he told Prince Padeikkaya in the air. The Prince fainted on the 
spot and fell down and was killed, and the magic ruby lodged in the bran- 
ches of a thtngamt tree. But Shwe Ainsi had a son by him and he became 
King under the name Alaung-sithu. 

When he became King^ Alaung-sithu set out on a barge made of thinganii 
wood to worship at the Shwe Litla pagoda. He repaired it and enlarged 
It to a height of thirty-six cubits and set up four boundary pillars, besides 
digging a tank. The land assigned to the pagoda extended in all direc- 
tions, north, south, east and west, as far as an elephant could be heard to 
t|:umpet* Any one who cultivated land within these limits had to pay 
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fifteen baskets of paddy, which were sold and the proceeds used for the 
advantage and hehoof of the pagoda and of the monks who lived near it. 

King Alaimg-sithu, when at the Shwe-letla pagoda, asked who was in 
charge of Wa-nw^-gon and was told that it was a man named Maung Shwe 
Hnyin, and sent his minister NandaThuriya to summon him. Shwe Hnyin 
said he was subordinate to nobody and that none of the myoihugyis^ his pre- 
decessors, had received orders from any one for a great number of years. 
He therefore refused to come. The minister insisted, so Shwe Hnyin tied a 
stone round his neck and committed suicide in the Wa-nwe-gon moat- 
Alamig-sithu went to Wa-nw^-gon on his barge and commanded the corpse 
of Shwe Hnyin to rise ! the corpse rose with the stone round its neck. 
Alaung-sithu divided it into three portions, but when he wanted to go on, 
his barge would not move. It was then discovered that Shwe Hnyin had 
become a natsein and would not permit the barge to move until he was as- 
signed a place to live in. King Alaung-sithu accordingly built him a spirit- 
palace and assigned him a spacious territory, extending round about it for 
several thousand tas on every side. The barge was then freed and the 
King built two pagodas at Wa-nw^-gon, one the Paung Daw U and the 
other the Paung Daw Chi, to commemorate the incident, and Shwe Hnyin's 
descendants were put in charge of Wa-nw^-gon. 

Long afterwards, in 847 B.E. (1485), one of his descendants under orders 
from the King raised nine battalions of infantry and sixteen squadrons of 
cavalry. Some of these were named as follows : — 

Sundaung-Myin. Yanaung-Myin. 

Zeya-yawda-Myin, Mig^-hman-Myin. 

Suna-Myin, Y6ntha-Myin, 

Letwe midaik-Myin. Letw^ koso-Myin. 

Yesaw-Myin, Yan-naing-Myin. 

Letw^-Myin. Kanthayi-Myin. 

Nat-Myin. Wa-nwIg&n-Myin. 

Letya-midaik-Myin. Tasaung-Myin. 

Sh*we Hnyin had. a very handsome daughter and in 876 B.E. (1514), 
when King Maba Thinzeyathu visited the Thagaya tank, which had 
burst its embankment,' he came across the girl, saw that she had the five 
signs of perfection and took her back with him to Toungoo. There she 
had a dream that the sun entered her womb, which she told to the King. 
He said that if she bore a son after that, he would make her one of his 
Queens. She did bear a son, who, besides being singular in being born 
with a single hair, the colour of red brass, on his head, came into the world 
in the middle of a violent thunder-storm. He was called Tabin Shweti, 
on account of his solitary red hair, and his mother was made a queen 
with the title of Yaza-dewi. 

With Tabin Shweti the Toungoo kingdom came to an end and with it 
Wa-nw^-g6n, which it is said then remained deserted for one hundred and 
seventy-four years. It w^as reestablished in .11 14 B.E, (1752) by a Tal- 
aing named Sittat Welu, who soon gathered tw^o hundred households round 
him, and in 1145 B.E. (1783) he was appointed Myothugyi by King Bodaw% 
After this many more villages were established, a gre^t number of which 
ceased to exist at the time of the Annexation. , 

In 1150 B.E. (1788) one of them, L^-we, was founded-which at the present 
time is the headquarters of the township. It got its, name because it was 
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very far from the paddy-fields but it prospered notwithstanding this. The 
date when it superseded Wa-nw^-gon is not mentioned, but it appears to 
have been after the Annexation. 

WAN YAN HKAM. — A village of the M 5 ng Lwe district of the South* 
ern Shan State of Keng Tung, with twenty- five houses and a monastery. 
See M 5 ng Lwe. 

WAN YIN (Burmese Banyin). — A state in the Eastern Division of the 
Southern Shan States, situated in the valley of the Nam 
Boundaries. Tan Hpak (Tabet chaung) lying between 20^ 20' and 
20^ 30' of north latitude and 97^^ 15' and 97"^ 30' of 
east longitude, and occupying an area of some two hundred and thirty 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the State of Nawng Wawn ; on 
the east by Mong Sit and Mong Pawn ; on the south by Hsa Htung; and 
on the west by Yaung Hwe. 

In former times Wan Yin was included in the Nawng Wawn State, from 
which it was separated in 1188 B.E. (1826), when it became a distinct State. 

In 1224 B.E. (1862) Wan Yin again came under the rule of Nawng Wawn 
History. and it was subsequently detached a second time. 

The succession of chiefs since that date has been : — > 

Hkun Hsaw, 1227 B.E. (1865), who received the oi Myoza in 
1236 (1874) and died in 1893. 

Hkun Long, who died at the Durbar at Taunggyi in May 1897 


three hundred and thirty-three Ipuses assessable. 

The area of land under cultivation was — 

Paddy-land 

Taungya,^^ 

Gardens... ... ,,, ... 

Total 

The number of cattle was— 

Elephants ... 

Buffaloes... ,,, 

Bullocks ... 

Cows 

Ponies .... 

Ploughs and harrows 
Carts ... 

Boats ... 

and the total population was estimated at 9,339 person 
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In 1 897 there were one hundred and sixty-eight villages, with a total 

of two tbousatid three hundred and live houses, of 
Of 1891. which six-hundred and ninety-eight were exempted 

from taxation, leaving a balance of one thousand six 
hundred and seven houses liable to taxation. The average of houses per 
village was between thirteen and fourteen* 

The area of land under cultivation was- — 





Acres. 

Paddy-land 

... 

... 

... 876 i 

Tatingya ... 

... 


647 

..If 1 

Garden ... 

... 

... 

... 47 a 



Total 

... 1,573: 

The number of cattle was— 




Buffaloes 

■' ... 


... 2,189 

Bullocks 

... 


833 

Cows and calves ... 



... 3>354 

Ponies... 

■ ..»■ ■ 


143 

Carts ... 



8 

Boats ... 

*.« 


80 


These figures all show a large increase on those of 1891, except in popula- 
tion, which in 1897 was estimated at 9,337 souls, or a decrease of two on 
the 1891 figures. 

The occupations of the male adults in 1897 were — 

Agriculture^ 

Cultivators of lowland fields ... 1,014 

CuXiA'VBXoxs ol taungy as •*. ^ 3 ^ 

Cultivators of gardens ... ^34 

Coolies.,. ... ... ^54 


Total 


... 2,138 


Trader 

Bullock-traders 
Petty traders 
Bazaar-sellers 


Total 


122 

42 

^35 

299 


A rthans — 

Gold and silversmiths 
Blacksmiths ... 

Carpenters 
Tailors ... 
Shoemakers 
Basket makers 
Lime burners 
Doctors ... 

Liquor brewers ^ 
Weavers and spinners 
Potters ... 

Ferrymen 

Fishermen 

Hat makers ... 


n 

1 

ti 

13 

13 

6 

2 

24 

18 

5 
4 

12 

6 
2 
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Umbrella makers 
Paper makers 
Thiisi extractors 
Milk sellers ^ ••• 

Nattehis (spirit mediums) 
Aged and infirm 
Officials and followers 
Pongyis and u pazins 


Total 


The various races in the State were — 

Sbans ... ... ... ... ..t 3.339 

Faungthus ... ... ... ... 5,546 

Burmans ... ... ... ... 24 

Yang Sek ... ... ... ... ' 27 

Inthas ... ... ... ... ... 178 

Li-hsaws ... ... ... ... 66 

Chinese ... ... ... ... i 

Hindustanis ... ... ... ... i 

The Wan Yin State consists chiefly of rolling downs, with a high moun- 
tain range to the east, Loi Maw, the highest peak, attain- 
Natural features. elevation of 8,099 feet, or i^eariy 5,000 feet higher 

than the level of the Tam Hpak valley, which is about 3,100 feet at Wan Yin. 

It is well watered by the Tam Hpak, Nam Lut, Nam Tam and Nam Wun 
streams. 

The State is largely peopled by Taungthus, adjoining as it does Hsa 
. Htung, the headquarters of the Taungthu race. They 

Fopuiatioti races, generally avoid the lowlying country. In the circle of 

Gaunggyi, which is mostly plain and marsh, the Taungthus largely outnum- 
ber the Shans, and have adapted themselves to aquatic pursuits. Shans 
inhabit the plains to the west and north, the Intha villages being mostly on 
the Nam Tam Hpak, the Wertesn boundary of the State. The Burmans 
are mostly Court officials and their families are found in and near the capital 
town. There is one village of Yang Sek on the hills near the north-east 
border of the State, and one of Li-hsaw near the summit of Loi Maw^ The 
latter come from the hills on the borders of Mong Kling and M5ng Nawng 
and cultivate the poppy. 

In the six years from 1891 to 1897 the number of houses increased by four 
hundred and ten, of which two hundred and seventy-four were assessable. 
The population, however, is said to have remained stationary. The general 
appearance of comfort in the Wan Yin State is very noticeable. In few 
States of the same area are there so many well-built and liberally patronis- 
ed kyaungs. 

The houses are mostly well built too : bamboo and thatch predominate 
as house-material, there being few houses with teak or wooden posts, thouc^h 
the monasteries are wooden buildings. As in Hsa Htung the districts on 
the Nam Tam Hpak are not healthy. The large plains lying round Wan 
Yin town are annually flooded during the rainy season. The Shans living 
in these plains are of poor physique, while the upland Taungthu is strong 
and robust. 
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The principal crop is rice, the outturn from the irrigated lands being very 
considerable. In the Na Hsan circle, which lies mostly 
Cultivation. ^ highland glen, the number of ingeniously terraced 

fields is large. In Loi Hawm thanatpet I'&XdxgA'j grown. Indigo is now 
little grown, the use of aniline as a dye having led to the practical extinc- 
tion of the industry. The poppy is cultivated by the Li-hsaw village on 
Loi Maw, but the crop is still in the experimental stage. 

Three bazaars are held ; one at Wan Yin town, one at Na Hsan and the 
other at Nam Lawt. Beyond paddy little is exported. There are no forests. 
The tribute paid by the State has been annually — 

Rs. 

1888-90 ... ... ... 4,000 

1891-92 ... ... ... ... 6,000 

1893-97 — ... ... ... 6,000 

1898-1902 ... ... ... ... 7,500 


Revenue divisions in the State of Wan Yin, 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Hengship. 

• 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Number 

of 

houses. 

Revenue 

Collection. 


I 

Loi Hun ... 



19 

202 

1,980 

0 

0 

2 

Na Hsan 


* . • 

22 

208 

2,160 

13 

0 

3 

Bam Pong 


, ' ... 

18 

155 

866 

15 

0 

4 

Bam Hpwi 


... 

20 

198 

1,614 

15 

0 

5 

Pa Ke 


... 

17 

221 

2,307 

1,684 

15 

0 

6 

Pa Law East ... 

... 

... 

12 

203 

6 

0 

7 

Pa Law West ... 


... 

21 

181 

1,687 

13 

0 

8 

Gaunggyi 



32 

355 

2,261 

3 

0 

9 

Utaik villages ... 



3 

3d 

225 

8 

0 

10 

Si7igye-hon 


... . 

5 

119 

210 

8 

0 

II 

Myoma 


... 

I 

139 






Total 

... 

170 

2,017 

15,000 

0 

0 


Large villages in the State of Wan Yin. 


Name of circle or village. ^ S & 

B ^ S ^ rt 


I ' 


Nah San circle 


1 Wan Kong 

2 Na Hsi Hsawk 


Wan Hpwi circle ... 


Adjoining M5ng Pawn State. 

26 Shan-Taungthu village. 

30 ditto. 

... Adjoining Mong Pawn and Hsa 
Htung States. 


1 !# 




1 





20 
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Large villages in the State of Wan Yin — concluded. 


Serial No. 

Name of circle or village. 

N u m b e of 
villages i n 
the circle. 

N u m b e r of 
bouses in the 
village. 


3 

Nawng Hsa Pang 


42 

Taungthu village. 


Pa Ke circle 

11 

i 

Adjoining Hsa Htung State, 

4 

Lol Hsam Hsip 


29 

Taungthu village. 

5 

. Wan Kan 

... 

31 

ditto. 


Pa Law (E.) circle ... 

12 

... 

Adjoining Hsa Htung State. 

6 

Hsai Hkaw 


32 

Taungthu village. 

7 

Pang Song 


39 

ditto. 


Taunggyi circle ... ' 



Adjoining Yawng Hwe and 





Nawng Wawn States. 

B 

Hpai Kawm 


32 

Shan village. 

9 

Pang Mun 


27 

Taungthu village. 

lo 

Nawng Mo 


30 

Shan-Haiya \illage. 

XI 

Nam Kat 

... 

34 

Shan-Taungthu village. 


Singyehdn villages. 

5 

... 


12 

Pa Hpai 


37 

Shan village. 

^3 

Wan Yin-ga-ie 


44 

ditto. 

14 

Wan Yin Myoma 

... 

139 

Shan and Burman. 


WA-PYU-DAUNG. — A revenue circle in the Thabeikkyin township of 
Ruby Mines district. It stands on the Government cart-road^ about eleven 
miles east of Thabeikkyin. 

The population numbers four hundred and thirty persons, mostly Bur- 
mese. 

WARA. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 7, Bhamo district, situated in 
49' north latitude and gf 30^ east longitude. 

In i 8Q2 it contained fifteen houses, with a population of fifty-three per- 
sons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Lepai tribe and -Hpunkan sub-tribe, and own three bullocks only. 
Water is procurable from several small streams. 

WARABON.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 7, Bhamo district, situated 
in 24^ north latitude and gf 27' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty-four houses, with a population of one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight persons. The headman has four others subordinate 
to him. The inhabitants are of the Maran tribe, and own two bullocks and 
eleven buffaloes. Water is far away and there is no good camping-ground. 

WARADUT. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 19, Myitkyina district, 
situated in 25° 19' north latitude and gf 43' east longitude, 
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It contained in 1892 twenty villages, with a population of eighty-three 
persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Lepai tribe and Sadan sub-tribe, and own eight bullocks. 

WAROR or WARAW. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 18, Myitkyina 
district, situated in 25° 4' north latitude and 97*^ 55' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty-eight houses ; its population was unknown. 
The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of 
the Lepai tribe and Szi or Assi sub-tribe. Water is obtained from a 
spring to the east of the village, but the supply is not plentiful ; there is 
good camping-ground, with plenty of fodder. 

WARRAW or WURAKRAN. — A mixed Marip and Maran village in 
Tract No. 18, Myitkyina district, situated in 24° 59' north latitude and 97*^ 
47'' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty-one houses; its population was unknown. 
The headman has no others subordinate to him. The poppy is cultivated. 

WAS HA. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district, situated 
in 26*^ 12 ' north latitude and 97® 52' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained fifteen houses ; its population was unknown. The 
headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the 
Lepai tribe. 

WASIK, — A Kachin village in Tract No. 12, Bhamo district, situated in 
24° 30' north latitude and 97° 34' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained thirty-five houses; its population was unknown. 
The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the 
Lepai tribe and Szi sub-tribe, and own no cattle. 

WA STATES. — The Wa country is not very well-known and though 
most of it, except the north-eastern portion, is mapped, the information 
regarding the greater part of it has been gathered by parties marching 
through ic rapidly, or is derived from native sources. 

The people themselves make a sharp distinction between La and Wa, but 

The La and Wa ethnological point of view they seem certainly 

mistaken, though administratively the distinction may 
prove important. If the racial view be adopted it may be said in general 
terms that the Wa country is a tract extending from the Nam Ting on 
the north to the Nam Hka on the south, that is to say roughly, between 
21^ 30' and 23^ 30" north latitude, and that the Salween on the west and 
the Salween-Mekhong watershed on the east bound it in these directions. 
In this block of country the Wa race, under whatever name called, is 
overwhelmingly predominant, and the population to the square mile, though 
it cannot be determined, is undoubtedly considerable and far exceeds that 
of any part of the Shan States proper of equal area. 

In the north, along the Nam Ting, along the banks of the Salween, near 

o .. the Nam Hka, and in scattered settlements in the valleys 

^ there, are a considerable number of Shans. The 

Hui-tzu or Panthays have several villages in the north 
round Pang L 5 ng. The Lahu or Muhso are very numerous round Mdng 
Hka, on the hill mass on which Nawng Hkeo, the famous lake, is situated, 
and there are numerous villages of them all over the country at high alti- 
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tudes, seldom under five thousand feet. There are here and there villages 
of Kachins. But these settlements, except perhaps those of Pang Long and 
Mong Hka, are always completely subordinate to their immediate Wa 
neighbours and can only be called tenants on sufferance. 

The whole area is a confused mass of hills, averaging about six thou- 

. . sand feet, and these are cut up by numerous streams 

a ura aspec . torrents, affluents of the Salween or of its great 

tributary the Nam Hka. These streams all have very deep channels, ^some 
being more like clefts than ravines. Here and there the banks are so steep 
as to be impracticable even for men. The hill-roads are usually very good, 
the making of good roads being a characteristic of the Wa race, in the 
valleys there are none and, indeed, they are not often possible. Cross-roads 
usually follow spurs or saddle-backs The country has been so much culti- 
vated that there is little or no jungle, and this is particularly the case in the 
wilder and less known parts. Any forest there is is usually on the hill crests 
and in the valleys. The spurs have numerous rounded knolls, and if they are 
not cultivated, these are usually overgrown with rank grass twelve to fifteen 
feet in height. 

The crop most cultivated is probably the poppy, then maize, Indian-corn, 
beans and legumens of different kinds, and hill-rice ; on 
the ‘ civilized ^ outskirts hill rice is most common. In the 
Wild Wa country beans are grown for food and rice only 
for making liquor. 

Poppy seems to increase in quantity the farther one advances into the 
wilder and less known parts. Beyond blacksmith's work among the men 
and the family clothweaving of the women, there are no manufactures. 


Cultivation and 
Industries. 
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business. The beheading of a man is a sacrificial act, not an act of brutal 
ferocity. 

Among the Wa States known, and partially known, the styles Naw Hkam, 
Naw Hkam U, Naw Hseng, Hkam Hong, Hkam Ai, Naw Hkun Ton Hkam, 
Hpa Long, Hpa Lam constantly recur. They are titles, not names, and 
singularly enough they are Shan and not Wa. The ordinary name for a 
chief in the Wa la.Tigna.ge is .Ram ang, which seems to correspond to the 
Kachin lJuwa ; Kraw is used only for a village headman with no preten- 
sion beyond. 0 -Lang-La would appear to be another title, but it is only 
known to be applied to the Chief of Sung Ramang. 

As to the use of the Shan titles mentioned, Naw Hkam, Naw Hpa, and 
possibly Naw Hkam U seem to designate ruling chiefs. The Naw Hsengs 
appear to be always vounger brothers of a ruling chief. Naw Hkun Ton 
Hkan appears to be the regular designation of the eldest son of a ruling 
chief, who is also what the Shans call Kyem-mong, or heir apparent. 

WATAN. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 8, Bhamo district. 

In 1892 it contained twenty-six houses, with a population of sixty-seven 
persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Maran tribe and Lana sub-tribe, and own eleven bullocks and 
three buffaloes. 

WA TAW.— A Wa village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan States, in 
Nam Hsawn circle of Mong Si. 

it contained eighteen houses in 1894, with a population of fifty persons 
The revenue paid was two rupees per household and the people were paddy' 
maize, and opium cultivators by occupation, and owned twenty bullocks four 

buffaloes and sixty pigs. The price of paddy was si^ annas the basket 

WATER.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 3, Bhamo district, situated in 
23 46 north latitude and 97° 20' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty houses. Its population was unknown. The 
headman has no others subordinate to him. There are five bullocks only in 
the village, and water is scarce. The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and 
Hpunkan sub-tribe. 

WA-THE.— A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, eight miles fromYe-u. 

It has a population of two hundred and eighty-two persons, and the area 
under cultivation amounts to three hundred and fifty-six acres mostlv 
cropped with paddy. A good deal of lacquer-ware is turned out! besides 
p 07 igyts fans, earthen bowls, and wooden stands. The thathameda revenue 

tillage is the headquarters of the 

Wa-the (jrmngok Sayadaiv, 

distdtt'^^’'’”^ Myingyan township, subdivision, and 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and five persons the 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 126, the State-land revenue to Rs 72-5-5 
the gross revenue to Rs. i99'3“3. 

WA-TU.— A village in the Maingna circle of Myitkyina district 

It confined in 1890 ten houses, half Kachins of the Lawkhum-T ah- 
Shan-Chinese. The estimated population was fifty 
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WA-YA A revenue circle with one thousand one hundred and fifty 

inhabitants' in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. It is situated 

on the left bank of the Chindwin river, north of Kani, and includes the 
villages of Waya, Kywetpo, Onbingon, and Mogaung. 

The crops cultivated are paddy, jowar, sessamum and peas. The reve- 
nue for 1896-97 amount to Rs. 2,050 from thathameda, Rs. 5 from btate-land, 
and Rs. 28 from tht; lease of the Waya fishery. 

At Waya village is the Shwe-m6ktaw pagoda. It is believed_ to have 
been built by Anawra-hta (in 1688 A.D.), King of Pagan, wdio visited the 
place in 1050 A.D., but there is no record of this m the precincts. 

WA-YA. — A village in the Waya circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and forty-seven 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The ihathameda amounted to Rs. 670 for 1897-98. 

WA YAN A villao-e in the Ko Kang trans-Salween circle of the North- 

ern Shan State of HsSn Wi (Theinni). It is about a mile from Ken Pwi, 
and is situated at a height of four thousand five hundred feet, on the steep 
slope towards the Chingpwi stream. 

It is called by the Shans Pang Tap, and contained in 1892 thirty-one 
houses, with a population of one hundred and thirteen persons, all Chinese. 
Thev cultivated large quantities of opium and hill rice and also maize, indian- 
corn, and a few fields of barley. The village is in the Kang or township of 

Ken Pwi. .... , 

WA-YIN-D6K. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision ot 
Mandalay district, south of Madaya. 

It has thirty-five hou^s, and its population numbered in 1897 one hundred 
and fifty persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

WA-YIN-GYAING. — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision 
of Pak6kku district, with a population of one hundred and |six persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 160. 

' WA-YIN-GYI. — A revenue circle, with one hundred and nine inhabitants, 
in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. It is situated on the 
banks of the Yewa chaung, east of the Mahudaung range. 

The villages of Wayin-gyi, Ko-dwin, Tutaungbauk and Nyaung-thamya 
are in this circle. Paddy is the only crop cultivated to any extent. The 
revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 550, from ihathameda. 

WA-YO. A circle in the Magwe township and district, including the 

villages of Shwedokkan and Letkokpin. 

WA-Y6N. A revenue circle with two hundred and forty-four inhabitants, 

in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. It is situated in the 
south of the district and includes three villages, Way6n, Indaw, and Ingyin- 
bin. 

Paddy, jowar and peas are cultivated. The revenue for 1896-97 amount- 
ed to Rs. 890 from ihathameda and Rs. 5 from State lands. 

WA-Y6N-G6N. — A revenue circle in the Kindat township and subdivi- 
sion of Upper Chindwin district, including seven villages and covering an 
approximate area of two square miles. 
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The population in 1891 numbered two hundred and ninety-four persons 
and the revenue amounted to Rs. i)37i. 

WA-Y 6 N-G 0 N.— A village in the NgaSingu township, Madaya subdivi- 
sion of Mandalay district. 

The village has thirty houses and a population of one hundred and twenty 
persons, on an approximate calculation made in 1897. The villagers are 
cultivators and coolies. 

WA-Y6N-THA. — A revenue circle in the Kindat township and subdivi- 
sion of Upper Chindwin district, including three villages, with an approxi- 
mate area of one and-a-half square miles. 

The population numbered four hundred persons and the revenue amount- 
ed to Rs. 702 in 1891. 

WA-ZI-YWA. — A village in the Lan-ywa circle, Pakdkku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of seventy-five persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1S91, and a revenue of Rs. 210, included in that of 
Lanywa. 

Wfi-BAUNG. — A small village in the Momeik township of Ruby Mines 
district, on the cart-track from Momeik to Twinngb, about thirty-five miles 
west of Momeik. 

There are paddy-fields near the village and game abounds in the jungles 
round. Rhinoceros have been shot on the Hnamadaw range, south of Wh- 
baung, and elephant, deer, bison and wild cattle are numerous. 

WE-DAUNG A village in the Wedaung circle, Myaing township, 

Pakbkku subdivision and district, with a population of four hundred and 
three persons, according to the census of tSgi. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 920 for 1897-98. 

WEDU UMA. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 12, Bhamo district, situ- 
ated in 24° 34' north latitude and 97° 32' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained fifteen houses, with a population of forty-five persons- 
The headman has one village subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of 
the N’khum tribe, and own ten buffaloes. Five hundred baskets of paddy 
are raised yearly. 

W£-GYI.— A circle in the Ti-gyaing township, Katha subdivision and 
district, including two villages with thirty houses. 

The villagers are Shans and Burmans. They are fishermen, and cultivate 
also mayin and taungya. 

WE-GYI. A village in the south of the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo 

district, ten miles from Mankin. 

The village, after being destroyed by Lwesaing Kachins, was refounded 
in 1238 B.E. (1876 A.D.) by U Shwe Ni. The villagers cut bamboo and 
canes and work a little le. 

W£-GYI. A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of Shwe- 

bo district, on the Mu river, eight miles south of Ye-u. 

The population numbers one hundred and sixty-five persons : the chief 
industry is rice cultivation. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amount- 
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W£-GYI.^ — A village of thirty-one houses on the right bank of the Irra- 
waddy river, in the south of Myitkyina district. 

No le is cultivated, all the villagers being engaged in working / ^7 
A little tobacco is also grown. There is a Forest Department rest-house 
north of the village. To the east are the Kachin villages of Kiimchaungj 
Sambugaung, and Mangsi. 

Wfi-GYL — A village in the Taung-byon-nge Anauk circle, Madaya town- 
ship and subdivision of Mandalay district, south of Pin-ya. 

It has eighty houses, and the population in 1897 numbered three hundred 
and fifty persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

Wfi-GYI SIN-YWA. — A revenue circle in the Amarapura township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district. 

Wegyi Sinywa is the only village in the circle and had a population of 
two hundred and twenty persons at the census of 1891 . it is situated twelve 
miles south-east of headquarters, and paid Rs. 390 r/iaf/iameda-tdux. 

VVE-HIN-GA-MA. — A circle in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, south of Tawbu. 

It has sixty-five houses and its population numbered in 1S97 two hundred 
and fifty persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

WEKKA-BU. — A circle in the Fyinmana subdivision of Yamethin district. 

It was founded in 875 B.E. (1513 A.D.) by Ma Wit Pu, the sister of Le F, 
the founder of the first Ela and Aunggalein (Nga-Aunglein) 

^ mjo. The first settlement was called Wit Pu, but this 

name was gradually changed to Wekkabu. King Maha-thiri-zeyathu made 
it a walled town, with avails four hundred ias long on two sides and three 
hundred tas on the others. The inhabitants were chiefly Naungpale and 
Ngwedaung Karens, sent by Le E the Ngwe-hun-hmn. 

The old city was deserted in 16S8 but was re-established in 17 S3 by one 
Maung Shwe Myat, under orders from King Bodaw. 

'Wekkabu was deserted in 1886 but again established in 1891 and in 
1897 forty-seven houses. It lies to the south-west of Pyinmana. 

WEKKA-DAW . — K village in the Kabyu circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred 
and sixty-seven persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathamcda amounted to Rs. 920 for 1897-98, 

WEKKA-THE. — A circle in the Taungdwingyi township of Magwe dis- 
trict. 

It includes the villages of Wekka-the and Kun-gyan. 

WEK-Kfi.— A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of Man- 
dalay district, on the east bank of the Shweta chaungy between Madaya and 
Taungbyon. 

. It has thirty-five houses and the population numbered in 1897 one hundred 
and twenty-five persons, approximately. 

WEKKOK— A village in the Gwe-gon circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakok- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and ninety- 
four persons, according to the census of 1891. ^ 
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The thathameda amounted to Rs. 780 for 1897-98. 

WELAKONG. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 8, Bharao district, situ- 
ated in 24^ 2 \* north latitude and 97® 37^ east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained forty-six houses, with a population of one hundred 
and twenty-six persons. The headman has two others subordinate to him. 
The inhabitants are of the Lahtawng tribe and own nineteen bullocks, 
twenty-eight buffaloes and five ponies. Camping-ground is bad and water 
is only procurable at a distance of half a mile down the slope to the west. 

WE-LAUNG. — A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan 
subdivision and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and seventy persons 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 176. The land revenue collected was 
Rs. 37-2-6 and the gross revenue Rs. 213-2-6. 

WE-LUN-WUN NGA-DAT-GYL--A large image of Buddha in the 
Dawez^ quarter of Sagaing town. 

It was put up in 1010 B.E. (1648 A.D.) by Min-y^-yandameik, King 

The height of the image is thirty-two cubits, 

e pago a. annual festival commences on the third and ends 

on the fifth increase of T/iadtnoyut (October). Some four or five thousand 
people usually attend it. The Gautama is the largest in Sagaing district, 
and there are few of equal size in Upper Burma. 

WE-M A, — A village on the left bank of the Irrawaddy river, in the Shwegu 
subdivision of Bhamo district. 

It was resettled in 1240 B.E. (1878 A.D) after having remained deserted 
for a long time owing to Kachin raids from Naungmo on the opposite bank. 
Nine brothers came across to Wema, and all the eleven households now living 
in the village are related. The inhabitants work taim^ya, cut teak, and do 
a little fishing. The village is waist deep in flood in the rainy season. 

WE-MA. — A village in the Anaukkabyu circle, Seikpyu township, Pakok- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-one 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 250 for 1897-98. 

WEMAW or HWEMAW. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 15, Bhamo 
district, situated in 24° 51' north latitude and 97° 8' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty-eight houses, with a population of ninety- 
seven persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him^ The in- 
habitants are Shan-Burmese, and own no cattle. 

WET-BO. — A village in the Seik-che circle, Myaing township, Pakkdku 
subdivision and district, with a population of seventy-three persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 189X. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 210 for 1897-98. 

WET-CHAUNG. — A revenue circle with seven hundred and ten inhabit- 
ants, in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. It lies along the 
left bank of the Chindwin river below Kani and includes the villages of 
Wetchaung, Natkyi^ Odaingtwin, Inchaung, Swebin and Wetchaung-ng^. 

The crops cultivated are paddy, yV^ixrj Sessamum and pulses. The re* 
venue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 2,130 from thathameda^ and Rs. no 
from the lease of the Wetchaung fishery. 
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WET-CHIN-GAN.— A circle in the Taungdwingyi township of Magwe 
district^ including the village of Wetchingan only. 

WET-CHOK.— A revenue circle in the Magwe township and district, 
about thirty miles north-east of Magwe. 

It grows excellent maize, which is yearly exported both for food and for 
its leaves, which are used for cheroot-wrappers. 

WET-CHU-IN. — A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivi- 
sion of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered nine hundred and sixty-five 'persons, 
the tkatkameda amounted to Rs. 1,630, the State Land revenue to Rs. 
548-14-2, and the gross revenue to Rs. 2,171-14-2. 

WET-GxAUNG. — A village in the Al^gan circle, Myaing township, Pa- 
kokka subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and nine 
persons, according to the census of 1891, 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 180 for 1897-98. 

WE-THA-G6N, — A village on the right bank of the Irrawaddy river in 
Myitkyina district, midway, between the mouth of the Mogaung ckaung 
and the point where the Bhamo-Myitkyina boundary crosses the Irrawaddy. 

It was deserted in February 1891, the villagers migrating to the east bank, 

WET-IN.— A revenue circle in the Kindat township and subdivision of 
Upper Chindwin district, covering an approximate area of fifteen square 
miles. 

The population in 1891 numbered fifty-one persons, 

WET-KE. — A revenue circle in the Budalin township of Lower Chindwin 
district, with one thousand three hundred and thirty-three inhabitants. It 
lies on the right bank of the Mu river and embraces the villages of Wetkd, 
Kywe-pagan and Taung-hmwa. 

The principal products are paddy, jvwar^ peas and sessamum. The 
revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 2,500, from thathameda^ 

WET-KYA. A revenue circle in the west of the Mintaingbin township 
of Lower Chindwin district, with four hundred and forty-seven inhabitants, 
chiefly cultivators and mat makers. 

There are three villages in the circle, Hkayu, Lepatin, and Wetkya, The 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 115 for 1896-97. 

WET-K^YA.— A village in the Seinmyet circle, Myaing township, Pakok- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and eighteen 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 470 for 1897-98. 

WET-KYAUK. — A village in Meiktila township, Southern subdivision of 
Meiktila district, with sixty-six houses. 

Local etymology fits the following story to the name of the village. A 
king of Aya, named Swa Saw-ke, while marching his army 

Etymology- south, arrived at Wetkyauk and asked why the village 

was so called. An aged pongyi told him that a pig, 

, sculptured in stone, had been buried under the site of the village by four 
flying squirrels [shinpyan). The king had the ground dug up T the stone 
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pig was found and in its right eye was a ruby worth a kingdom’s purchase and 
this the king took away with him. Wet ’ means a pig and * kyauk* a stone.] 

WET-KYON.—A village in the Myaing township, Pak6kku subdivision 
and district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-nine persons, 
according to the census of 1891, 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 470 for 1897-98. 

^ WET-LU. — A revenue circle in the Natogyi township, Myingyan subdi- 
vision and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-five persons and the thathameda to Rs. 2,862. Noland 

revenue was collected in the circle, 

WET-MA-SUT.— A revenue circle in the Magwe township and district 
on the Irrawaddy river, about fourteen miles above Minbu. 

Wet-ina-sut was formerly a large town, and numerous small pagodas remain 
to prove its importance. Most of them are, however, now in ruins and 
the monasteries deserted, and there remain only a few huts to which the 
island cultivators of the Irrawaddy retire, when the waters rise too high to 
let them live on their cultivation. The place gave its name to a Wun in 
Burmese times. 

WET-MI. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of two hundred and fifty-seven persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 490, included in that of 
Myaungwun. 

WET-PO. — A circle in the N^tmauk township of Magwe district, includ- 
ing the villages of Kedwet, Okshitg6n, Indaw, Tebinsan, Chaungnet, 
Nabedanand Ma-gyibin. 

WET-POK.—A village in the Anauk Chauk-taing circle, Myaing town- 
ship, Pak6kku subdivision and district, with a populalion of five hundred 
and forty-four persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,290 for 1897-98. 

WET-PYU-YE. — A small village in the Hsa Mong Hkam State, Myelat 
district of the Southern Shan States, on the Government cart-road, forty- 
nine and-a-half miles from Thazi railway station. 

A furnished bungalow^ and transport shed have been erected for the con- 
venience of travellers. Supplies are scarce. 

WET-SA-LE. — A village in the A-legan circle, Myaing township, Pakok- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and twenty- 
six persons, according to the census of 1891, 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 210 for 1897-98. 

WET-TAIK. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with half a square mile of appropriated land. 

The population in 1891 numbered sixty-eight persons, and there were 
twenty-one acres under cultivation. The principal products are paddy and 
The tillage is nine miles from Ye-u and paid Rs. 126 thathameda 
revenue for 1896-97. It is under the Ywama thugyi. 


WET-THET (North). — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision 
of Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and eighty-four per- 
sons, accrdingto the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 370. 
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WET-THET {Sotith).— A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivi- 
sion of Pakdkkn district, with a population of three hundred and eighty- 
seven persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 880. 

WET-TO. — A circle in the Myothit township of Magwe district, includ- 
ing the village of Th^gon only. 

WET-TO. — village in the Taz^ township, Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo 
district, with a population in i8gi of sixty-one persons. 

The chief crop is paddy: the thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted 
to Rs. 200, The village is thirty-seven and-half miles from Ye-u. 

WET-TU. — A revenue circle in the Katha subdivision and district, under 

myothugyi. 

It contained in 1897 twelve villages, with three hundred and eighty-eight 
houses. There are nine subordinate ywaihugyis* Wettu, the headquar- 
ters, stands on the right bank of the Shweii river, about thirty miles soutii- 
east of Katha. It yielded in 1897 the following annual revenues : — 

Rs. 

Thaihameda-tB.x ... ... .. ... 3,720 

Kauhhyi-tSiK. ... ... ... 48 

Mayin-iBX ... ... ... ... 646 

* Wild elephants are plentiful in the forests which cover the greater por- 
tion of the myotkugyi^i^. The villagers go in constant fear of them 
and they do much damage to the crops. The great bulk of the inhabitants 
are cultivators. The villages of Kuka and Daunggyi are noted for the 
manufacture of square' grass-woven mats. 

WET-TU. — A village in the Katha township, subdivision and district, 
containing in 1897 fifty- three houses. It is situated on the right bank of 
the Shweii river, about thirty miles from Katha, 

Wettu is the headquarters of the Wettu myothugyisln^, 

WETUI. — A village of Yotun Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. Wetui 
lies six miles north-west of Lungno and is reached from Lungno, six miles, 

in 1894 it had fifteen houses. The resident Chief was Ya Sum. The 
village is under the influence of Yalut of Lungno. It is not stockaded. 
There is a plentiful water-supply with fair camping-ground. 

WET-WIN. —A township in the Maymyo subdivision of Mandalay dis- 
trict, bounded on the north by the State of Hsum Hsai (Thonz^) and Mong 
Long Taunglet, on the east by Hsum Hsai, on the south by Maymyo town^ 
ship and on the west by Madaya. 

Its population in 1891 numbered nine thousand eight hundred and eigh- 
teen persons, and its area was one hundred and ninety square miles. 

WET-WIN EASj. — A circle in the Wetwin township, Maymx^o sub- 
division of Mandalay district. 

Wetwin East is the only village in the circle and is situated on the Lasbio 
road, and had a population of four hundred and thirty persons at the census 
of 1891. The ihathmneda paid for 1896 was Rs. 350. 

' * WET- WIN NORTH. A circle in^the Wetwin township, Maymyo subdi- 
vision of Mandalay district, including two villages. 
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Wetwin North is the township headquarters and has a Burman Police 
post, a Public Works Department bungalow, and large pongyi kyaungs on 
the Lashio road. It had a population of three hundred and forty-eight 
persons at the census of 1891. The circle paid Rs. 530 thathameda m 1896. 

Danu paddy is cultivated. 

WE T-WIN SOUTH. — A circle in the Wetwin township, Maymyo sub- 
division of Mandalay district. 

Wetwin South is the only village in the circle and is situated on the 
Lashio road : it had a population of three hundred and forty-two persons at 
the census of 1891. The thathameda paid by the village for 1896 amounted 
to Rs. 410. 

WET-YE. — A revenue circle and village in the Budalin township of Lower 
Chindwin district, with three hundred and seventy-eight inhabitants. It lies 
in the north-w^est of the township, on the borders of Shw'ebo district. 

The revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 490, from thathameda* 

WET-YE. — A revenue circle in the Taungdwingyaung township, Mingin 
subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. 

It contains one village only, and paid Rs. 70 revenue in 1897. 

WING HKE.— In latitude 20^ longitude 99"^ 30', a ferry over the Nam 
K6k, three and-a-half miles below' Ta Tawn, on the southern route from 
Mong Fang to M 5 ng Ngam. 

The ferry-village was formerly on the left bank of the river, but was 
deserted and was rebuilt in 1892 on the right bank. It contained in 1894 
ten houses of Shans. 

The Me Kok is here one hundred and tw-enty yards wide, with an island 
one hundred yards long and forty yards broad in the middle; the bed is 
sandy and rocky and the current strong. Between the left bank and the 
island it is two and-a-half feet deep ; between the island and the right bank it 
is five feet deep in January, the deepest part being close to the right bank. 
There are two boats, bolding ten and six men respectively. These when tied 
together sidc-to-side will take five Panthay saddles with loads, and if a raft 
w'ere throwm across them it would carry a good deal more. Boats cannot 
cross straight as they have to go round the island *. to load the boats, to take 
them across, unload them, and bring them back again takes half an hour. 
Mules can be easily swum across. 

On the left bank there is good camping-ground in thin jungle, three 
hundred yards along the Mong Ngam road. No supplies are obtainable. 

There are two roads to Mong Fang, north and south of 

Communications, the Fang ; the former, though slightly longer, is the 
easi er. 

Distances. 

Miles. 

From Wing Hk^ to Mong Fang (northern route) ... 20 

From Wing Hkfe to Mong Fang (southern route) ... 18^ 

From Wing Hk^ to Ban Chan ... ... 4 * 

WING HSA.-— A village in the Nam Hkam circle of the Northern Shan 
State of North Hsen Wi. It is situated just at the foot of the hills overlook- 
ing the Nam Mao plain, about half a mile from the Myo^cds town. 
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There were thirty-three houses in the village in February 1892^ with one 
hundred and forty-nine inhabitants. Ninety-three of these were Shan- 
Chinese and the remaining fifty-six were Palaungs of the Hnmai branch* 
Great fields of pineapples are grown on the slopes round the village, and 
the villagers also cultivate a considerable stretch of paddy in the plain which 
extends over to the Nam Mao. There is a pongji kyaang close to the 
village with four ministrants, supported by the Palaungs. 

WiNG KANG. — A Shan-Chinese village in the Nam Hkam circle of the 
Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi, situated on the lower slopes of 
the range which bounds the Nam Mao (Shweli) plain on the south. 

There were twenty- five houses in the village in February 1892, with one 
hundred and twenty-four inhabitants. These were almost ail engaged in 
rice cultivation in the plain below the village, and also grew some sugar- 
cane and pineapples. 

WING KAO. — A prettily wooded village in East Mang Lon, Northern 
Shan States, at an altitude of 3,600 feet, in latitude north 22^ 17", longitude 
east 98° 59'. 

Wing Kao, as its name implies, is the old capital. It is on the Ta Kiit- 
Loi Niing road, eleven miles north-north-east of the former place, and had 
sixteen houses in 1897. population is Shan, with a few Kachins. 

There is good camping-ground for one hundred men below and to the east 
of the village in small paddy-fields, with good water, but supplies are scanty. 
The village is on a fairly level ridge, but the country on either side fails away 
into deep glens. 

WING LENG, — A village on the southern border of the Ho Ya circle of 
the South Hsen Wi Northern Shan State, close to Mong Yai, the residence 
of the Sawbwa* 

" It contained in March 1892 twelve houses, with fifty-eight inhabitants. 
They were all engaged in paddy cultivation and paid an annual toll of twenty 
baskets of paddy, in addition to personal service rendered to the Sawbwa. 

WIN-GYAN. — A revenue circle and village in the Pathein-gyi township, 
Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, some twelve miles north-east 
'''''#' .!todquarters. ^ 

It had a population of three hundred and sixty-three persons at the 
census of r8gi. It paid a land revenue of Rs. 206 and a thathmneda-izx 
of Rs. 500 for 1896-97. 

WIN-LON.— An Indawgyi lake village in the Mogaung subdivision of 
Myitkyina district. 

It was destroyed in Haw Saing’s rebellion in 1883. 

^ WIN-U-YIN. — A village in the Pak6kku circle, township, subdivision and 
district, with a population of two hundred and forty-two persons, according 
to the census of 1891. 

The thaihameda amounted to Rs. 210 for 1897-98. 

WIN-WA. — A revenue circle in the Taungdwingyaung township, Mingin 
subdivision of Upper Chindwin district, 

. , It includes a single village and paid Rs. 640 revenue in 1897* 

WIN-WA. -A village in the Ye-u township of Shwebo district, with a 
population of eighty-six persons and a cultivated area of 46*28 acres. 
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Paddy is the chief crop. Two hundred and fifty rupees thathameda 
revenue was paid for 189G-97. 

WIN-WA. — A village in the Ku-hna~ywa township, Gangaw subdivision 
of Pakokku district, with a population of two hundred and ninety-five per- 
sons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 620. 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 430 for 1897-98, 

Winwa is on the Chin border and is noted for its pagoda, the Mantagiri, 
standing on a hill of the same name east of the village. 

WIN-WA. — A village of twenty-eight houses, ten miles south of Shwegu 
in the Shwegu subdhision of Bhamo district. 

The inhabitants are Burmese and Shan-Burmese and own fifty-eight 
buffaloes. They work mayin at Petlat in^ north of the village, and grow a 
little fruit. They settled in Winwa in 1877. 

WO LONG. — A village in the Man Sang circle of the Northern Shan 
State of South Hsen Wi. 

It had been very recently established in March 1892, and then contained 
three houses with seventeen inhabitants. They cultivated lew-land paddy, 

WORABUM. — A circle in the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi. 
It is situated on a low range of hills adjoining the southern portion of the 
Ning Lorn circle. 

In 1898 it had four Kachin villages and a population of about two hundred 
and fifty persons. The main village contains ten houses and a population 
of about one hundred persons, and is situated on the summit of a well- 
wooded ridge. 

WU CHAWNG or PING PANG. — A Lepai Kachin village in North Hsen 
Wi Northern Shan State, in Ping Pang circle of Mong Si. 

It contained sixteen houses in 1894, ^ population of fifty-five persons. 

The revenue paid was one rupee per household and the people were 
paddy, maize and opium cultivators by occupation, and owned sixteen 
bullocks, four buffaloes and sixty pigs. The price of paddy was eight 
annas the basket 

WULANG or WABANG. — A Kachin village in Tract No. 16, Myitkyina 
district, situated in 24° 56' north latitude and 97"^ 41' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained Lw-enty houses, with a population of sixty persons. 
The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of 
the Lepai tribe and Sadan sub-tribe. A scanty supply of water is obtained 
I from a small spring two hundred feet below the village on the east side 
and camping-ground is rather confined. 

WUN-BO.— A revenue circle and village in the Budalin township of 
Lower Chindwin district, with eight hundred and fifty-four inhabitants. 
It lies on the left bank of the Chindwin river, between the Shweza-ye and 
Le-rave circles. 

The Shwe-mok-taw pagoda festival is held in October of each year here. 
The chief products of the village are jowar and peas. The revenue for 
from 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 980, thathameda^ 

WUN-B 0 -G 6 N. — Aj village of twelve houses of Shan-Bunnese on the 
right bank of the Irrawaddy river, in the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo 
district. 
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They immigrated from Yalonon the Kaukkwe c'iaaHg in 1:245 B.E. (18S3 
A.D.) when that village was raided by Haw Saing. In 1894 the whole 
village moved to Myaing ywa because of an outbreak of cholera in Wunbo- 
g6n. 

VVUN-BYE. — A village of five hundred and forty-lwo houscsy three miles 
from Myinmu in the Myinnra township '.of Sagaiiig district* 

At the Auiiexation the Myi)ikug}*i raised a force of t\vi’> Liiadred men 
which was of some value in restoring order. 

WUN-BYL — A village in the AVunbyT eirciti, Hakokku township,, sub« 
division and district, with a population of one hundred and twenty-five per- 
sons, according to the census of 1S91. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 90 for 1S97-98. 

WUN-DON. -A revenue circle in the Budalin towiiship of Lower Chin- 
dwiii district, incluuing Wundon and Aung-chantha villages, with four 
hundred and seventy-four inhabitants, ft lies in the north oftne township* 

The chief products are paddy and sessamum* The revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 730, from 

WUN-D WIN subdivision. — Northern, 

WUN-DWIN. — A township in the Northern subdivision of Meiktila 
district The township is seven hundred square miles in area and had in 
1891 a population of sixty-six thousand four hundred and sixty-three per- 
sons. 

Wundwin town was in Burmese times the headquarters of the Ashe-let 
Myintaiho. 

The Thedaw bazaar, close to Wundwin, is frequented by traders from 
Mandalay and Yam^thin and occasionally by Sbans, who come down by 
way of the Gwe-gya pass. Wundwin is the" headquarters of the subdivi- 
sion. 

^ WUN-DWIN. — The headquarters of the Northern subdivision of Meiktila 

^ district. In the early days of the Annexation it belonged to the Southern 
subdivision, of which the headquarters have now been transferred to 
! ’Tiiazi. 

The public buildings are court-houses for the Subdivisional Officer and 
Myook, a post office, and bungalows for the Subdivisional Officer and the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police. There is a Civil Police thana and a 
small Military Police outpost. 

Wundwin has a population of six hundred and fifteen persons, and there 
are a few natives of India. ^ it is said that long ago there was an Indian set- 
tlement here and the strain is still supposed to be traceable in the features 
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The village boasts of no historic name. Its population is mainly agricul- 
tural, and there are a few weavers. A small free bazaar is held every fifth 
day. 

WUN-GYUN. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pak6kku district, with a population of seventy persons, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 400. 

WUNHALKUM. — A village of Chins of the Whenoh tribe in the Cen- 
tral Chin Hills. It lies south of Tawnghwe and can be reached md Shel- 
lum and Taunghwe. 

In 1894 it had twenty-five houses. Van-hwe-kai was its resident chief. 

It pays tribute to Falam. 

WUN-KA-THE. — A village of Chins of the Soktb tribe in the Northern 
Chin Hills. It lies between Saiyan and Toklaing, about twelve miles from 
Fort White, and can be reached from Fort White by the mule-road to Toklaing 
and thence by a path leading west over the spur through old Pomba to the 
Twemdwi stream; thence up the spur by a path leading directly to the 
village. 

In 1894 it had one hundred and eight houses; the resident Chief was 
Raitawm. It is subordinate to Doktaung, theSoktb Chief. Wunkathewas 
destroyed in 1889 and disarmed in 1893. Water is found in several wells in 
the village and a small stream trickles through it, but the supply is slender. 

WUN-LE. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pak6kku 
district, with a population of one hundred and sixty-nine persons, according 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 400. 

WUN-LO.— A revenue circle in the Sa-le township. Pagan subdivision of 
Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered seven hundred and seventy-five 
persons and the thathameda amounted to Rs. i ,329. No land revenue was 
collected in the circle. 

WUN-THO. — .A subdivision of Katha district, comprising the townships 
of Wuntho, Kawlin and Pinlbbu. 

It has an area of two thousand three hundred square miles and the popula- 
tion is estimated at sixty-eight thousand nine hundred and eighty persons. 
No census was taken in 1891, because at that time it was a semi-independ- 
ent State, and the Sawbwa in that year broke out in actu.il revolt. 

History, from local The following is given as the history of the State 
sources. by Maung Yan Aung, a local lugyt. 

Seven hundred and fifty vears after the creation of the world, the State 
of Wuntho was first established by the Sawbwa Kan Nyin of Keng Tung. 
At this time Pathu-dewa was King of the Kutha-wadi country. Pathu-dewa 
was a son of the first Maha Thamada, or Universal Monarch, who governed 
in accordance with the Ten Laws incumbent on kings. There w'ere sixty-four 
kings in each line of the three Maha Thama, and the total number of kings 
was one hundred and ninety-two. ' During these successive reigns there 
were two hundred and sixty-four Sawbwas of Wuntho 

There was a re-settlement of the State three hundred years before the Lord 
Gaudama became manifested as Buddha. At this time the town of Salin 
was establi.shed bv King Sawnyi, and the King of Tagaung was Sabu- 
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dipa-daza-yaza. This monarch set up anew line of 5'/zro/»K>i7jand this house 
furnished two hundred and four rulers in regular succession. 

After this, two Sawbwas named Hkun Taung and Hkun Kyaing succeed- 
ed one another. 

In the year 744 B.E. (1382 A-D.!, during the reign of Mingyizwa Sawke, 
the Wuntho Sawbwa was named Paung Keandin the 
1382 A.D, year 796 B.E. {1434 A.D.) the name of the Sawbwa 
was Saw Nyi. 

The next names mentioned are— 

945 B.E. {1583 A.D.) Minkadu. 

954 B.E. (1592 A.D.) Tho Ye. 

961 B.E. (1599 A.D.) Tein-nyin-sa Saing Hkan. 

981 B.E. (i6f9 A.D.) Thakin Kaw Nyo. 

After the death of the last named, his widow, Saw Nin Mem, governed 

w the State until 1009 B.E. (1647 A.D.) when, during 

hnvin!" " ‘ ' the reign of Minyfe Nandameit, son of Nyaungyan 

' ‘ _ Mintaya-gyi, King of Ava, Sit Naing became 

wa, having previously held the title of Myoza of Mosit. 

In 1033 B.E. (1671 A.D.), during the reign of Pyi-min, the younger 
brother, of ThaI6n Mintaya, Kyemmong U Kyaw, son of Sit Naing, became 
Sawbwa and in the following year the seat of government was moved to 
Mo-hnyin. 

In the year 1059 B.E. (1697 A.D.), during the reign of Man-aung Yatana, 
a resident of Ava named Maung Kyin Baw was appointed Sifbe of the State, 
but was removed in the following year and Maung Sun was appointed 
Sttke in his place, only to be succeeded in five years’ time by Kyaung Pyu, 

Eventually, in 1076 B.E. (1714 A.D.), when Hman-nanshin Mintaya ascend- 
ed the throne, Myat Kaung, son of the last Sawbwa U Kyaw, succeeded to his 
father’s dignity and title. During seventeen years there had been no titu- 
lar 

In 1 1 1 3 B.E. ( 1 75 ^ A.D.) King Kan thawa-di pa’s capital, Av^a, was destroy- 
ed ’by an invasion of Takings from the Yamanva province. Then Maung 
Aung Zeya, from the Myin-ahmudan tract in Shwebo, established by the 
king who founded Sagaing, collected a force, overthrew the Takings, and 
became king, with Shwebo as his capital This was in iiis B E. (i7m 
A.D.). ■ ' 

Three years later Aung Nyo, brother of Myat Kaung, became Sa^ubwa. 

He was succeeded in 1141 B.E. (1778 A.D.) by Maung Tin, in King 
Singu s time, and two years later the Royal Patent as SawbwL was re- 
newed to him, when King Aung-tha dethroned his brother. Maung Tin 
died in 1 158 B. E. (1796 A.D.). ^ 

At this time the Pawmamg oi Mye-ni, a village in the Sawbwashm, was 
at King Badon s capital, and he obtained an appointment order as Myo- 
thugyi of Wuntho. His name was Maung Taw Zan and he had been one 
of the attei^ants of a daughter of the Ka-le Sawbwa, who had Lrried the 
Sawbwa of yVuntho and brought a number of Ka-Ie people with her These 
^ttled first in the village of Myelin and afterwards^ established the village 
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of Taung-gyat MaungTaw Zan became their Pawmaing^ with his head- 
quarters at Myeni, and it was in this way that a stranger got charge of .the 
State of Wuntho. 

Maung Taw Zan died in 1 160 B E. (1798 A.D.) and he was succeeded as- 
Myothugyi by his son Maung Tha Yw^. He declared himself to be heredi- 
tary Myothugyi and figures as such in the official records [sittarC] of 1164 

B.E.(i802 A,D.). 

Maung Tha Ywfe died in 1189 B E, (1827 A D*), and Thwin Pyu and Maung 
Kwe were appointed asiyins in his place ; but after a time Maung Shwe Tha, 
a step-son of Tha Yw^’s, received the title of Myothugyi. A Myo-^wun 
Maung Pe Nge, came up shortly after and put the two asiyinfto death. 
He was denounced to the Saingya Windawhmu by Shwe Tha and carried 
off prisoner to the capital. 

In 1195 (1833 A.D.), Shwe Thi, the descendant of an illegitimate son 

of a former Sawbway Thohonbwa, w^as appointed to the charge of Wuntho, 
with the title oi Myothugyi, Intrigues, and the presentation of daughters 
to the Saifig-ya resulted in the division of Wuntho into two parts, 

the Lower and the Upper, which were put in charge of Tha Set and Kya 
Det, as Taih 6 ks. 



About this time Wuntho seems to have gone to the highest bidder, and 
in 12 1 1 B.E. (1849 A.D.) San Tit, son of the headman of Kawlin, became 
Wuntho Myothugyi, 

Eventually, however, one Shw'e Tha, who had rendered service to King 
Mindon in his seizure of the throne of Burma, was ap- 
Shwe Tha, 1852-1878. pointed Myothugyi of Wuntho in 1214 B*E. (1852 
A.D.). He successively received additional charge 
of the ten Uyu villages, Mai ng-Kaing, Shwe A-she-gyaung and Shwe A-1^- 
gyaung. Additional service in the Padein Prince's rebellion in 1866 re- 
sulted in his being formally named with the title of Malia Wuntha 

Thohonbwa. The title had then long been in abeyance, and was conferred 
now as a mere personal reward, with no idea of conveying either the rights 
or the dignities of the true Shan Sawhwas^ though the usual attempt is 
made to prove that Shwe Tha was of the regular line of the old Sawbwas, 
Immediately after his appointment the five villages of Indauktha were 
added to Shwe Tha’s charge as of Wuntho, and in 1236 B.E. 

(1874 A.D.) he received the new title of Maha-theidi*zeya- thohonbwa, and 
the circles of Ganan-ma and Ganan-pwa and Nanka. 

Shwe Tha seems to have deserved his honours and to have been a man 

Maun^ Aung energy, for in 1875 he cut a cart-road across the Miii- 
Myat, *1878—1891. range at a personal expense of Rs. 7,000, In 1877 

the Kachins of Yinba, Hla-me and Nga Aw rose in revolt 
and Shwe Tha, with three hundred men from Wuntho and two hundred from 
Shwe-ashe-gyaungand Ganan-ma, suppressed them and made their duwa 
Saw Tin, “ and twenty hills under him " submit and pay tribute. 

When King Mindon died in 1878 and King Thibaw succeeded, Maung 
Shwe Tha abdicated in favour of his eldest son Maung Aung Myat, 
who was then twenty-one year’s of age and acting as a Sa-set Ktm-ye- 
gaing (Page-of-Honour) in the palace. In 1244 B.E. (1882 A.D.) Aung Myat 
was confirmed as Sawbwa with the title of Maha-wuntha-thiri-yaza-thoh6n-' 
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bwa and in tbe following year* when he went to the ^Mandalay Court) had this 
raised to Mawriya-maha-thiri-yamanta^yaza. 

In the waning of T^tsmmgmSn (November) 1885* King Thihaw was de- 
ported by the British Government) . and on the fourth waning of Pyatko (23rd 
January 1886)) Aung Myat left Wuntho and established himself at Piiildbu* 
On the first waxing of Taimmg 1252 B*E. (7tli February 1891), he fled from 
Kyaingkwin and has kept out of the way ever since. 

The British Government appointed Maung Po Tuj Myouk of Wunthoj 
and dispensed with his services in the following yeaV) and there has been a 
new Myooh nearly every year since that time. 


As a history this is barely satisfactory and is more patriotic than ac- 
curate. It is practically certain that Wuntho (Shan. Wying Hs 5 ) the city 
of the tiger) was never an independent Shan State^ and in the palmy days 
of Mogaung and Mo-hnyin was probably a mere hiamdngshlp. 

In February iSgij, the Sawiwaj Aung Myat, who up to that time had re- 
mained on fairly friendly, but not altogether satisfactory, 
j8gi. The Wun- terms with the British Government, rose in rebellion, 
tho, rebellion. probably suspicious of the action of Government 

in introducing the railway into part of his territory. 
The reservation of forests also and the demand for disarmament, but most 
of all the influence of his stubborn old father, Mating Shwe Tba, who was 
then living in hiding in the territory, probably led him to this action. 
The Military Police posts along the western borders were simultaneously 
attacked. This led to an expedition being sent into the State, but before 
it arrived local parties had put an end to all resistance. Wuntho was then 
brought under direct control and divided between Katha and Ye-u (Shwebo) 
distrkts. Further particulars will be found in Chapter IV of the Introduc- 
tion.^ ' 

WUN-THO. — A township in the subdivision of that name of Katha district. 
Its boundaries are, — on the north, the Banmauk township ; on the east, the 
Manie and Ti-gyaing townships; on the south the Kawlin township ; and 
on the west, the Pinldbu to^v^ship. 

It had in 1897 estimated population of twenty thousand nine hundred 
and foity-four persons and an area of seven hundred square miles. 

In 1897 there were thirty-seven revenue circles in the township. Of 
these Mawnaiiig, Mawhka, Gyo-daung and Nanlikan circles did not belong 
to the former Wuntho State. Gold was formerly washed in them and 
in Burmese times they were in charge of Shwegtin^hmus or Shwe-hmus^ 
under the Shwe^wun. The remaining thirty- three circles were all in 
Wun-tho State. Gyodaung and Mawnaingare the largest circles. 

^WUN-THO. -The headquarters of the Wuntho subdivision of Katha 
, district. ^ It lies in a rich valley surrounded by hills, but is very unhealthy 
|n tm mnj s^asoip ■ ^ 
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Wuntho is a station on the Mu Valley Railway and is gaining much in 
importance as a trade centre for export of grain. It was the former resi- 
dence of the ex-Sawbwa of Wuntho, who rebelled and was deposed in 
i8gi. After the British occupation of Upper Burma^ however, the Sawhva 
changed his abode to Pinlebu. The public buildings are a court-house and 
bazaar. The population numbered about one thousand two hundred persons 
in 1891. 

WYING NAM. — A Shan village in North Risen Wi, Northern Shan State; 
in Hsen Wi circle. 

It contained twenty houses in 1894, with a population of eighty persons 
The revenue paid was four annas per household and the occupation of 
the people was paddy cultivation and trading, and they owned ten bullocks) 
ten buffaloes, and three mules and ponies. The price of paddy was twelve 
annas the basket. 

WYING TANG. — A Kachin (Lashi) village in North Hsen Wi, Northern 
Shan States, in Pang Lorn circle of Mong Si. 

It contained sixteen houses in 1894, with a population of fifty persons. 
The revenue paid was one rupee per household and the people were paddy, 
maize, opium and wheat cultivators by occupation, and owned twenty 
bullocks, twelve buffaloes, three ponies and sixty pigs. The price of paddy 
was six annas the basket. 

YA-BIN. — A , village in the Taz^ township, Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo 
district, sixty«two and-a-half miles from Ye-u. 

There were one hundred and twelve inhabitants in 1891 : rice was the 
chief product. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to one 
hundred and forty rupees. There is a Civil Police post in the village. 

YA-BON. — A Palaung circle in the Kodaung township of Ruby Mines 
district, containing three Palaungs and three Kachin villages. It is situated 
at the south-western corner of the township, about thirty miles east of 
Momeik, 

The principal village is Yabdn. 

YA-BYIN. — A village in the Maw State, Myelat district of the Southern 
Shan States. It is situated about four miles south of Myogyi and is about 
one thousand feet above the Zawgyi valley. 

In 1897 contained forty-five houses and paid Rs. 380 annual revenue. 
The inhabitants number one hundred and ninety -four persons, and are 
chiefly Danu : they grow pine-apples on an extensive scale for sale in the 
markets of the plains. No rice is grown, and water is very scarce. 

Y^A-DAW. — A village in the Yadaw revenue circle, Pathein-gyi township, 
Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, six and-a-half miles east of 
headquarters. 

It had a population of ninety persons at the census of 1891, and paid 
Rs. 133 fhathameda'^tdiX, 

YA-GYI-BYIN, — A village in the Taungzdn circle, Myaing township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and 
nine persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 510, 
included in that of Taungz6n, 
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YA-GYI-BYIN. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pa- 
k6kku district, with a population of two hundred and eighty-seven persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 380. 

YA-GYI-GON. — A village in the Kwemyok circle, Ye-za-gyo township, 
Pakdkku subdivision and district, with a population of eighty-eight persons, 
according to the census of i8gi, and a revenue of Rs. 160. 

YALPI OR TINYAWL. — A village of Chins of the Whenoh tribe in the 
Central Chin Hills. It lies five miles south of Bwelri and Is reached vid 
North Loteron, Tilum, and Bwelri. 

In 1894 it had twenty-five houses. Hlekal was its resident chief. 

Yalpi pays tribute to Falam. Water is available in a stream close to the 
village. 

YALTU. — A village of Chins of the Tashdn tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies four miles north-west of Hmunli and can bo reached vid 
Hmunli, sixteen miles. 

In 1894 it had twenty-five houses. Ne Lyen was its resident chief. 

Yaltu is a Shunkla village tributary to Falam. Plenty of w'ater is avail- 
able in a stream near the village. 

YA-MS-THIN. — A district in the Meiktila division, with an area of four 
thousand two hundred and fifty-nine square miles, and a population, in 1891. 
of two hundred and seventeen thousand persons. This total, apart from other 
causes, has, however, been considerably altered by the transfer, in September 
of 1896, of eighteen circles from the Pyawbwb township to Meiktila district 

The district is bounded on the north by Meiktila, and on the south by 
Toungoo districts ; on the east by the Wyelat territory of 

Boundaries. Southern Shan States and by various tribes of Karens 

under petty chiefs ; and on the west by Magwe and Myingyan districts. 

It is divided into the subdivisions of Yambthin and Pyinmana, and these 
Divisions. - are further divided into six townships as follows : — 

Yambthin, A 

Pyawbwb, > Yamethin subdivision. 

Yindaw, j 

Pyinmana, ') 

Lfewe, > Pyinmana subdivision. 

Kyidaung-gan J 

The Pyinmana subdivision was a separate district from the Annexation in 
1885 until October 1S93, when it became part of Yamfethin district. The 
division between Pyimnana and Yamethin districts, as originally constituted 
was the Ngaleik chaung, on the right bank of which the town of Pyinmana 
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Thagaya Thon-myo-wun ; and the Nyaung-zwe-^zof the Shwe-pyi Yan-aung 

cavalry jurisdiction* 

The two subdivisions differ very considerably in character, since while 
Yamethin is just on the verge of the dry zone of Upper 

Natural fca- Burma, Pyinmana with its heavy forests usually has a 
heavy rainfall. 

The district has on the west the northern portion of the Pegu Yomas, 
and on the east the Shan Hills rise abruptly, clothed in thick jungle. 

Between these two ranges of hills is, in Yamfethin. a large plain with here 
and there slif^ht elevations intersected by small streams, while m Fymniana 
the greater part is forest. Geographically and climatically the two subdivi- 
sions may conveniently be treated separately. 

The Yamhthin subdivision may be divided from north to south into thpe 
main sections. The eastern section, some twenty miles 
Yam&thin width, consists entirely of hills running in broken 

subdivision parallels from north to south and ranging from three 

thousand to six thousand feet in height and divided from 
one another by deep valleys. The highest point is either tlm Byinkye range 
in the south-eastern corner, or the steep hog’s back of Suitaung, almos * 
due east of Yamethin town. The heights have not been <f^terimned. The 
Siiitaung joins, the crest of the watershed to north and south. Tne 
laung river rises on its southern flank, and pursuing its course under the 
name of the Sittang, flows down to the Gulf of Martaban. To the north, 
rising on the northern declivity, flows another I aunglaung, known lower 
down as the Myittha, which joins the Irrawaddy at Aya and so also reaches 
the Gulf of Martaban. This eastern tract is sparsely inhabited by a race ot 
mixed Shan and Burmese origin, and there are a few Mattered villages o’ 
pure Karens. They live a toilsome and miserable life. Through these hills 
run several passes to the Myelat division of the Shan Stetes. These are 
little used and are most of them very rough and difficult to all baggage 
animals except the Shan bullock. 

The middle strip, also about twenty miles in width, contains the richest 
land in the subdivision. It is low-lying and fertile, watered by tanks and 
streams, and here are situated all the larger villages. 

The western strip, of an average width of about thirty miles, is diversi- 
fied with jungle, large and small, barren hills and fertile valleys, the tailing 
off of the Pegu Voma. Here many of the people live by cutch-boilmg and 
other jungle crafts. Their food is in a great measure confined to millet, 
and in bad years they get but little rice. As a race they are smaller and 
dark than the people of the paddy plains. Buddha-yaza, the Kyimyiiidamg 
Prince, and other rebel leaders long held out in the thick jungles in the 
south-west of this tract, and many engagements took place, notably at 
Lesawtaung, where the Sinthh breaks through a narrow gorge in the hills. 
Few of the hills in this strip rise above a few hundred feet. 

The chief rivers, besides the Paunglaung and the Myittha, are the Ngawm 
Chaungmagyi, Thitsdn and their tributaries. 

The lakes or artificial reservoirs are those of Nyaungyan, Kyauksh and 
Inbaung, and a number of smaller works dotted about all over the sub- 
division. 
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The Pyinraana subdivision may be described as a huge forest, with a 
cultivated tract some twenty miles in radius around the 

(2) Pyinmana town of Pyinmana, and small patches elsewhere in villa- 

subdivision. ges and along the sides of streams. On the east rise the 

, , hills which stretch back to the Shan plateau, while in 

the west the country gradually rises to the crest of the Voma ridee which 
however, does not rise to any considerable height. The subdivision is well 
watered in the rams, but, with the exception of the Sittang river and some 

smaller affluents of it, which take their rise in the eastern hills, there are 
no perennial stream?. >■ 

There are no specially important passes from the Shan Hills, but there is 
a route vta \ezin which is a good deal used by Shans in the cold weatl;er. 

_ The only river of the subdivision is the Sittang or Paung-laung, which 
rises in the hills east of \ametlnn and for the first part of its course runs 
eS?"of P '' 5.°™try until it debouches into the plains south! 

^ ‘s known as the Sittang. All the 

streams of the Southern subdivi.sion are affluents of it, the mostSmportant 
I^galeik and Y6nbin, all of which rise in the Western hills 
The Sittang is navigable all the year round, but none of the other streams 

The only lake in the subdivision is the Ingyaung, which covers an area 
also Vn r‘ included in the Pe-lwe forest reserve. There are 

Sfn T? ' at Seddngyi, Neyaungbya, Sin-6n Tein, Kywfe. 

tahn, Taungzm, Gwedaukyu, I hit, Kaukket, Sit-hto and Pauk, coverinc^ in 
all an area of twenty-mne square miles. ® ^ 

The Yamhthm or northern subdivision lies as regards its rainfall between 

Climate. zone.s, with the result that in some 

_ years It is capable of producing the crops of both climates 

and m some years of neither. _ In good yea?s plentiful crops of Sddv 
sessamum,^ Indian-corn and maize are produced, hut the rainfall is exceed 
mgly capricious, and it has been known to occur in such a way as to sm i 
every kind of crop, only crop that can be depended upon wSh 

certainty is_ paddy m the circles of Baw and Nyaunggafflrfn Srsou b 
eastern portion of the subdivision. These are watered bv t wA -a 

hill streams, the M6n and Le-ngfe, which never fail in the^ains? ® 

_ In the Pyinmana subdivision, on the other hand, the climate is damn fnr 
six months of 1 he year and dry during the rest. No records nf ^ 
ature are available, but the rainfall is given as follows 

1893 ... . Inches. 

, 189I ... 51-69 . 

1803 ’ - 60-46 

1896 . . "• - 5'-36 

Mineral products may be said to be almost non-existent or\t anv rate 
... not ascertained. Salt is produced in small r,,,.,..*-,- ■ 

Mineral product. Paukaing and Sadaung circles, but the indusJry is glTdZ 

Ro B ij ^ dying out, owinn to the imposition of the tax of 

Rs. 5 per cauldron now levied, and to the facilities for obtainL £tt2 
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salt from Lower Burma by rail. At Piuthaung, sixteen miles north-east of 
Yam^thin, there are the remains of old workings from which copper, lead 
and silver were extracted at some remote date. " At Yam^ thin and Yindaw 
in Burmese times saltpetre was extracted, from which gunpowder was 
manufactured, and a salt alkaline earth is found in many parts of the district 
and is used as soap. In the hills to the east of the districtj intervening 
between the Shan plateau and the plains, ate caverns of very considerable 
extent and interest, notably those at Libyin, thirty-five miles north-east of 
Yam^thin. 

The soil in the plains is in some places clayey and in others sandy. The 
water ^ everywhere is more or less brackish on account of the presence of 
Fuller’s earth. In theThagwin hills in the Pyinmana subdivision mica is 
found but is not worked. 

There are seven hundred and eighty-five square miles orfive hundred and 
Forests two thousand four hundred acres of reserved forests in 

the Pyinmana subdivision. The principal Reserves are — 

Square miles. 

Yanaiingmyin ... ... 14 

Yeni ... ... 66 

Minbyin ... ... ... ... 145 

Y6nbin ... ... ... ... 130 

Palwe ... ... ... 130 

Kaing ... ... 20 

Pozaungtaiing ... ... 70 

Taungnyo ... ... ... ... 100 

Ngalaik ... ... .... ... no 

By a notification, dated the 3rd December 1898, the Myittha Reserve in 
the Yam^thin subdivision, with an approximate area of ninety square miles, 
was constituted. The more productive forests in this subdivision are in the 
east and contain teak and pymkado^ with a large proportion of indaing^ 
Cutch grows extensively on the Magwe border, chiefly in irregular strips 
of jungle intersecting cultivated areas. The catch jungles have been much 
overworked and are threatened with extinction. 

A large body of natives of India has been settled for many generations 
in a portion of the Yam^thin subdivision and usually live 
in villages apart from the Burmese. The origin of the 
settlement is given as follows : In the year 1070 B.E^ 
(1708 A.D.) King Arlangiri ruled in Delhi. He had two sons, the younger 
of whom was jealous of the Crown Prince and eventually seized and impri- 
soned his father and usurped the throne. The Crown Prince fled from 
Delhi to Calcutta with three thousand of a following, and from Calcutta 
made his way to Arakan, where he and several of the chief emigrants 
died. At this time the King at Ava was Bodaw Sa-ne Mingaung, grand- 
father of the King of Ava who was taken prisoner by Rajadirit, King of 
Pegu. This King allowed the Delhi fugitives to come from Arakan to Ava, 
but when he found them so numerous ordered them to settle by 0 -sa^ or 
batches of seven families, in each of the foilwing places : Taung-ngu, 
Yani^thin, Nyaungyan, Yindaw, Meiktila, Myedu, Ngayan^, Kawthanthi 
and Sibatbya. The immigrants numbered sixty-three families and were 
thus separated for safety’s sake. At each settlement a fixed area for their 
residence and cultivation was marked out. 


Population. 
Natives of India, 
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The following were the boundaries allowed for the residence of the 
Yamfethio Kulahyo, as the ne-w settlers were called : to the north, Ala^vihin 
and Pasittok; to the south, the Sithema ; to the east, the Onbin 

chaungi Yel^ ; and to the west^ the Lemyaung-baungyo. 

The limits within which they might cultivate were,— on the north, the 
Myeni chaung^ near Shadawgan ; on the south, the Kiidaritkon ; on the 
east, the"Nyanswe-g6n ; and on the west, the Thitke-gyiin. Both these tracts 
were jiingle and waste land at the time of allotment. The lands were not 
considered crown lands but free gifts from the king, and differ entirely from 
^^so-c^^iiKulahyoAhmudan-sa. 

The people of Pyinmana are Burmans, with an admixture of Shans. There 

Karens some Karens on the eastern border, especially in the 

Kyidaunggan and we townships, and a mixture of 
Indians and Chinese in the town of Pyinmana itself. Besides the Karens 
in the townships there are two native Karen States, under faiingsas who 
pay tribute at Pyinmana and are under the Subdivisioiial Officers there. 
These are Al^chaung Bawgata and Padaung Ko-vwa, There is also one 
village of White Karens, so-called Htalaings, w’ho have no money, refuse to 
intermarry with Burmese, have a distinct language of their own, and eat 
rotten flesh. This village is called Thagiwun and is about ten miles 
east of Shwemyo. 

It is probable that there has been a large increase of population in the 
southern subdivision from the time of the Annexation, especially since 
the opening of the railway, and during the years when crops failed in the 
Dry zone and were successful in the Pyinmana townships. The chief towns 
in the southern subdivision are Pyinmana, L^w^e, Kyidaunggan, vShwemyo 
and Yazin, Pyinmana is a long way ahead of the others, which are little 
better than the ordinary jungle village. It has a fine court-house, built on 
the plan for district headquarters. There is a hospital with accommoda- 
tion for thirty-six patients, besides a branch dispensary in the town. 
Pyinmana has a Municipal Committee and a population of over thirteen 
thousand persons. The income in i8q 6 was Rs. 34^502 and the expenditure 
Rs. 36,478. There is a fine municipal bazaar which brings in an income of 
Rs, 19,747 annually, {v. also sub, voc.^ Pyinmana.) 

Pyinmana owes its prosperity to the teak industry above everything else. 
The lessees of ^ the valuable teak forests are the Bombav-Burma Trading 
Corporation, Limited, and the carrying on of their business has brought 
great wealth to many of the inhabitants of Pyinmana. Some local industries 
have arisen in the wake of the Bombay Burma-Trading Corporation, Limit- 
ed. Among them may be mentioned a saw-mill and a soda-water manufac- 
tory. 

The principal occupation of the people is rice cultivation. Of handicrafts, 

Ao-nVnifiirf^ ana the most noteworthy; carpentry, draw- 

industries. and cutlery manufacture are also common crafts. 

The inlaid dha and dagger blades of Mindan near Ya- 
mfethin are well-known. The dhas are inlaid in gold, silver and brass. 

Scarcity of rain is the rule in the northern part of Yam^thin subdivision, 
and cultivators would seldom have a successful harvest were it not for the 
water stored in the many artificial tanks. Those at Yamfethin and Nyaung- 
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yan are of the greatest importance and enable the harvesting of two crops 
annually. The average holding of a family is about four or five ph (seven 
to nine acres). The chief crops are,— besides rice, sessamum, Indian-corn, 
jowar, and vegetables such as toinatoes, brinjalsand onions. Millet, gram, 
beans and sweet- potatoes are sparingly cultivated. The average produce 
per pd of the different kind of crops is paddy and pyaung (maize) eighty 
baskets per pe; millets {lu md sat) fifty ; peas and beans twenty; and 
gram [kulape) thirty. There is no rotation of crops. The weaving is car- 
ried on for the most part in the east of the district near the hills. Silk- 
worms are raised by the Danus. Sugarcane, tobacco and the betel-vine are 
cultivated in small patches. 

The chief cart-roads in Burmese times were the Minlan running from 
_ ^ . Hlaingdet and the north through Pyawbw^ and Yamethin 

an to Pyinmana; the road from Meiktila to Pyawbw^ via 

^ Yindaw; and the Thabyedaung pass from the Shan 

States into Theingdn. The railway now runs through the whole length of 
the district from north to south. There is a good deal of trade carried on 
by pedlars from the Irrawaddy through Taungdwingyi. The imports into 
the district from the Shan States are chiefly ponies, cattle, cigar-leaf, 
onions, chillies, ginger, stick lac, jaggery, Shan paper and wood-oil. The 
exports to the Shan States are salt, oil and peice-goods. 

In the time of the Burmese kings there were several classes of ahmu- 
„ , dan or soldiery. There were six classes of interior 

ahmudani the Myauk ta^wcj Taungta-we^ Myaukmaya- 
pin^ 1 aungmayaptU) Myauk taya-ngase^ and / aung 
iaya-ngase ; and six classes of exterior ahmudan^ namely, the Ywe Let-we^ 
Ywe Let-ya, Let-we Chaungj Letkya Chaungj Natstt Let-^we^ and Natsu 
Let-kya, 

Besides these cohorts of Atwin and Apyin Ahmudan Chatthso there 
were many other classes, of whom the Kulahyo formed 
ah yo Ybe Kulabo Ahmudan were exclusively raised 

a imii an. from the descendants of the Delhi emigrants, and 

numbered one hundred and fifty. These men were permanently quartered 
in the Palace and received a monthly wage of Rs. 10. If, however, 
any of them preferred to have land instead of their monthly pay, plots 
were assigned in the localities from which they came. The one hundred and 
fifty men who formed the corps came from different localities, but the grants 
of land were always made to the Ahmudan in his own neighbourhood and the 
land was worked by his relations. A Yamethin man could only get land at 
YamMhin, not at Yindaw or Meiktila. The Yamethin Ahmudan.^ however, 
appear never to have taken any of these grants in lieu of wages. At any 
rate there are no Ahmudan-sa lands in the district. At Myedu and Kyauks^ 
on the other hand, Crown lands seem to have been generally taken up. 

In Burmese times Yamethin was governed by a Myowun^ who had five 
Myoihugyi subordinate to him besides many Ywathugyis. 
^ Administration therefore, known as iht Ngamyowun^ the five 

.n Burmese times. Batta, Myo-hla, Panking and 

Nyaungaing, The order of precedence of officials superior .to the 
Myothugyi ran thus : the Kayaing Wun^ the Myo Wun Sitke, the Le 
Wun Sitke. the Thittaw Wun Sitke and the Nahkan^ The last-men- 
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tioned was next superior to the Mfoikugyi and exercised petty criminal 
jurisdiction. The Sitkes ranked according to seniorityj their offices being 
otherwise considered of equal dignity^ and they had equal powers in crimi- 
nal cases. The Myo Wun and Kayatng Wun generally made Pyinmana, 
then known as Ningyan, their headquarters, owing to the important teak 
industry and the proximity of foreigners on the border, while the others 
ordinarily remained in YamMhin. 

The Kayatng Wun was also known by the name of Komyo Wun^ 
having nine districts in his charge, namely, Pyinmana (called Taimg Ngu), 
Yam^thin, Meiktila, Yanaiing Tayanga, Nyaungyan, Pin, Natniauk and 
Kyaukpadaung. The Myo Wun w^as called the Hnit-myo ^ Wun^ having 
charge only of the Taung-ngu (Pyinmana) and Yam^thin districts. The 
Le Wun was in charge of all cultivated lands and of the rivers and tanks, 
and the Thiitaw Wun of the forests. Technically the power of life and 
death rested with the king only, but practically all these officials exer- 
cised the fullest powers. Bribery prevailed in every case, for the judge^s 
salary depended on it. Torture was always practised, but was more 
openly carried out in King Thibaw^s time than in the time of his father. 
Officials obtained their position really by bribes, it might almost be said by 
purchase. The following was the Yamethin scale of the so-called Kadaw 
Leisaungdaw \ — 


^QT B, Kayaing ... ... Io,ooo 

For a Myo Wunshlp ... ... ... 5?uoo 

For a TPwwship ... ... % 

For a Thiitaw Wunshv^ ... ... > 2,000 to 3,000 

For a 5 *f^^^ship ... ... 

"For Myotkugyishs^ ... ... ... 1,000 to 2,000 

Box: Bi Ywaihugyis\\v^ ... ... ... 

but there was no fixed limit — -whoever paid most got the appointment. 

Myothugfi 2LVLi.Thugyt were the only officials who were appointed on 
hereditary claims. The others were subject to loss of office at the caprice 
of the King, or according to his need of money ; and during part of King 
Thibaw's reign officials often succeeded one another at ah interval of only 
a few months. There was no such thing as a regularly instituted Civil 
Court, Any person could commence his suit anywhere before any official 
from a Ywagaung provided he paid the Kzm-bO) the Royal fee, 

which was handed by the officer trying the case to the Kun-bo-tein^ the 
Collector of court-fees. No suit could be decided except in the presence 
of the parties, and when judgment was passed the parties were asked 
whether they would abide by the decision. If they agreed both parties ate 
leipet and the decision was considered final. If one party demurred he 
refused to eat the pickled tea and might then refer the case to any 
superior official, or to the non-official arbitrator, if the other party agreed 
to the person nominated. Very often, however, the objecting party was 
thrashed by the court officials into accepting the arbitrament and eating 
the letpet. Debtors were usually very severely treated, put in the stocks 
out in the sun or rain, saw their children and other relations sold as slaves, 
find were themselves so sold, iu direct disobedience to the Dhammathat. 
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The sources of revenue were chiefly thathameda, taxes on Crown lands 
Revenue in water-supply, and the se-hmtyai akauk, the twelve 

Burmese times sorts of taxes, including bazaar collections, imposts on 
forest produce, and export and import duties. The latter 
were usually leased out to speculators, but the remainder were collected by 
the tlizigyts, who received a commission of ten per cent, on their collections. 
The rate of thathameda was ten rupees the household. The towns of 
Yindaw, Yanaung and Tayanga had separate administrative officials; so 
also had Nyaung-ya,n and the Myin-ne^ which only came under Yam^thin 
after the Annexation. 



The people of the Myin district were called Myin Akmudan or cavalry, 
while those of the other tracts were called Atkin, The Myin people 
were always liable to be called out for active service in war time, and in 
time of peace as many as ten per cent, of the number of households had 
to remain in the Palace on service. These men received monthly wages 
(v. supra) varying from seven to ten rupees. In return for their service 
rp, . , the Myin people were allowed the privilege of travel- 

AthiZ ^ Burma without molestation, and with- 

out being responsible to any official other than one of 
the Myin country. Even if they committed a crime, no matter how heinous, 
they could only be punished by their own officials. The Atkin men, if 
they left the district, could be sued for debt by none other but /Am. 
An Atkin had no control whatever over a Myin man, even if he resided 
in the Atkin's district. He had to refer any matter of offence to the 
nearest Myin official. 

The revenue levied now in the southern subdivision 
Annexadcm ^ ^ ^ /A/z/ and ( 5 ) a Kyweskin or pair of buffaloes- 

tax ; and in some parts pegun or land-tax. 

Kyweshin is land-tax assessed in a simple way at Rs. 9 for the area which 
one pair of buffaloes ought to be able to work. Pegun is a land-tax levied 
on the area cultivated at so much per pe. Both existed in Burmese times. 

No information is a\ailable as to the amount of revenue realized from, 
Pyinmana by the Burmese Government. 

The Land revenue for 1896-97 from the Pyinmana subdivision was— 

Rs. 

^ ... ... ... ... 56,357 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ... ... ... ... 38,830 

L^we ... ... ... ... 47 j39o 

The revenue is collected by the thugyis or village headman, who are re- 
munerated by receiving a share of the collections, generally ten per cent,^ as 
commission. 

The same heads of assessment hold in the Yam^thin subdivision and 
revenue is collected in the same manner. 

The following notes on the history of Pyinmana have been collected by 
History of Toun- Maung Bo Haik: • . , . 

goo from local The city of loungoo, said to have been the capital of 
sources. the country called Zeya-wutana, was founded in B.E. 641 

(1279 A D.) by the Princes Thawun-gyi and Thawun-ngb fabled to have 
been the sons of Thawunletya, the King of Delhi. 
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They were succeeded in 687 B.E. (^325) by King Kanginba, who gov- 
erned the country till B.E. 847 (1485)* 

He was succeeded by Mingyimyo, who took the title of Maha-thiri-zeva- 
thura. The country had been much ravaged before his accession and 
he built a new capital at the point where the Kabaung river enters the 
Paunglaung. This was finished in the year 853 B.E. (1491) and was named 
Dwara-wadi (the city at the mouth of the river). He established nine 
posts to the north of his capital, at Swa, Myohia, Pyinmana, Kyaukcbib 
Ngasingin, Shwemyo, Talaing-the, Nyaunglun and Myadaung. 

Kin-ywa Kyaukchit {Kyaukchii guard-village) was situated to the north 
of the Nga-leik stream, three hundred tas from it, and it 
The legend o f called the Kyitthongon kin^ but the name was 

yau^c It. changed in 856 B.E (1494 A.D.) because when the King 

was on his way to Panya one of his elephants, Shwe-kye, laydown on the 
ground and refused to eat or get up again. Consultation with the learned 
men revealed the fact that a banian tree in wdiich a nat (called the Nyauog- 
saung nat) lived had been lopped of its branches for the elephants. Offer- 
ings were made to the banian-dweller nai^ but he refused to be appeased 
until a young woman, Ma Min Byu, came and made offerings. The Nyaung 
Saung nat then signified that he was satisfied, by allowing the elephant 
Shwe-iy^ to get on its legs again. King Maha Thiri Zeya-tliura was so 
much pleased that he gave the naiwin^ Ma Min Byu, a scarf wrought in 
gold, such as is worn by the Northern Queen, a ruby ring weighing two 
tickals, and the title of Myatazaung, with the right to enjoy the taxes and 
emoluments of the Kyithonbdn tract, it ^vas afterwards discovered that 
the rubies in the ring were imitiation stones, so the name of the circle was 
changed to Kyaukchit (spurious stones). Kyaukchit includes the modern 
circles of Ningyan, Pyinmana and Ywagauk, and Pyinmana itself is often 
called Kyaukchit 

The name Pyinmana has a similar Diversions of Parley etymology. 

King Kayinba of Toungoo, before he came to the throne, 
1 he meaning of had worked as a cultivator in the fields near Kelingon, 
ymmana. a village north of Toungoo. There he loved a maiden 

named Byima like his own daughter. When he became king he raised 
Byimato the rank of princess. But Byima had worked in the fields too and 
she thought it better to run away with a peasant lover than to stay in the 
Palace. When she eloped she took with her a gold betel-box, set with 
rubies, and a very valuable ruby ring which belonged to King Kayinba. 
She was pursued and overtaken on a rising ground near Gyin-Io village in 
Kyaukchit, where she had halted in her flight. Byima was taken back, the 
King forgave her for the love that he bore her and made her a princess 
again, and the place where she was captured was called Byima-na (the 
place where Byima stopped) and this modern tongues choose to pronounce 
Pyinmana- 

King Maha Thiri Zeya-thura assigned the following limits to Kyaukchit 
. Kindaw: to the east, one thousand as far as the Sio, 

K^^ukchirlc i n - Kamawa seik and the Mokso Nyaungbin, 

da^v.^ ^ " adjoiningthe Taungwin circle ; to the west, three thou- 

. ‘ ^ sand fas as far as the Nga-leik stream at Zi wa-chwete-seik- 

as far as the Lema Chit-tha circle ; to the north, two thousand and five 
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hundred tas as far as the Kyaukp6n-Kyauktan footpath, touching the 
f^^gaiing Letha circle ; to the south, two thousand tas^ as far as Natkaung- 
kan, bordering on the Wetkabu circle; to the north-east, one thousand 
tas to the Sin-the Okyedwin, bordering on Shwebe circle ; to the north- 
west, three thousand tas as far as „Se-kyetebing6n, Nga-ye Thit-ngok, 
bordering with Pyagaung Letha circle ; to the south-east, /hree thousand 
and five hundred tas as far as Thanthe-kayin Shwe In Oklok Myauiig, 
bordering with Ela circle ; to the south-west, two thousand and five hundred 
tas as far as the Kyagu stream, Taungdi Kyabinin, next to Yanaungmyin 
circle. The King then appointed one Thit Tin to be tJmgyi, There were 
one hundred houses at the guard station, but otherwise the district was 
thinly inhabited. 

Maba Thiri Zeya-thura, after his visit to Panya, from which he returned 
by way of Taungdwingyi, built a new capital called Ketumadi in 872 B.E. 
(1510) and there he died twenty-one years later. 

His son, Minta3’a, who succeeded him, moved before long to Hanthawadi 
and left Ketumadi in charge of an official with the title of M^inye-theinkathu. 

There were several changes in the Toungoo-Ketumadi line of kings., but 
, the descendants of the thitgyi Thit Tin succeeded 
Alarng-Jaya“dyn^^^^^^^ one another irregular order in charge of Kyaukchit 
and it outlasted the kings of roungoo-Ketumadi and 
prospered greatly. Finally, in 1114 B.E.(i752), Alaungpaya seized the 
Talaing Thon Yat^ Ketumadi, Hanthawadi and Yamyin-nya, and then 
Nga Nyon of the Kyaukchit family obtained formal letters of appointment 
from him as thugyi, and when he died his son, Tha Dun Aung, succeeded 
him, in the time of Sinbyushin. 

So matters went on till tfie time of Padon Myosagyi (KingBodaw) who, 
when he transferred his capital from Ava to Amarapura, put his son in 
charge of Toungoo and his daughter in charge of Yam^thin. The son began 
a rebellion and Bodaw-paya came down with an army to put an end to it ; 
when he reached Kyaukchit he made enquiries as to boundaries, and was 
told by the Myedaing Amat ih.dX the Ibungoo district extended as far 
as the Kyeni-kaii, the tank at Yam Mhin town. Upon this the king said that 
Toungoo, in charge of his son, was too big, and Yamethin, in charge of his 
daughter, was two small, and he fixed upon the Nga-leik stream as the 
boundary between the two districts. This was in 1 163 B.E.(i8oi) and a result 
of the re-arrangement was that many of the Kyaukchit villagers moved south 
of the Nga-leik. 

In the time of the Sagaing King, Toungoo was put under a Myowun 
and about the same time Tha Dokgyi a Dhamya 

Tha Dokgyi, came and settled with fifty households in the 

of Ningyan (Pymma- j<;ya.ukchit circle south of the Nga-leik. The breadth 
iiaj, an >au^cn . stream was ten cubits and Tha Dokgyi built a 

culvert, or ningyan ku-tada^ over it, so that people could walk over and 
hence the new village was called Ningyan, This was in 1194 B.E, (1832) 
and the village of Ningyan increased very rapidly in size, so much so that 
Tha Dok Gyi was appointed thugyi of Ningyan Kyaukchit by the Toun- 
goo Myowun. In the same year the village of Thitnge-gyin, five hundred 
tas west of Ningyan, was established by one Maiing Shwe Bya, and 
within the year another village, Gomningin, was established west of this 
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about five hundred tas by Maung Cheik Gyi, while Yaukthwa-in was built 
two hundred and fifty off to the south. All these villages still exist 
and many more were settled about the same time^ among them beino- the 
large village of Sinandonj which has about one hundred and fifty houses. 
Altogether Tha Dok Gyi. though he was a stranger^ and a man apparently 
with not a very good reputation in the past, seems to have been a person of 
great energy and to have attracted great numbers of new settlers and when 
Shwebo Min became King, he was appointed Mfyothugyi of Kyaiikchit 
Pyinmana and Wetkabu circles. Soon after he dammed up the Kga-Ieik 
stream south of Sinandon village for irrigation purposes and grcati) in- 
creased the area available for rice cultivation, 

Tha D6 Gyi died in 1208 B.E. (1846), in the same year as^ Shwebo 
Min^ and was succeeded by his son Maung E Maimcy 
Mating E Maung, during whose time also there was a orreat increa^^ 

of population. 

After the Second Burmese War, which happened in his time, Kyaukchit 
Pyinmana, Elaand a number of other circles included in the Fifty Two Cities 
of Toungoo, did not pass with that place to Great Britain, but remained 
under the King of Burma. For this reason they were called the Toungoo 
Nekyafiy the part left behind when Toungoo was taken. These circles 
were, besides those mentioned, Wa-nwe-gon, Minbyin, Yaw, Aungmyin, 
Lema, Taungnyo Taunggwin and Kyidaung, 

In 1220 B.E. (1858) King Mindon appointed the Malun Myoza^ Maha 
MingaungTbithatha, with the title of to take 

pTjinmana in Min- charge of all the southern frontier districts, and im- 
d6n's time. mediately afterwards the working of the p3dnmaoa teak 

forests for the export of timber was begun. The first result of this was 
that the irrigation embankment on the Ngaleik stream was breached by 
the accumulation of J:eak logs and much land was thrown out of cultivation, 
but in 1861 Maung E Maung built another dam at Beik-peinyaung, some 
distance lower down, which partly made up for the loss, 

Maung fi Maung died in 1871 and was succeeded by his son Maung Ya 
Baing, who, however, in 1873 lost the Wekkabyu circle, which by Royal 
Order was given to Sein Bon, with the title of myothugyi. Maung Ya 
Baing retained charge of the Pyinmana myot hugyhhiyi after the Annexation 
until the year 1890, when he died. 

The myothugyi’shi^ was then done away with and quarter thugyis were 
substituted. There were eight of these ayat-thugyis : — 

Houses, , 

Min gala ay at 
Thasi ay at 


Masoyein ay at 
Shwebo ayat 
Shwe Kyi ayat 
Cha-ne ayat 
Gdndan ayat 
Yanaurg ayat 


214 

181 

302 

150 

201 

277 

157 

^75 


At the time of the Annexation the town was known as Ningyan, but 
Pyinmana was very soon substituted for this name. 
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An account of the military operations in the Yamfethin 
AnnexSion'"'^* Pyinmana districts will be found in the Introductory 

Chapter. 

The Lawkamayazein pagoda is thirty-three cubits high and stands inside an 

Antiquities. enclosure of forty-five cubits square, a short distance 
south of Pyinmana town. It is comparatively modern, as it 
was begun in 1869 by the Zanit Pala Sinwun under orders from King Mind6n, 
who sent images and sacred relics to be enshrined in it, as well as five thou- 
sand rupees towards the cost of erection. It took three years to build and the 
name. Lawka Mayazein, by order of the king, was engraved on a slab of stone 
and set up in front of the pagoda. The shrine is gilt and an annual feast 
is held in February, 

The Yaza-muni pagoda was built by the MyoSk under instructions from 
King Thibaw. 

The Yanaungmyin Shwela-hla pagoda is said to be one of the eighty- 
four thousand built by the King Thiri-dhamraa Thawka. 

Other pagodas are the Baing Wundaung and the Gaudapalin at Taungnyo, 

The former was built by two sisters who spun cotton on the hill and “ carried 
the price ” to the Posaung hill at Kyidaunggan. The Gaudapalin is also said 
to be one of Asoka’s eighty-four thousand pagodas. 

YA-ME-THIN.— A subdivision and township of the district of the same 
na.me in the Meiktila division, with an area of about three thousand square 
miles and a population in 1891 of 159,093 persons. 

It is bounded on the north by Meiktila district ; on the east by the Myelat 
territory of the Southern Shan States ; on the south by the Pyinmana sub- 
division of Yamfethin district; and on the west by Magwe and Myingyan 
districts. It Is divided into the townships of Yamfethin, Pyawbwb and 
Yindaw. . 'j 

The greater part of it is a somewhat dry, undulating, scrub-jungle covered 
plain. There are fairly productive forests under the Shan Hills on the east 
and cutch was formerly grown in large quantities in the Pegu Yomas on the 
west, but the cutch jungles have been so utterly overworked as to have 
nearly ceased to exist. 

YA-Mfi-THIN. — A township in the subdivision and district of the same 
name, including seventy-four revenue circles. 

The average revenue for three years is given as — 




Rs, 

Thathameda 


86,088 

State land 

, '■ ' ■ ■■■■■■« 

1483 

Irrigation ... 

>. 

11,500 

Excise 

... 

16,58s 


The population numbered, according to the 1891 census, 86,779 persons, 
but in 1 896 twenty-six revenue circles were transferred from Yarnfethin to 
Pyawbwb and the population Was estimated at seventy-four thousand 
six hundred and ninety-one. Recent details are, however, not supplied and 
this is probably an under estimate. 


YA-ME-THIN. — The headquarters town of the district of that name in the 
Meiktila Division, is the residence of the Deputy Commissioner, Assistant 
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Commissionerj Battalion Commandant of Military Police^ Superintendent of 
Civil Police^ and other officers. 

It was formerly the headquarters of the Commissioner of the Eastern 
Division^ now moved to Meiktila. It has a large bazaar which realizes about 
four thousand rupees a year. The population m 1891 numbered four thou« 
sand persons, and a Municipal Committee has been established. 

The town is said to have been founded by King Anawra-hta of Pagan in 

m Ucrxr (^304 A.D,). The original name w’as 

y* u gy- X2va-mhia-^kinj meaning a herd of black bullocks^ as 
black bullocks were said to have been found near where the present town 
of Yamethin is situated. Others, however, attribute the name to the colour 
of the water. The soil is largely impregnated with nitre and other mineral 
substances, and this gives the w’ater a darkish colour, whence the name 
Yamethin^ or tract of black water. 

There are large railway repairing shops at YamHhin. 

The rainfall in the town is given as follows : — 

■■ ■ Inches.; - ■ 

1893 ... ... ... ... ... 42*10 

1894 ... ... ... ... ... 42*32 

1895 ••• — — 34*00 

1896 ... ... ... ... ... I9'i3 

YA-MON-DAUNG* — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye*u sub- 
division of Shwebo district, with seventeen square miles of appropriated land. 

The population in 1891 numbered three hundred and sixty-nine persons, 
and there were nine acres of cultivation. Paddy and thitsi are the chief 
products. The village is thirty-nine miles from Ye-u. The ihathameda 
revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 560. Yamondauiig is under the Taw- 
gyin thiigyu 

"YAMTSIN. — A village of Chins of the Haka tribe in the Southern Chin 
Hills. It lies five miles north of Rimpi on the Tashon border, and can 
be reached from Haka via Rimpi. 

; ’ In 1894 it had twenty houses. The resident chief was Byenhiio. 

The village pays tribute to Lyenmo of Haka. It is not stockaded and 
there is a plentiful water-supply. 

YAMWE or ZAMUL. — A village of Chins of the Tashon tribe in the 
Central Chin Hills. It lies two miles north-west of Falam post, on the 
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It IS said to have been founded by King Thiri-dhamma Thawka and to 
have been formerly called Naungpyin. It was originally two hundred tas 
square and had a wall six cubits high. The situation, however, was against 
it and it never seems to have prospered, though it is counted as one of the 
History. Fifty Two Walled Cities of Toungoo in the year 847 B.E. 

(14^5)- It was destroyed when Toungoo city fell and 
Nat Shin Naung was captured by Thiri-dhamma Yaza. It then remained 
deserted until the time of Alaungpaya, when the Peguans who happened 
to be on the spot resisted the recolonization. They were easily driven out 
and the result was that the old name of Naungpyin was changed to Yan- 
aungpyin. 

The circle in 1897 had one hundred and ninety-six houses. There were 
many villages deserted in the troubles which followed on the Annexation. 
How many have been resettled is not stated. 

YAN-BYAN. — A village in the Ng^-do revenue circle, Amarapura town- 
ship and subdivision of xMandalay district, two miles south-south-west of 
headquarters. 

It had a population of one hundred and sixty persons at the census of 
1891 and paid Rs. i6o thathameda-t2.'%.. 

YAN-DA-BO. — A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 
and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered four hundred and forty-one persons ; 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,134, the State land revenue to Rs. 34-14-0 
and the gross revenue to Rs. 1,168-14-0. 

YAN-DA-BO.— A small village on the eastern bank of the Irrawaddy 
river, in the Myingyan township, subdivision and district. 

It is famous as the village at which the treaty of Yandabo was-signed, 
on the 24th of February 1826. The treaty ended the first Burmese war. 
Yandabo is a large pottery village, and has a population of four hundred 
and forty-one persons. 

YANG-FANG. — A Chinese village of ten houses in the Ko Kang trans- 
Salween circle of the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi (Theinni), 

It lies west of Sa Ti Hsu, on the hill slopes falling towards the Salween, 
at an altitude of 5,000 feet, and contained in 1892 sixty-three inhabitants, 
whose main cultivation was poppy. Some quantity of hill rice and a good 
deal of barley and Indian-corn for the manufactures of liquor were also grown. 
Yang-fang is the headquarters of one of the nine Kangs into which the 
circle is divided. Sa Ti Hsu is in the Yang-fang Kang. 

YAN-GIN-TAUNG. — A revenue circle in the Patheingyi township, 
Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, including two villages. 

In the circle are stone quarries. The land revenue paid by the cirde 
amounts to Rs. 252. 

YAN-GIN-TAUNG. — A village in the revenue circle of the same name, 
Pathe-in-gyi township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, fourteen 
miles north-north-east of headquarters. 

It had a population of five hundred and fifty-five persons at the census of 
189X, and paid Rs. r,o6o tkaihameda-t^x. Close by the village are stoiie 
quarries. Yan-gin-taung has a large stock of cattle and lies on a route, Uttl^ 
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frequented at present, over the hills into Maymyo and the Northern Shan 
States. 

YANG-TAW-HSAN. — A Chinese village in the Ko Kang trans-Salween 
circle of the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi (Theinni). It is situated 
high up in the hills overhanging the Salween and contained in 1891 twenty 
houses, with a population of eighty-one souls, entirely Chinese. 

They cultivated four or five hundred acres of poppy, and forty or fifty of 
Indian-corn for the manufacture of liquor, which they flavour with stramonium 
grown for the purpose. Besides this some cotton and hill-rice were also 
cultivated. Some ponies are bred here and the villagers owned also thirty- 
five bullocks and buffaloes. 

YANGTI or YANTUI. — A village of Chins of the Tash6n tribe in the 
Central Chin Hills. It lies five and a half miles west of Molbem and can be 
reached from Fort White vid Molbem. 

In 1894 it had thirty houses. The resident Chief Avas Lyimkam. The 
inhabitants are Norns or Tashons and Soktes froin Molbem, and are tribu- 
tary to Falam. Camping-ground and water are available. 

YAN-SAN. A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision of 

Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and thirty-five persons 
and the tkatkameda amounted to Rs. 352. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

YANYAUL.-^A village of Chins of the S6ktb tribe in the Northern Chin 
Hills. lUies half a mile from and south-west of Dabon and is reached from 
Fort White through Sagyilainand Dab6n. 

In 1&94 it had ten houses. There was no resident Chief. ^Lyimtum of 
Dab6n has influence in the village, which is subordinate to Doktaung, the 
‘ 36 ktb Chief. 

Yanyaul is slightly stockaded. It has never been destroyed. 

. A stream runs through the village but the water-supply is small. 

-YAN-YWA.— A village in the Yan-ywa circle, Laungshe township, Yaw- 
dwin subdivision of Pakdkku district, with a population of one hundred and 
twenty-three persons and a revenue of Rs. 270, in 1S97. 

YA-TA-NA r 6 N-M 1 . — A village in the Madaya township and sub- 
division of Mandalay district, on the east bank of the Shweta chaung, be- 
tween Madaya and Taungbydn. 

It has twenty-five houses and its population numbered in 1897 one hun- 
dred persons approximately. 

YA-THA. — A village in the Yatha circle, Ye-za-gyo township, Pakdkku 
subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and tiventy- 
three persons, according to the census of 189'- 
( The thathatneda amounted to Rs. 720 for 1897-98. 

■ YA-THA. — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakdkku 
district, with a population of fifty-three persons, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. 160. 

• YA-THA.— A village in the Sheinmaga township, Shwebo subdivision 

attd district.- - 
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•j ^ population of eight hundred and sixteen persons and 

paid Rs. 1,820 annual revenue. It has a Civil Police station. 

YATLIER or YxA>TIRR.—- ’A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the 
Central Chin Hills. It lies on the side of the hills east of the Klairon stream 
and three-quarters of a mile south of Tangai, and can be reached vzd Shunkla, 
twelve miles. 

In 1894 Tansow was its resident chief. It had fifty houses. 

Yatlier is a Yahow village, subordinate to Vannul, and pays tribute to Falam. 
It is the chief of the group of the same name, and is surrounded by a strong 
hedge. There is good camping-ground with plenty of water north of the 
village. 

YAT-SAUK . — See under Lawk Sawk. 

YAT-THA-PYA.— A village in the Nga-siagu-Afy^;;^^ circle, Nga-singu 
township, Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, south of Nga-singu. 

It had twenty houses and a population of eighty persons, on an approxi- 
mate calculation, in 1897. The villagers are coolies. 

YAUNG-HE.—A revenue circle in the Lega-yaing township and sub- 
division of Upper Chindwin district, including twelve villages. 

YAUNG-MA-NGA. — A circle in the Myothit township of Magwe district, 
including the single village of Yaungmanga. 

^ YAUNGTE. — A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin 
hills. It lies six miles north-west of Daratati and can be reached via Tlao, 
Khwanglum and Daratati. 1111894 it had sixty houses. Lumsaw was its 
resident chief. It is subordinate to Vannul and pays tribute to Falam. 

YAW. — A township of the Yawdwin subdivision of Pakdkku HidfnVf i*c 
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subdivisions, on the south by Minbu district^ and on the west by the 
Chin Hills. 

It consists of the townships of Yaw and Laungshe. It has an area of 
one thousand four hundred and ninety-six square miles and a population 
of twenty-one thousand one hundred and sixty-nine persons, divided between 
one hundred and fifty-six villages. The aggregate revenue paid b.y the 
subdivision in 1892 was Rs. 44,050* 

YAWLTE. — A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies south of and close to Tatlekwa of Ywalpi, and can be reached 
w? Daratati village. 

In 1894 it had thirty-five houses. The resident chief was Mongtvvin. 
It is subordinate to Vannul and pays tribute to Falarn. 

YAWNG HSUNG. — A large village in the Wa country on the western 
slope of Loi Mong Hka, below the Lahu settlement of Mong Hka. 

- In 1893 Yawng Hsung contained two hundred houses. It is built on 
a steep slope and a stream bed passes through the middle, dividing it into 
two parts, A certain amount of rice is to be had and there are great numbers 
of pigs and fowls. The water-supply is good, but there is camping-ground 
only for a small force. Yawng HsQng is under the authority of Sung 
Ramangj and is midway between his village and Mong Hka, 

YAWNG HvVE (Burmese Nyaung-ywe). — A State in the Central Division 
of the Southern Shan States, with the following dependencies : — 

Lai Hsak {Letthet)^ Ang Le-Ywa {Inle-y'wa)y Kyawk Htap {KyauMat)^ 
and Hsi Hkip 

It lies approximately between parallels ai'^and 21^20' north latitude and 
96° 45' and 97® 1$' east longitude, and has an area of about one thousand four 
hundred square miles. 

It is bounded on the north by the State of Lawk Sawk and its dependency 
M5ng Ping ; on the west by the States of Maw-S5n, Poi La, 
Boundaries. Hkam, Pang-Mi, Loi Maw and Loi Ai ; on 

' the south by the States of Nam Hkai, Sam Ka and the Tam Hpak dependency 
of Hsa Htung ; and on the east by the States of Hsa Htung, Wan Yin 
Nawng Wawn, Nam Hkok (divided by the Nam Tam Hpak), Ho Pong and 
Maw Kong, a detached circle of Mong Nai. The present boundaries of the 
State are those which existed at the time of the Annexation of Upper 
Burma. It is claimed, however, [z^. infra] that at one time the Sawhwa of 
Yawng Hwe ruled the entire country from the Hsi Paw border on the north 
to Karen-ni on the south and from the border of Burma proper on the west 
to the Nam Pawn on the east. 

The eastern half of Yawng Hwe State consists of a broad valley run- 
ning from the northern to the southern boundary. The 
Natural features. most prominent physical feature in this division is the 
Inie lake, a magnificent expanse of water estimated to 
^ cover seventy square miles of area. The country is well watered through- 
out by numerous streams which feed the lake. 

The eastern half of the State is hilly. The Sintaung range runs north 
and south throughout its entire length, its western slope is steep, but it 

- f^IIs away gently to the ?a$t in gra^ss-covered downs until it is lost in the 
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valley of the Nam Tam Hpak. At the foot hills in the Tam ITpak valley 
the levels are well watered by the Nam Tam Hpak and its tributaries. 

In the north-west and south-west corners of the State ranges of hills 

Mountains occur, but the altitudes are insignificant. Fhe principal 

peaks in the Sintaung range are— 

Elevaiion^ 

Myinraati 
Taunggyi 
Loi Law 

Loi Pui 

The Sintaung is crossed by the Fort Stedman-Keng Tung mule road at 
an altitude of five thousand five hundred feet above sea level. 

The only river of any importance is tbeNam Hpilu or Balutr/zi^z/;?^, which 
Rivers south of the Hsa Mong Hkam State and 

fio^vs north-west through Pang Mi, then, entering Yawng 
Hwe, flows in a westerly direction until it reaches the Inle lake, and ultimate- 
ly drains that lake flowing southwards through Sam Ka, Nam Top, Sa Koi, 
Mong Pai and Karen-ni. At its debouchure from the lake the Balu chaungis 
rather a sw-amp or huge reed bed, intersected by narrow^ channels, than a 
river. The valley, however, rapidly narrows and about nine miles below the 
lake there is a definite channel wdth fairly high banks. Self-acting water- 
wheels are used to irrigate the country along its course. Following the Balu 
from the lake up to the westwards boats of light burden can reach Ang Teng 
{Indeinmyo). On its southern course the Balu takes all the traffic between 
Fort Stedman and Loi Kaw in Karen-iin 

The Nam M5ng Hsao or Taw’' Yaw ckaimg dr^^ins the northern circle of 
Yawng Hwe and flowing almost due south empties its waters into the Inle 
lake. The Mong Hsao is only navigable for light boats for about fourteen 
miles from its mouth. 

The geological formation in Yawmg Hwe is limestone. No minerals of 
value occur. In the dependency of Kyawk Htap lead- 
^oogy. mining operations were in former times carried out by 

native miners, but the mines have not been worked for some time past. 
Sulphur is also found in Kyawk Htap on the northern border of the State, 
but is not worked. 

There are no forests of any commercial value. Teak is not found. 
Forests uplands varieties of the oak are plentiful 

in the valleys the bamboo is the most valuable tree. 
Throughout the Slate the genus /icus abounds and grows to a great size ; jack, 
mango, pomegranate, cocoanut and tamarind trees are also very plentiful. 
In the north pine occurs. 

For remarks on climate, vzde separate notes on Fort Stedman and Taung- 
gyi. The remarks regarding Fort Stedman apply gen- 
. ima e. erally to the Yawng Hwe valley; those regarding Taung- 
gyi to the Sintaung uplands. 

In olden times the Shan States were spoken of by the Burmese as the 
Nine Cities or Countries. Of these Yawng Hwe was one, 
and the Yawng Hwe Sawbwa claimed thirty-nine States 
as subordinate to his authority. The ancient boundaries certainly far over- 


feet above sea level, 
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stepped the limits of the present State and practically the Southern Shan 
States were at one time divided between Yawng H we and Mong Nai, the line 
between the two principalities being the Nam Pawn, the Pun 

The Sawl?7oa of Yawng Hwe claims descent from King Bainna-kayit of 
Tagaiing, in whose reign Tagaung was sacked by the 

Old capitals. Chinese and its inhabitants immigrated to the Shan 
States. The first Sawbwti. is said to have built at this 
time a large city which was called Kawthanbi Mva (Kaw Hsam Hpi) 
on a site north of the present town of Yawng Hwe. 

Here manv succeeding Sawbwas reigned., until the Chinese came down in 
the reign of King Alaung-sithu, grandson of Nawra-hta of Pagan, and des- 
troyed the city. After the destruction of Kawthanbi Mvo two towns were 
established in the lake, M 5 ng Hsawk (Maing-thauk) and Thaie-u. It is said 
that the area of the lake was then much smaller than it is now ; and at the 
present time the remains of house posts can be seen far below the surface of 
the water, and are evidence of an ancient Indaw-ywa. 

The present town of Yawng Hwe was established in 721 B.E. (1359 A. D.), 
during the time of the Chief Si Seng Hpa. In his reign 
1359: Yawngwe. brothers from Tavov came and took service under 
The lavoy settlement. were called Nga Tating and Nga Xaung. 

With the permission and assistance of the Sawiwa the two brothers went 
to Tavoy and brought up thirty-six households to Yawng Hwe. 

These people originally settled at Nan The, north of Yawmg Hwe, and 
gradually spread southwards until they peopled almost the entire Lake 
district. Their descendants are the Inthas, who now comprise about forty 
per cent* of the entire population. 

The following chiefs succeeded Si Seng Hpa; — 

■: B.E. ,A.D. 

Hso Seng Hpa ... ... ... 10796 1434 

Hso Hung Hpa ... ... ... in 839 1477 

HsoYawkHpa ... ... in 880 1518 

Sao Maw Hkam ... ... ... in 919 1557 

Kang H 6m Hpa ... ... ... 111936 1574 

Kang H6m Hpa died without male issue and was succeeded by his grand- 
son Sao Htoi, in 970 B.E, (i6o8 A.D ), the State being managed during 
the minority of the latter by a lady, Nang Nawn P6, the wife of one Hso 
Hkam (that is to say, since Hs 5 Hkam is merely a title, the last Saivbwa), 

Sao Htoi was succeeded by his son Sao Hkam in 977 B.E. (1615), who 
died in the same year, the administration of the State again reverting to 
Nang Nawn P6. 

On Nang F^e's death the State was without a ruler for about twelve years, 
w’-hen it was found that a grandson of a former Sawbwz lived in M5ng Mit, 
his mother being a daughter of that house. This boy, Sao Awng Hkam, was 
called to the Sawbwashii^ at the age of fifteen years. Difficulties in the 
succession did not occur again until the Annexation of Upper Burma. The 
following Chiefs succeeded Sao Awng Hkam : — 

B.E. A.D. 
in 1020 1658 

in 1025 1663 

in 1049 1687 


Hsu V/a ... 
Kyundaung Sa 
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With 



B.E. 

A,D. 

Hkam Leng 

in 1057 

1695 

Htawk Sha Sa 

in 1095 

1733 

HsiTonSa 

in 1098 

1737 

HkeHsaWa 

in iioS 

1746 

Naw Mong 

in 1120 

1758 

Yawt Hkam ... * 

in 1120 

1758 

Hpong Hpa Ka-sa ... 

in 1123 

1761 

Sao Yun ... 

in 1124 

1762 

SaoU ... ... ... 

in 1177 

1815 

Sao Horn 

in 1214 

1852 

Sao Naw Hpa ... ... 

in 1220 

1858 

Sao Mawng 

in 1226 

1864 

the accession of Sao Mawng, authentic 

detailed history begins. 


Authentic History. 


Sao Mawng had lost his father by assassination when he 
was a child of five years old. He was taken to Mandalay 
with his mother and adopted by King Mindon and lived 
in the Palace. Sao Naw Hpa was really regent during Sao Mawng^s minor- 
ity. About twelve years after Sao Mawng's adoption by King Mindon, Sao 
Naw Hpa became involved in a conspiracy with the Einshe Min and the king 
sent an army of five thousand men to Yawng Hwe. After three or four months 
fighting Sao Naw Hpa was defeated but escaped to Toungoo ; thence he 
w^nt to Rangoon ;and joined the Myingun Prince, with whom he went to 
Karen-ni. He afterwards went to Siam and is believed to have died in that 
country. 

Sao Mawng then assumed charge of Yawng Hwe, on the 8th Lahyi-gyaw 
of Thadin-gyut 1226 B.E. (23rd October 1864). He 

1864. Sao Mawng. was then seventeen years of age, and Yawng Hwe ap- 
pears to have been free from trouble till 1885 A.D., 
when, during his absence on a visit to the King at Mandalay, his cousin 
Saw Chit Su collected men to attack him. On Sao Mawng's return an en- 
gagement took place at a place called Loi Htan, east of Yawng Hwe town, 
m which Sao Mawng was wounded in both legs. He retired with his forces 
to Yawng Hwe town and later in the same day to Kyawk Htap. 

From here he sent for Sao On, an elder half brother, then Myosa of Ang 
Teng (indein), and went down to Burma to recover from 

1S89. Sao On. his wounds, leaving Sao On to get back the State from 
Sao Chit Su and manage affairs generally till his return. 
Sao 6n found but little difficulty in ousting Sao Chit Su, and took charge of 
the State. 

This happened immediately after the occupation of Mandalay by the British. 
Sao Chit Su had been a supporter of the Limbin Prince, and Sao 6n by 
driving out Sao Chit Su w-as thus thrown into direct opposition to the Limbin 
Prince, and in a short time the whole force of the Confederacy banded 
together to drive him out. In the meantime Sao On overlooked his promise 
to restore the State to Sao Mawng on the latter being cured of his wounds. 
He assumed the Sazvbwashi^ and appealed to the British for protection 




teDTuary December i8S6, whicn 

fno'^s SS on the loth February 1887 meeting niet with com- 

troops mtoYaMng ^j^tle opposition Sao On being in possession 

A k FrUiqh Governroent as Sawbwd^ of \ awiig HA\e,aiid 

So Sg “i gSnfe? , pe.=i»- Sao 6o ruled lill his death ou the 6th 

^ An’S son Sao Maw Hkam, and Sao Mawng {the original Sm,h^) 
bao On s son, succession, and Sao Mawng was reinstated 

1897. Sao Mawng. ^ 5 aE- 5 raflship in the same year. 

The Wlowiug is .^translation i a Royal Order ,ssoed to T awng Htve 

be recognized and c^taie are herebv declared to be, on the 

■< The limits of bhne^S^^^^^^ oTtlie soudi Mobye and Toungoo ; 

mon submitted bv the Nyaung Shwe Sa’isb^a, _ 

‘^Appointment orders of all subordinate ranks are hereby withdrawn. 
Suc^ appointments are now vested in the Nyaung Shwe Sa'^b^a ^ 

The only 

Antiquities. Dhamma Thawka i/m, who allotted land and slat es for 

T of.r Anawra-hta renovated it. The following kings subse- 


considerably out of repair 
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hundred ; about twenty households only are now set apart for its service. 
The festival is held during the waxing of Tazaungmon (November) and 
attracts numbers of people. 

Rice is the staple product of the State ; in several districts every available 

Cultivation under cultivation. The most fertile paddy land 

is found near the Inl^ lake. Early rice [kaukytn) is the 
main crop, and planting continues as late as May. In a few districts, where 
paddy land is scarce, a second crop is taken ofi the fields after the early 
paddy has been reaped. But this second crop is always poor. In the 
Thale-u circle, on the west bank of the lake, where the custom of twice crop- 
ping the same field obtains, the yield of early rice is as high as forty and 
fifty-four, but the soil is gradually becoming less fertile. Along the northern 
shore of the lake and in the marsh around the capital town the land is gene- 
rally poor, and after the crop has been reaped, the fields are quickly covered 
with a rank overgrowth of slimy green weed. Here, and all along the course 
of the 'Q 7 i\vl chaung^ many acres of cultivated land are under low-water level. 
When the lake is nearly at its lowest, they are laboriously baled out and 
the water confined to channels running in every direction. Most of the fields 
of this class are worked by hand. Instead of ploughing, the grass and weeds 
are cut with a dha and the soil stirred about till it is in a condition to receive 
the seed. 

In addition to rice, the land round th<? lake produces good crops of sugar- 
cane ; several villages cultivate nothing "else. The cane is crushed in a 
mill turned by a buffalo, boiled and made into kyantaga. The wholesale 
price of kyantaga ranges from Rs. lo to Rs. 15 the 100 viss. 

Betel-vine gardens are numerous and betel-vines usually fringe the irriga- 
tion channels. The price of the leaf varies greatly, according to the season 
and supply, being sometimes 6 annas and sometimes as high as Rs. 2-8-0 
per 10 viss. 

In the belt lying above the paddy-land and under the hills bounding the 
valley earthnuts are the principal crop. The highest yield in good years 
is a hundred- fold. Earthnuts fetch a wholesale price of from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 for 
ten baskets, and the oil Rs. 4 to Rs. 7 per ten viss. 

Above the earthnut-yieiding belt the ground is generally rocky and, where 
cultivated, is usually laid out in plantain gardens. On the highest slopes of 
the hills are the ordinary paddy taungyas^ with a thin sprinkling of vege- 
tables, some thanatpetj and w^here there is a stream for irrigation, onion and 
pea gardens. 

These remarks apply to the Yawng Hwe valley. In the Eastern circles, 
’where the country is hilly, mixed farming is fairly general, though, of 
course, many of the cultivators depend only on their rice crop. This 
is especially the case with the Shan population of the Tam Hpak valley, 
where little else is raised. The Taungthus grow most of the cotton and 
earthnuts, and here as elsewhere are good gardeners. The special agricul- 
tural feature of the Eastern circles is the garlic crop. Peas and beans 
usually border the garlic beds, and onions are also grown. The yield of 
garlic is RwS. 250 to Rs. 300 for every 100 cloves sown. 

Of late years wheat has been a very successful crop in the Yawng Hwe 
valley. The cultivation was introduced by Mr. Hildebrand, the first Super- 
intendent 
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Population. 


Male 

Female 


In 1893 the population of Yau-ng Hwe was returned 
at eighty-one thousand three hundred and eightcer 

persons* 

Adiiits* Children, 

20,034 19,270 

2454J 17»4'67 


The races were : Inthas, Taungthus, Shans, Taunghyos, Danus, Burmans 
Danaws, and a few Chinese and natives of India. The Inthas form about 

population and, as the name {Se lake dweller) 
implies, they are ound mostly in the Lake circles. Taungthus follow the 
'f numoer and are found in the upland districts. Shans 

are most numerous m the capital town and in the pLns Iving to theTorS 

f the capital in Lai Hsak, and along the course of the Nain Tam Hoak 

Hd HHd Ta^ sprinkling of Shans in the South Lake district and i.i 
Hsi Hkip. Taung3'os are most numerous in the northern and headquarters 
divisions, whilst the Danus are mostly found in the north. "" 

Bullock traders are most numerous in the capital town, in the Kyawk Htap 
Industries. ° (Heho) circles, in the district on the eastern 

nr. n„nU K 11 1 Sintaung range, and in Hsi Hkip. They still 

within part only used for transport 

ritSrether in^ the carrying (cart) trade on the Government road is 

altogether m the hands of Burmans from the plains. In the Lake re<^ion all 

The principal baraaij ar7l Taw 
.I®a-wethat) Yawng Hwe town, xMdng Hsavvk Thandaun<r, AnaTencr 
(Indein), Nam Pan, Taungdo, and Kyaukdiing. ^ 

A list of the chief_ products of the State and of such imoorted articles ss 
are commonly met with is given below, with the average prices 

mgl, arranged. The ordinary silk sells at'tr;”^ 

White or are dyed with indigo i these are either left 

I7aft is SL 1 1 tT" •!:; ““ »' 

af iron, u rI 

rri' \ ^ 
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Basaar Prices at Vawng Hwe, in i8g8. 


Remarks, 


Quantity, 


Articles. 


0 14 o to I 0 o j 

2 8 o to 3 o o I 

6 0 o to 8 o o I 

15 o o to 20 0 0 I 

4 8 o to 6 o o i 

1 8 o to 2 o o 

1 o o to 140 

o 2 o to o 4 o 

o 8 o to o 12 o Grown in State. 
0 4 o to o 8 o 

2 0 o to 4 o o i 

10 o 0 to 12 8 o I 

30 o o to 40 o o i 

12 o 0 to 15 o o I 

0 6 o to 2 8 o i 

1 8 o to 3 o o i 

8 o o to 10 o o i 

3 8 o to 5 0 0 


Per basket 
ditto 

Per 10 baskets 
Per 100 viss 
Per basket 
Per 10 viss 
ditto 
Per viss 
ditto 
ditto 

Per 10 viss 
ditto 

Per 100 viss 
ditto 

Per 10 viss 
Each 


Paddy ... 

Rice 

Groundnuts 
Sugar [kyantaga) . 
Sessamum 
Cotton ... 

Garlic ... 

Onions 
T obacco 
Fish (fresh) 

Ngapi (Shan) 
Dried fish 
Chillies 
Tamarind 
Betel leaves 
Silk tamein 
Silk longyi 
Silk and cotton (m 
tamein. 
Cotton longyi 
Chatties (ordinary' 
Goglets (earthen) 
Cooking pots 
Bamboo hats 
Leather sandals 
Brass lime boxes 
Brass lime boxes 
Shan bags 
Shan bags 
Shan bags 
Shan bags 
Lac 
Indigo 
Parahaiks 
Shan paper 
Plantains 
Plantains 
Plantains 
Pines ... 
Custard-apples 
Water-melons 
Oranges 
Cocoanuts 
Thatch .. 
Thatch... 
Sessamum oil 
Groundnut oil 
Cocoanut oil 
Gram ... 

Tobacco {langko) 
Tobacco {langko) 
Betelnuts 


1 8 0 to 2 o o 

o o 6 to o I o i ' 

o 2 o to o 3 o I 

o o 3 to o I o I According to size* 

o 4 o to o 8 0 I 

o 6 o to o 8 o I 

o 4 o to o 5 0 1 Large. 

o 2 o to o I 6 i Small. 

o 5 o to o 6 o I Made in Yaw ng Hwe, 

4 8 o to 6 o o Madein Ngwe daung. 

3 8 o to 4 o o Inferior quality. 

2 8 o to 3 o o 

40 o o to 60 o 0 

o 2 o to o 3 o 

o 3 o to o 4 o 

10 o o to 13 o 0 

o I 6 to o 8 0 

o I o to o 4 o 

o o 3 to o 0 6 

o 3 o to 012 o 

o 3 o to 

O I o to o 2 o 

o 2 o to 0 5 o 

0 4 o to 0 6 o 

1 o o to I 80 Best. 

o 12 o to i 0 o Inferior. 

7 0 o to 10 0 o 

4 o 0 to 7 00 

7 o o to 14 o o . 

3 8 o to 5 8 o 

6 o o to 10 o o Best. 

4 8 o to 6 o o > Medium. 

80 o o toioo o o I 


do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do- 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Per 100 viss ... 
Per viss • 

Each 

Per 1,000 sheets 
Per bunch 
ditto 
ditto 
For 12 
For 12 
Each 
Per viss 
Each 
Per 100 
ditto 

Per TO viss 
j ditto ' 

1 'ditto 
j Per basket 
Per 10 viss 
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Thathameda 
Land tax 
Fishery tax 
Cess for officials 




Articles. 

Quantity. 

i 


Prides. 



1 Remarks. 

1 

Shan dka 

i 

Each 

i . 

i ■ I 

a 

0 

to 

2 

0 

0 

* Large. 

Shan dhas 

do. 


4 

0 

to 

1 

8 

0 

' Medium. 

Shan dhas 

do. 

i' o 

6 

o 

to 

I 

0 

0 

' Small, 

i 

Ploughs 

. "do. ' 

1 o 

12 

o 

to 

I 

0 

0 

Iron ... 

Per io viss 

i 4 

o 

o 

to 

4 

s 

0 

1 Steel 

Raw silk 

Per viss 

20 

0 

o 

to 

22 

0 

0 

Betel-boxes 

Each 

I 

o 

o 

to 

■2 

0 

0 

Best, 

Betel-boxes 

do 

■ O 

6 

o 

to 

o 

8 

0 

. Aiedium# 

Straw hats 

do. 

j-. 8 

o 

0 

to 

IO 

0 

0 

Best. 

Straw hats 

do. 

2 

8 

0 

to 

4 

0 

0 

Medium. 

Velvet (cotton) 

Per cubit 


4 

0 

to 

.0 

5 

0 

Velvet (silk) 

do. 

1 ■ O 

12 

o 

to 

1 

0 

0 


Needles 

Per packet 

i d 

I 

o 

to 

0 

I ■ 

6 

: Large. 

Needles 

do. 

! O 

O 

6 

to 




Small. 

Thread 

' Each reel 

’ o 

) 

0 

to 

o 

2 

0 

Best quality. 

Thread 

do. 

o 

0 

3 

to 


.... 


Common. 

Matches 

Per packet 

o 

I 

o 

to 

■o. 

2 ■ 

0 

Cutch (for eating),,, 

1 Per. viss ■, 

0 

lo 

0 

to 

1 

0 

0 


Tea (dry) 

do. 

■2 . 

o 

o 

to 

2. 

8 

0 


Lefpet 

do. 

o 

12 

0 

to 

1 

4 

0 

r 

Salt 

Per loo viss ... 

IS 

0 

o 

to 

25 

0 

0 

I 

f 

Kerosene oil 

. Per .tin . , , 



to 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Condensed milk ... 

kPer IO tins ... i 

i 4* 

0 

o 

to 

5 

0 

0 j 

I 

Thanaipei 

Per 100 leaves... : 

!: d 

4 

o 

to 

0 

6 

0 

Large. 

Thanatpet 

do. 

i 0 

3 

0 

to 

0 

4 

0 

Medium, 

Thanatpet 

: do. . . ... 1 

;■ { 

o 

2 

o 

to 

0 

3 

0 

Small . 
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Baskets. 

Hill and lowland field tax [Ya-kun and Lhhun), in 25,539 
paddy. 

Expenditure. 


Tribute ^ ... 

Salaries of officials (State) 
Works of public utility 
Cess for circle officials 
Police ... ^ ^ ... 

Repairs to jail 
Sa'wh'ma’s expenses 


The Ya~kun and Le-kun are appropriated to the last head. In 1893 the 
State was divided intoeightv-one circles for revenue administration, contain- 
ing eight hundred and fifty-eight villages and a total of 16,420 houses, with an 
estimated population of 81,318 persons. The area of land under cultivation 
was roughly estimated as follows 1 

: Acres. 

Lowland rice fields ... 

Other field cultivation and taungyas ... *.• J 3 »o 37 

Garden land ... ••• ••• 

Total ... 33-171 


The number of cattle was- 


Head. 

8,558 


Number of Number of 
villages. houses. 


Name of circle. 


Myoma 

Taunggyi Myo^ bazaar quarter 
Taunggyi, cooly village 
Nam Thh ... 

Hkaungdaing 
Kye Saing ... 

Taungbo-gyi 
In^ North ... 

Let-maung-gwSs 

TaYaw 

VaiPai 
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Number of j Number of 


Name of circle, 


1 Taua^-che 
I Myinsakiin ... 
j Ti Law 
j Loi Kaw 
Kdn Sut 
i Ket Ku 
I Nawng 
Na Hi 

! A-thdn-daw... 

Naungpyit ... 

‘ Than Saing... 

I L6nka 
I K6n Paw 
j Naungpalan 
i Hpa Mun ... 

, Loi Kawng 
I Nam Si ... 

I Nanngle 
; Taunggyi ... 
j Taungfeldn ... 

. Thand^ 

. Sinchaung ... 

! Kunldn 
, Nam Hawng 
! Loi Taw 
IWetYdk ... 

! Taungni 
I Mingala 
! Paw Mu 
j Bam Kw5 ... 
Naung In ... 

Sinn^ 

S^le 

Maing Thaw, East 
MaingThaw, West 
Ha Ho 
Tliigaung 
Kaiaw 

Kyun-gyi ... 

Lin Km 
Min-gyaung 

Ngot^ 

Nwa’dama ... 
Thabye-bin ... 
Maingtbauk 
Thal^ U ... 
Taungdo ... 
Inpawkon ... 
Kye-paw-k6n 
Vwa-gyi 
Thade ... 
Indein 

T6nlai . 

Ka-Ie-gyi ... 

Ea Le Ngai 


to the State of Hsa Moi^ Hkam, 
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Number of 
hours. 


Number of 
villages. 


Serial 

No, 


Name of circle, 


The following list, submitted in 1891, shows the various officers under 
the Sairbwa with the monthly salaries- paid, 

Younger brothers and Kyemmong [Heir Apparent)— 

Lai Hsak Myom (brother) ... ... — 

Aug Teng (brother) ... ••• 

Kyemmong ... ... *■’ 

Total ... 55c> 


Judicial Officers* 


Amat U Po 

Amai U Hmaing 

Amat M yog an, U Waing 

Myogan Atwinwun, U Pyaing 

Amattaukf U Po 

Amattauki U Aung ... 

Maung Po 

Judicial Clerk, Chin Yauk 
Collecto/ of Court-fees, Maung 
Clerk, 6n Bu 
jailor 

Court peons, five at Rs. lo each 


67 

Bam P^ 

68 

Pyinlun 

69 

Nauk-yatkyi 

70 

She-yatkyi ... 


Nga-pai-gyaung 

72 

In-chan 

73 

Nam Hpu ... ... ...* ■■ ■ 

74 

Maingpyo ... ... ... .*» 

75 

,,'Nam Pan, ■ 

76 

Naungtaw ... ... ... ••• 

77 

Inya ... ... ••• 

78 

Keng Hkam... 

79 

Kyauktaing ... ... ... 

80 

1 Kyaukta ... ... ... 


: Let Thet 

'■■r' 82 . 

Mvotna 


Mi-thwe-gyaung 

■■ ' j 

Paya-byu 

85 

Paya-nga-su ... . ... ... ... 

86 

Myindwin 

87 

Naung“pun ... ... ... ... 

88 

Loi Ti ... ••• 


Total ... 
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Revenue Officers — ^ 

AmaUauhy U Bwin 
AinaUtiuky A Tun ... 

Aiwinmm, U Maung 
Thmidawsiu, U Kye 
Collector of transit duesj On Gaing 
„ Maung Tin 

Akumtwh U Po 
Clerk, Maung Myat... 

„ Maung Chok.,. 

Revenue Clerk, Maung P6k 
,, Maung U 

,, Maung Hla 

Clerk of the granary, J^Iaiing Kan 
■ Maung Kaing 


Officials of the interior— 

Windixnsodmu AHmirnun ... — 

Atmnwn ■. ... *** 

Akyiiim ••• . **’ , ■ 

■'.Clerk : • ■ .■ ■ — ■ ’** .,■'** , 

Head page ... 

Mytnwtin ••• 

Badaso ... ... ••• 

Treasurers, two at Rs 20 each ... 

Peons, two at Rs. 10 each ... ••• 

" Total-.. . ■ ... ^ ■ ■' 

All the officials in the State hold their appointments at the pleasure of 

^^^In^'the’ffistricts the district officials &ve heugs &nd hiamdngs, who are 
responsible under the Court officials for the collection of revenue. 

YAWNG HWE.— The capital of the State of the same name m the 
Southern Shan States. It is situated in latitude 20° 39' 28 north longitude 
q6° Kh’ 22" east, and is the residence of the Sawdwa. It lies low, m t le 
centre of the Yawng Hwe valley, and is surrounded by wet cultivation. 

The town is divided into eleven quarters and contains seven hundred 1 
seventy houses. A good water-way connects Yawng H we with the Inw la e. 
'J he Government cart-road from Thazi to Fort Stedman passes throug 1 

^^Ya^Tne' Hwe is said to have been established by Hsi Hseng Hpa, the Chief 
of the State, in 721 B. E. (1359 A. D.). Yawng Hwe was then a walled city, 
but the walls have now for the most part disappeared. 

Notwithstanding the Shan belief that tlie Yawng Hwe lake was for- 
merly of much smaller dimensions than it is now, it is 
History. practically certain that it was really very much more 

extensive : Indeed old legends represent it as extending to Maw Li Hsat 
(Ta Yaw) and there are the traces of a large fortified town lu the neign- 
bourhood of that place. It may, however, be doubted whether it 
Shan town. A characteristic of the place is the old earthen pipe bowls, 
which are even now dug up in considerable numbers. These are quite 
black with age. and are frequently mounted in silver by local artizans. 
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Modern Yawng Hwe is probably the least pretentious of all the large Shan 
capitals. A long causeway running through the paddy-land to the north 
connects it with Maw Li Hsat. On this stands a pagoda erected by Sao 
On, the late sawbaw^ to mark the spot where he first met the British troops 
and the first British officers of the Shan States. 

YAWNG LAWNG. — A petty Wa State lying between Na Fan, Sung 
Long, Loi Lon, Tawng Lawng and Ngek Hting, and on friendly terms with 
ail of them, but not subordinate. 

The Chief has twice signified formal acceptance of British authority, in 
1893 ^^973 occasion has presented fragments of silver 

and tribute. Except the village of Yawng Lang, of about twenty houses, 
on the road from Na Fan to Sung L 5 ng, no part of the State has been 
visited and its area is not known, but it cannot be extensive. There are 
said to be four Chiefs. The most important of these is the Hko Hkam, 
who lives at Yawng Lawng North, vvhich has sixty houses. South Yawng 
Lawng has about a hundred households, and another Chief lives at Yawng 
Lik, which is nearly as large. It is this latter Ramang who has been the 
spokesman as far as British parties are concerned. 

YAWNG LE. — A considerable village in the Mang Hseng district of 
Mang Lon Northern Shan State. It stands at a height of about five 
thousand feet, at the point where Mot Hai, Mang Hseng and Ngek Hting 
meet, and has latterly been continuously occupied by an at me d force on 
account of the disturbed condition of Wa affairs. 

Yawng Le is open on the north-west side but is otherwise surrounded by 
forest and bamboo and scrub-jungle. Two tracks lead into the village, one 
from the north from Ngek Hting, Sung Lung and Loi Lon, and one from 
the south-south-east from the various parts of Mang Lon State. The vil- 
lage is surrounded on all sides by a stockade six feet high, made of small 
round planks about three inches in diameter, many of them very old and 
rotten. There is no extent of camping-ground, but the water-supply is fair 
in amount and good in quality. In 1896 one or two stockades hidden in 
the jangle commanded the road to the north-east. 

YAWN YOI. — A village in the Ha Kang ox Mid Mong Ila circle of the 
Northern Shan State of South Hsen Wi. 

It is under the headman of Pang Taw Maw and is not far from that village. 

There were in March 1892 eight houses, with a population of forty-five 
persons. Paddy cultivation is the chiel industry. 

YAW-WA. — A village in the Yaw*wa circle, Seikpyu township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-eight persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 320 for 1897-98. 

YA-ZA-GYO (East). —A revenue circle in the Ka-le township and sub- 
division of Upper Chindwin district. 

Its population in 1891 numbered three nundred and sixty-two persons, 
and the revenue was Rs. 722. 

Yaza-gyo village was the ancient capital of almost forgotten Kings, as 
it was in more recent years of the Sawbwa. After the 
Annexation it was selected as the headquarters of the 
Ka-le-Kabaw subdivision, but owing to its isolated position was given up 
in favour of Ka-lewa in 1803. 


I yAZ«.¥EB 
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It is at present divided into the two villages of East and West Yaza-gyo, 
each village having a separate t/mgfi. 

The was allowed to fall into disrepair by Mating Pa Gyi, 

and it has now been pulled down/ except.; one wing, w^hich is used as a 
Government rest-house* 

YA-ZA-GYO (West). — A revenue, circle i.n the Ka-le township and sub- 
division of Upper Chindwin district" 

The population in 1891 numbered three hundred and forty-four personsi 
and the revenue was Rs» 798. 

YA-ZA-GYO.' — village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, nine miles from Ye-u town. 

The population numbers ninety persons, and there are twenty-eight acres 
cultivated, chiefly with paddy. The ikaihameda revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 230. 

YE-AUNG. — A large circle in the Magwe township and district 

A magnesia spring issues from the cliff along which the circle lies and is 
famed to be a cure for leprosy and deadly to all living creatures. Actual 
demonstration fails to persuade the villagers that the waters are not 
poisonous. 

YE-AUNG CHA UNG ^ — A stream in the Pyiomana subdivision of Yamb- 
thin district. It rises at Ngu-bin Kokkaing and flows past Palwfe Shansu 
village into the Palw^ chaung. It has a length of two thousand tm and a 
depth of four or five cubits. 

YE-BAW-ML — A revenue circle in the Uyu township, Lega-yaing sub- 
division of Upper Chindwin district, including nine villages. 

YE«BIN. — A circle in the Pyintha township, Maymyo subdivision of 
Mandalay district. 

Yebin is the only village in the circle and is situated six miles south of 
Pyintha, and has a population of one hundred and ten persons, according to 
the census of 1891. The ihathameda paid for 1896 amounted to Rs. 130* 
The’ villagers cultivate the groundnut. 

YE-BOK.^ — A revenue circle in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin 
district, including the villages of \eb6k, Bein, Nwe-gyaung, Aung-chantha 
and S^gyi, with nine hundred and twenty-one inhabitants. It lies in the 
south of the township, near the North Yama creek. 

Paddy, sessamum and peas are cultivated. The revenue for 1896- 

97 amounted to Rs. 2,020, from thatkmneda. 

YE-B6K. — A revenue circle in the Katha subdivision and district, con- 
taining in 1897 three villages with one hundred and eight houses. 

The annual average revenues were : ihathameda Rs. 990, kaukkyi Rs. 49, 
mayin Rs. 71, and taungya Rs. 36. 

Yeb&k village is about six miles from the township headquarters, on the 
right bank of the Irrawaddy river, below Katha. A good deal of earthen- 
ware, mostly in the form of cooking and flower-pots, is manufactured at 
and Yeb6k M^zani villages, 

. YE-B6K. — A circle in the Taungdwingyi township of Magwe district 
Including the single village of Pagang6n. 
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YE-BOK. — A village in the Mfindaw revenue circle, Amarapura township 
and subdivision of Mandalay district, eleven miles south-east of head- 
quarters. 

It had a population of two hundred and twenty persons at the census of 
1891, and paid Rs. 370 

YE-B6k . — A village in the Ku-hna-ywa township, Gangaw subdivision 
of Pakokku district, with a population of seventy-three persons, according 
to the census of 1891. 

The amounted to Rs. 100 for 1897-98. 

YE-BOK. — A village in the Yebdk circle, Laung-she township, Yawdwin 
subdivision of Pak&kku district, with a population of seventy-seven persons, 
and a revenue in 1897 oi Rs. 140. 

YE-BOK. — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakdkku 
district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-six persons, according 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 300. 

YE-BOK. — A village in the Yebok circle, Seikpyu township, Pakdkkn 
subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and sixty-one 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 560. 

YE BU-DA-LIN. — A revenue circle in the Budalin township of Lower 
Chindwin district, comprising the villages of Ye Budalin, Shan-de-gaing, 
Ko-gyaung, Kyatka-le, Ywa-thit, Ma-gyi-gan and Chaung-wa, with one thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty-seven inhabitants. It lies on the left bank 
of the Chindwin river. 

The Myatheindan pagoda festival is held annually in October. 
YE-BYAN-GA-LE.— ^A village to the west of Shwegu, in the subdivision 
of that name of Bhamo district. 

It contains eight houses. The villagers are poor, and own very few cattle. 
YE-BYAN-GYL— A Kachin village in Tract No. i, Bhamo district, situ- 
ated in 24° 13' north latitude and 96° 49' east longitude. 

In 1893 it contained forty-five houses, with a population of two hundred 
and twenty-eight persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. 
The inhabitants are Shan-Burmese and Burmese, and own no cattle. 

YE-BYI. — A circle in the Taungdwingyi township of Magwe district, in- 
cluding the village of Yebyi only. 

YE-BYU A-LS;.— A village in the Ye-byu circle of Pangtara State, Myelat 
district of the Southern Shan States. 

It lies in the west of the State and in 1897 contained thirty-seven houses, 
with a population of two hundred and forty persons, who paid Rs. 338 
annual revenue. Yebyu is the centre of the pine-apple cultivation of the 
State. 

YE-DAING.-— A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 
and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered five hundred and seventeen persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs, 708. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 


YE-DAW. — A village in the Nga-singu township, Madaya subdivision of 
Mandalay district, south of Si-thi-ywa. 
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The village has one hundred and thirty houses : the population number* 
ed in 1897 five hundred and twenty persons approximately. The villagers 
are traders and cultivators. 

YE-DEIN. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision uf Pakokku 
district, with a population of one hundred. and fi-.fty-four persons, according 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs, 380. , 

YE-DU.— A village in the Tilin townsliipj Pauk subdivision of Pakokkii 
district, with a population of one hondred .and twenty- five persons, accord* 
ing to the census of 1891, and a revenue: of Rs. 160. ■ 

Y6-DUT, — A village in the lhayet-tabin circle, Pathein-gyi townsiiip, 
Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district 

It had a population of one hundred and thirty*scven pcrs )ns at the 
census of 1891. It is situated seven miles north of headquarters. 

YE*DWET. — A revenue circle and village with one thousand five hundred 
and ninety-six inhabitants, in the north of the Biidalin township of Lou er 
Chindwin" district, on the main road from Monywa to Ye*u, eleven miles 
from Budalin. 

The village is noted for its pottery. The revenue for 1896-97 amounted 
to Rs. 2,890, from thathameda, 

YE-DWET* — A revenue circle in the Pathein-gyi township, Amarapura 
subdivision of Mandalay district 

Yedwet is the only village in the circle and is situated fourteen-and-a-half 
milesnorth-north-east of headquarters. It had a population of two hundred 
and thirty-five persons at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 470 ihathumeda- 
tax and Rs. 463 land revenue. 

YE-DWET. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of one hundred and sixty persons, according to 
the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 350. 

YE-DWIN. — A revenue circle in the Sale township, Pagan subdivision 
of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered six hundred and ninety persons, and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,008 ; no land revenue was collected in 
the circle. 

YE-DWIN-GAUNG- — A village of one hundred and seven houses in Sa- 
daung township of Sagaing district, on the w^est side of the Yemyct-in, oppo- 


a body of Military Police had an encounter 
Q Nagok in s888, and killed his lieutenant 
In February of 1889, the Civil Police 
rhood Min-o, the Forest King/^ as he 
>f the Annexation he went into outlawry, 
le Kyidaunggan towmship, Pyinmana sub- 

E. .(1510 A.D.) but was abandoned when 
t was re-established in 1873 and has since 
we houses in 1892. The village lies to the 
Railway line. 
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YE*GA. — A village of sixty Tour houses, eighteen miles north of Sagaiiig, 
in Sagaing district 

Salt is manufactured by boiling the water from the Yega lake. Manu- 
factiirers pay Rs. 5 to the Government for each cauldron 
* used for the purpose. The salt is of a very inferior kind 

and is sold at the rate of Rs. 3 to Rs* 5 the hundred viss and is used in 
making ngapi* 

The Shwe-myin-m^ pagoda stands on a hill about one mile north-east of 
Le^rend village. The story goes that in time immemorial 

when Prince Kyanyittha fled from Paukkan (now called 
Old Pagan) he concealed himself on ihis hill. On hearing this Nawra-hta 
Minsaw, the King of Paukkan, came with a large, army, surrounded the 
hill, and captured Kyanyittha, and on the spot were they met built the 
pagoda. 

YE-GA. — A village of eighty-one houses in Ava township of Sagaing dis- 
trict, twelve-aiid-a-balf miles south of Ava. 

The thiigyi of Yega has also the villages of Nga-zin-yaiing, twenty-seven 
houses, The-mon-gan, fifteen, and Inlya, thirteen houses, under him. The 
Minwun range of hills is two miles east of Yega, and between it and Yega 
is the old Burmese road to the South. A landmark noticeable on this road 
is the ^^Misaungbyaing’’ 

YE-GA. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-eight persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 640. 

YE-GAUNG-TO. — A village in the Nam Chin circle of the State of Hsa 
Mong Hkam, Myelat district of the Southern Shan States. 

In 1S97 it numbered thirty-eight houses, with a population of one hundred 
and seventy-nine persons, and the revenue paid was Rs. 185. 

YE-GON, — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of two hundred and eight persons, according to 
the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs, 410. 

YE-GYAN-BYIN. — A village in Maw, one of the States of the Myelat 
district of the Southern Shan States. It is situated to the east of Gyu- 
daung Hill, about seven miles north-west of Kyaukmyaung, the residence 
of the N gwe-him-hmu. 

In 1897 contained fifty-one houses, with a population of two hundred 
and forty-eight persons— one hundred and twenty-eight Taungthu, and 
one hundred and tvrenty Danu — and paid Rs. 405 annual revenue. 

Y'E-GYAN-O. — A circle in the Maymyo township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, on the main Mandalay Lashio cart-road. 

Ye-gyan-o is the only village in the circle and is situated three miles north- 
east of Maymyo. The population numbered three hundred and thirty- 
three persons at the census of 1891, and the thathameda^zX^ for 1896 was 
Rs 800. Danu paddy is raised. 

YE-GYAW. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of one hundred and eighty-four persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 400. 
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YE-GYI. — A revenue circle in the Pathein-gyi township, A marapura sub- 
division of Mandalay district, including two villages. 

The land revenue paid by the circle amounted to Rs. 877. 

YE-GYI. — A village in the revenue circle of the same name in Pathein-gyi 
township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, twelve-and-a-half 
miles north-east of headquarters. 

It had a population of seven hundred and fifty persons at the census of 
1891, and paid Rs. 1,450 thathmneda-tsx. 

YE-GYI. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of Man- 
dalay district, between Taung-gan and the Hsi Paw Shan State. 

It has thirty houses, and its population numbered in 1897 hundred 
and twenty persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators and 
CO'OliCS* 

YE-GYI. — A village in the Yegyi circle, Pakdkku township, subdivision 
and district, with a population of one hundred and sixteen persons, accord- 
ing to the census of i8gi. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 350 for 1897-9S. 

Y£-GYIN.' — A revenue circle in the Budalin township of Lower Chindwia 
district, including the villages of Yegyin North, Yhgyin South, and Nyaing- 
zan, with one thousand one hundred and twenty-four inhabitants. It lies 
in the east of the township. 

The chief products are paddy, /owar, peas, sessamum, and cotton. The 
revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 2,120, from thathameda. 
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Yfehin-gyaw East is the only village in the circle and is situated nine miles 
south-south-west of headquarters. It had a population of one hundred an 
sixty-five persons at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 380 thathameda-t&x 
and Rs. 234 land revenue. _ 

Y£-LUN-GYAW^(West). — A revenue circle in the Amarapura township 

and subdivision of Mandalay district. 

Yelun-gyaw West is the only village in the circle, and is situated nine 
miles south-south-west of headquarters. It had a population of three hund- 
red and ten persons at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 450 thathameda- 
tax, and Rs. 150 land revenue. 

YE-MUN-DAUNG. — A revenue circle in the Pathein-gyi township 
Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, including four villages. 

YE-MYE . — K revenue circle in the Mingin township and subdivision of 

Upper Chindwin district, including three villages. 

The revenue paid in 1897 amounted to Rs. 700. 

YE-MYET. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with ten square miles of attached land. 

The population in 1891 numbered two hundred and one persons, and 
there were one hundred and sixty-seven acres under cultivation. Faddy 
and iaggery are the chief products. The village is thirteen miles from 
Ye-u. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 580. 

YE-MYET.— A village in the Aligan circle, Myaing township, Pakdkku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and eighty persons 
according to the census of 1891. 

The amounted to Rs. 380 for 1897-98. _ 

YE-M YET-IN.— A sink or depression in Sadaung township of bagaing dis- 
trict, covering many square miles. 

The earth is impregnated with salt, which renders the whole lake brackish. 
After a season of shoH rainfall the pan is entirely dry, while when the rains 
are heavy the water extends for a distance of ten miles from north to south 
and three or four miles from east to west. It is formed by a spur that runs 
east and west from Sa-ye to Ondaw, and thus shuts in the drainage from 
the western face of the hills that skirt the Irrawaddy and the eastern face of 
the range that runs from Ondaw to Samun. 

YE-NAN-GYAUNG.— A township in Magwe district. 

According to the thathameda assessment roll the total number of assessed 
households is 2,758. The population maybe placed at_ fourteen thousand 
persons. The township contains forty-two villages, dmaed between eight 
circles: Yenangyaung, Pinwa, Pinwa-gyun, Nyaunghia, Yinma-gyaung, 
Wayo, Kanma and Kye-myin. It lies along the Irrawaddy river and is 
bounded on the north and east by a range of low-lying hills. 

Yenangyaung is the headquarters of the township and has_ a court and 
circuit-house^ police-station, hospital and bazaar. Of the remaining villages 
twenty-one are purely agricultural, five are industrial, being engaged in the 
-iSarth-oil trade, and the rest have some subsidiary occupation besides the 
. , cultivation of their fields. Of the eight revenue circles 

The circles. mentioned above- 




im 

ItllSliSl 
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(a) Yenan-gyaung has eight villages^ the principal being Yenan- 
gyaung, Twingon (East and Westji and Bciiii*. The fkafka- 
fiieiia assessment is Rs. 14,433* — ■ , 

(i) Nyaiinghla comprises four villages, each with an average of 
twenty-eight houses ; only one of the four villages is purely 
agricultiirai. 

(r) Pinwa, with five villages, is 'one of the centres of the toddy 
industry. PayagSii village, 'On the banks of the Finchaung. 
is noticeable for its pagodas,>iid its annual pagoda-festival 

{d) Pimva-gyun has two villages and raises excellent crops. It was 
formerly part of the Pinwa circle. 

(,^) Kye-myin includes seven villages, of which two only vire agricui- 
turai. The others depend 'on the toddy industry chiefly, but 
one (Obo) does a fair trade-in earthenware potter), 

(/) Kanrna is the largest circle- in the township and includes nine 
villages, a!! agricultural, with an aggregate of some four 
thousand houses* A good crop of sessamiim is raised through- 
out the circle. 

^g) Yinma-gyaung has four village's only, but these are of considerable 
size, averaging one hundred houses each. Natmauk, the largest 
of them, has extensive toddy groves, which stretcli along the 
banks of the Pinckaung for more than a mile. A fair crop of 
paddy also is grown on the' land adjoining the PmefiMung^ 
wdneh is irrigated by a canal. 

{k) Wayo is very poor and its three villages have an aggregate of 
seventy-nine houses only. 

Twing&n, (East and West), Yenan-gyaung town, and Payagon arc the most 
important places in the township. The two former arc the centres of the 
earth-oil industry, while Payagdn has a famous pagoda and festival 

The earth-oil wells of Yenan-gyaung are the largest in Burma. The actual 
oil-field lies at Twingon and Bemfe, about three miles 

The oil field, from Yeuangyaung. The wells have been w^orked for 
many years, but it is only within a very recent period that 
much activity has been shown. Messrs. Finlay, Bleming and Company, of 
Rangoon, Agents for the Burma Oil Company, Limited, have grants of four 
blocks. The field comprises the native reserves of 'Fwingon and Bemb, 
and four blocks leased to the Burma Oil Company, Limited, The appended 
figures will show the progress made within the past three years in the an- 
nual out-put* 


Native reserves. 

pany's reserves. 


17,069,657 

16,528,102 

19,752.983 
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The native reserves are the hereditary property of twenty-four native 

The Twinzas, ^ but their rights are somewhat restricted, all that 
they can get being twelve grants of well sites within the 
reserve in each year. They can dispose of these grants in any way they 
please, and in many cases they sell as soon as the grant is made. 

Recent surveys of the oil-wells have been made. One report stated that 
the supply was inexhaustible, but that of Dr. Noetling, submitted in 1896, 
maintained that the supply would run out in a very few years. Since 
Dr, Noetling visited the oil-fields the output has increased some per 
ce?zt. 

The Payagon pagoda festival is celebrated in Thadin-gyut October of 
each year at the shrine near Payagon village, and is 
festival, attended from ail parts of Upper Burma, the wor- 

shippers usually numbering between four thousand and 
live thousand persons. The Twtnsas the opportunity of making their 
offerings to the nat for a good yield from their wells, as the oil-field was 
under the protection of this spirit in days gone by. The pagoda is called 
the Pinset Kalaba/' Traders from Mandalay, Myingyan and Pak6kku 
bring their goods for sale and a large quantity of gold leaf is disposed of to 
the pious. The festival lasts for seven days. 

YE-NAN-GYAUNG. — A revenue circle in the Yenaugyaung township 
Magwe subdivision and district. It lies along the Irrawaddy river, about 
thirty miles above Minbu, 

The w^hole town consists of Twinzas^ oil-well owners, traders, and coolies 
and there is no cultivation. 

YE-NA-THA. — A village in theNga-singu township, Madaya subdivision 
of Mandalay district, north-east of Sagyin, 

It has one hundred and eighty houses and its population numbered in 
1897 seven hundred and fifty persons, approximately. The villagers are 
cultivators and coolies. 

The Yena-tha-kan, one of the chief lakes in the Madaya subdivision, is 
situated east of the village. 

Yenatha was built by King Anawra-ta-saw in 395 B.E. (1033 A, D.), on his 
return from China. 

YE-NA-U. — A small village in the Twin-ng^ revenue circle of Ruby Mines 
district, sixteen miles north of Onbaing. 

The population is Burmese and numbers one hundred and eighty-five 
persons. There are mica mines near the village, but they are not worked 
to any great extent. 

YENGAN (Burmese Yv/a-ngan). — A State in the Myelat district of the 
Southern Shan States, with an approximate area of seven hundred square 
miles, administered by a Ngwe-kun-hmu. It is bounded on the north by 
Maw (Baw Leslie Ywa) ; on the east by Lawk Sawk and Pang-tara; 
on the south by Pang-tara and Kyawk Ku HsI Wan; and on the west by 
Meiktila and Kyauks^ districts of the Meiktila Division. 

The eastern portion of the State consists of dry, undulating downs. The 
western is hilly and is well watered by the Panlaung 

Natural features, river and its affluents. On this side is the range ovei> 
hanging the Irrawaddy river plain, maintaining an aver- 
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age height of over five thousand feet. The Panlaung is the only noticeable 
river in the Sate. It is of some size, but the current is very rapid and it 
is only navigable for bamboo and timber rafts, many of which are sent 
down to Burma. Along this river are some excellent tea k forests, which 
are worked by Messrs. Darwood and Company under a lease dating from 
the Burmese King’s times. 

The climate on the plateau is that of the Myelat generally. In the Pan- 
laung valley it is very hot and the rainfall is much heavier than on the 

table land. , , , . , . , 

In 1897 Ye Ngan had a population of eight thousand 
Population. nine hundred and fifty-seven persons, made up of the 

following races ; — 

Number. 

Oanus . ■' 

Tanngthus ■ , ■ : . ■ . ;■ 

■ '.TatingyoS' ■■■■..» ■■ ■ ... ■■ ■ ■ «*. ■ .■ 3? ■ 

. .Sham .... ■ ■ .*• . . 

■■ 'Barmans ... .■ .... .... 274. 

PalanngS' .■ .... .. ... ■ ... .■ 3?^^ ■ .■ 

Hi!idustari,i .■ ... ■ «... l 

Total ... ' 'S.ixs? 

There were in all seventy-two villages, with one thousand six IiiindreJ and 
fifteen houses, of which one thousand one hundred itiul seventy-one were 
assessed and paid Rs. 8,782-8-0 annual revenue* The tribute paid to Gov- 
ernment was Rs. 3,600. 

King Nara-padi Siihu is said to have visited Ye Ngan in his Setkfa 
^ Hpaung or Magic Barge, and to have halted for several 

hS-enTIrv ^^ 5 "^ present capltaL This spot was 

^ ^ thereupon called Yat Ngan, which has been softened 

down to Ye Ngan, The king ordered the Ye Ngan people to dig a large 
cave like the one which exists (and is undoubtedly natural) at Pang-tarai 
but they refused. Thereupon the great Pagan King laid a curse upon them 
that no Ye Ngan person should ever become rich* The people are very 
proud of this curse when revenue matters are being discussed. 

Incidental allusions point to the fact that war and violent crimes were 
seldom absent from Ye Ngan, but no history has been preser\"ed. Standing 
as it does on the threshold of the Shan States, violence was natural 

In 1222 B.E, (i860 A.D.) Maung Htun Lin, who had been appointed 
Ngwe-kun-kmu a few years before, was dismissed from 
and authentic. appointment. He had greatly oppressed the people, 

who rose in rebellion against him, and the Myelat Wun deported him to 
Bhamo. After some years of exile he died at Nagu on his way back to the 
, Slate. ' ' 

; Maung Nyo Seinwas appointed Ngwe-kun-hmic in his place in i86i, and 
in 1884 was raised to the rank of Myom^ which title he held until his death 
in 1886, when he was murdered by the Anauk Windaw Hmu U Paung. 

-There was no central authority then to determine the succession. The 
ed*s son, Maung Thu Daw, was a child of ten years. His step-mother, 
remained in charge- of the State for ten days and then fled to 
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Pang-tara before the attacks of the Tamin-Baung Heng, Yin Yo, and his 
brother-in-law Hpaya-taga Chit Su. They held the State for twenty-five 
days and then fled before Maung On Bin. an elderly cousin of Maung Thu 
Daw. 

Maung On Bin was confirmed as regent for the Ngwe-kun-hmu Maung Thu 
Daw on the British occupation, but was driven out by Bo Nga Lan, a d^oit 
leader from Burma, with whom was associated a local Bo named U Oya. 
These two were arrested by the Superintendent of the Southern Shan States 
and Maung 6n Bin reinstated. Bo Nga Lan was allowed to escape by 
the I St Biluchi regiment, but after disturbing the Myelat for over a year 
was surrounded and killed by Captain V. C. Tonnochy at Pwe La m 1890. 
Since then the State has been quiet, almost for the first time m its history. 

Maung Thu Daw came of age and was placed in charge of the State as 
Ngwe-kun-hmu in May of 1898. 

YE-NGAN. — A circle in the Myingun township of Magwe district, includ- 
ing the villages of Ye-ngan, Tebingan, and Pebinsan. 

YE-NGAN. — A village in the Myit-che circle, Pakokku township, sub- 
division and district, with a population of forty persons, fccordiiig to the 
census of iSgij'and a revenue of Rs. 90, included in that of Myit-che. 

YE-NGAN The village in which the Ngwe-kun-hmu of the State of the 

same name lives, in the Myelat district of the Southern Shan States. 

It contained two hundred and sixteen houses in 1S97, with a population of 
eicrht hundred and sixty-three persons, who paid Rs. 1,035 revenue. 

*The village has gone on steadily increasing in size since the Annexation- 
There are the remains of an extensive walled town west 
History. village, the history of which very little is known. 

In 1 886 the rebel Prince Myinsaing made his headquarters at Ye Ngan, and 

died there of fever. v. j u 

YE-NGE —A village in the K6n-paw circle, Maymyo township and sub- 
divisio» of Mandiday district, Bye miles aorth-east of iVf.yo.yo. 

Shan paddy is cultivated. The villagers are pack-bollock owners. The 
thdthzmeda revenue paid tor 1896 amounted to Rs. 35 . ^ ^ 

YE-PA-TO.— A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan sub- 

division SLild district. 

T Afi the ooDulation numbered one hundred and forty persons, the 

amo'uSto' Rs. .6a. the Sute land revenue to Rs. . 55 -. 4-5 

""yESHA — Avmage in the^ vLha circle, Ye-za-gyo township, PakShku 
s.™;fs?o» and distrilt, with a population of seven hundred and seventy-two 
persons, according to the census of iSg' • 

The tkathameda amounted to Rs. 1,420 for 1897 98 - 

VTT qH A.N A circle in the Myingun township of Magwe distrmt, indud- 

inJth'e v”u5esotKyaungdawya, Nya«ngbinkwin, Yedw.ngaung, Vagyidaw, 

° YeIhIn -A "nte Shwe-gyiu township, Y.-u subdivision of 

Sbw*Srict%ith Ittached land .0 the eatent of sia s,uare mifes. 
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The population in iSpj numbered two hundred and ninc'tv-nne persons, 
and the cultivated area was seventy-one acres. Paddy, jagjrVrv and ifitfxi 
are the cliief products. The village'is eighteen miles fro'in \ e-u ;* the revenue 
from thttihameda for 1896-97 was Rs. 530. 

"'SiTE-Shllhl ■ “A village in the Indaing townsmp, lantaliin sui)di\'is!on 0^ 
Shwebo district, on the Yeshin stream, sixty-seven milts from Ve-u. 

The population in 1S90 numbered one hundred and fiftv-live persons 
mostly ^paddy farmers. The fhafhameda revenue for iSf.6-97 wa.s ks.\7o! 

YE-SHIN. — A village in the Tilin township, Pan k .subdivision of Pak/ikku 
district, with a population of eighty-five persons, accordin-.t,, the cen.sus of 
I091, and a revenue of Rs. 210. 

-.V A. stream which rises in the Eastern J't-OT.r.v and runs 

through the Pjinmana subdivision of Yamfethin district into the lhiun»!aun£r 
(Sittang) river. It has a course of from twenty to tweiitv-five miles and 
passes through Yesm village. In its lower reaches it is five cubits deep in 


revcniie circle, Ama- 
six-anci«*a'‘ha!f miles 



Remarks, 


In whose reign. Native place, 


Name, 


^a-gyidaw ... Ngapay m vil- Misne; 
^ lage. Lower were 

Chindwin dis- 
trict, 

do. Palangdn village, 

Ye-u township. 

Tharrawaddy. Nwatnya village, 

Ye-u subdivi- 
sion. 

Pagan Jlfe.... Ngapayinvil- 
° lage, L o w er- 

Ghindwin dis- 
trict. 


Bandula 


N u’s uncle 
(Me Nu was the 
chief Queen). 


M a h amin- 
gyj Kyaw- 
htin. 


3 U Hnyin 


0 ne of the sons of 
Bandula. H e 
made Dibayin 
his headquar- 
ters. 


j do. ... one of the 

d®* *•* sons of Bandula 

and brother of 
U Kyi. 

do Sigon-gyi village. Form erly a 

Shwebo dis- Win-hmu iti 
trict. Mandalay. 

, Substantively 

**" Myodkf but was 

( placed in 
charge of a 
Wun^s division. 


7 Maung Sit Ke. 


8 UShweThi 


4o6 
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In whuse reign.j Native place. 


Remarks. 


Min don 31{n ; Manda’av. 


10 Name 

known. 

11 ! U Hnian 


iHU i Mi n gy a w 
; Gon-maii. 


Thjtcho, Shwebo ' bVuni Ills appoint- 


12 U Mo 

13 U Hpo U 

14 U T6k Kyi .. 

15 i ManngTin ... 

16 IManngThein 


Thibaw 


district 


Abaya, in Ve*u. 

Palangon, Ye-u 
township. 
Hladaw* Ye«ii. 


nient and after- 
wards an annu- 
al fhaikameda 
lax «.4' Rb. 10 per 
■ house was col- 
lected. 


j;: , .. . The district was called Difaayin Kothan. According to local etymo- 

I legists, Dibaym is derived from di = ye, water, fie = seik, the Burmese 

goat,, and nn = taw, jungle and forest. What language they are is not 
! apparent. Tme usual fable manufactured for, or after the name, relates that 

, ages ago a Burmese goat_ {i.e., one with erect instead ol drooping ears) 
u V, > , from the jungle to drink water at a spot close to the site of the town, 

f, Kothan as an epithet derives its name from the fact that the available area 
T: ^ cultivation was nine million fie in extent. A fie is t'78 acres. 

lii l ■ ■ ■ p® ubiquitous Nara-pati Sithu is said to have founded Dibavin in <;s=; 
j , , RE. (1193 A.p.) and at the same time a number of pagodas were built. 

I They are noted below. 

The first two Myothugyis appointed were Thawpon andThawka: hence 
the local jungle : “ Thawpon, Thawka Yin, Asa.” 

I ■ ; : I’ pagodas. The Sudaungpyi pagoda in Bok-ywa 
I'!; ■ ).' Antiqui.ti^ f out twelve miles north-west of Ye-u, is said to have 
is Tvw-i by King Nara-pati Sithu in 5.55 B.E. fiio-j 

v; i ^be same time that he founded Dibayin. The upper part of the 

fj'; ^ is in good 


I.n.1 nft.. fh What is now the Ye-n subdivision formed until 1895 a 
Annexation separate district. In that year part of the original district 

w-as incorporated with Siiwebo, and part with Upper 

Chmd win district. 

In early times the headquarters of the Ye-u neighbourhood svere at 
Dibayin, which at one time was a prosperous ivalled town 

History. but is now nothing better than a hamlet, rather more than 

nine miles south-west of Ye-u. 
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■ year in Tas&ungfnSn (November) and 
aal assemblage of strangers is estimated 
s, who attend for the combined purpose * 

ensure. 

...w in Mayagan village, which is about eleven miles 

south of Ye-u, is also said to have been built by Nara-pati Sithu and m the 
same year. The upper half of the pagoda is gilt and a few big bells are 
placed on the platform. The pagoda itself is m good preservation, but its 
wall is gradually decaying. The annual festival is held in Fhadin-gyut 
(October), when a considerable number of people assemble. 

The Shwe Taw-gyaung pagoda, west of Dibayin, and about ten miles 
south-west of Ye-u, is also said to have been erected by the same King m 
the same year. Only the 
The pagoda remains in a _ 
in I'asauHgTfion (November) and is 
The Shwe-gadan pagoda in Shwe- 
seventeen miles north of Ye-u, is 
known. The upper half is 
tival day is the fifteenth waning 
sand and more people usuj ^ 

YE-U. — A township of the 
district, is bounded on 1' 

the east by the Myedu and Chauk-ywa townships, on 
Mayagan, and on the west by the Shwe-gyin townships, ^ 

It has its headquarters at Ye-u on the right bank of the M 
forms the eastern boundary. 

YE-U. — A revenue circle in the Taungdwin-gyaung township, Mingin 
subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes one village only and paid Rs. i6o revenue in 1897. 

YE-U. — A circle in the Taungdwingyi towmship, including the villages of 
Kyundaw, Ma-gyi-gon and Kyi-aung. 

YE-U. — The headquarters and chief town of the old Ye-u district, now 
a subdivision of Shwebo district, is situated on the right bank of the 
Mu river, in longitude 95^ 28' east, latitude 22"^ 4/ north, twenty-five miles 
north-west of Shwebo. 

The population of the town is three thousand one hundred and seventy- 
eioht persons, with probably a slight increase in the rains. It is said at one 
time to have contained thirty thousand inhabitants. The area under culti- 
vation is three thousand five hundred and sixty acres and the area of State- 
land two thousand four hundred and ninety-two acres. Rs. 4)4^8 thatha- 
meda revenue was collected in 1891. 

The town was constituted a Municipality on the 3rd February 1890, but 
has since ceased to be administered by a Municipal Committee. A bazaar 
was established in 1890. The bulk of the population consists of petty trad- 
ers. Ye-u was in 1890 the headquarters of Military and Civil PoUce forces, 
whose total strength numbered 939. Their strength has been considerably 
reduced since that year. At Ye-u town are situated the subdivisional and 
township courts, a hospital, and Civil and Military Police posts. 


order still. A festival is held every 
continues over three days. The anni 
at from two to three thousand person 
of worship and pi 

The Shwemoktaw pagoda in 


umbrella of the pagoda is gilt and it has no bells, 
good state of preservation. The festival is held 
' ‘ largely attended. 

gadan village, Taze township, about 
also much venerated. The founder is not 
5 gilt and there are several large bells. The fes- 
• jof Thadiyi-gyut ^October), when three thou- 
ally assemble. 

subdivision of the same name in Shwebo 
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The town was founded at the same time as Tabayin (Dibayin). In Bur- 
. mese times it was the headquarters of the Burmese Wun^ 

. istonca . though some JVuns seem to have lived at Tabayin. 
Their appointment seems to have lain pretty much in the hands of the 
people, who set up and deposed Wuns so often as to give rise to a local 
proverb, Man Kyin taka nu Wun tayauk /^ [?] meaning that the Wun 
was changed every year. 

Ye-u and Tabayin, with*Shwebo, had the credit of supplying the best fight- 
ing men in the Burmese army. 

There is a notable pagoda in Ye-u called the ChanthagyL It is said to 
have been built by King Alaung-sitliu, grandson of Kyanyittha, in 510 B.E. 
(1148 A.D.). 

The etymology of Ye-u is said to he Ye water and U first or head, be- 
cause the town of Ye-u, being lowlying, is flooded before any part of the 
surrounding country when the Mu begins to rise in the rains. 

A former Queen of Burma, Nammadaw Nu, the notorious consort 
of Ba-gyidaw, was born at HpalangSn, a village eight miles north-west of 
Ye-u. 

YE-U-G6n.*«-A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, thtee-quarters of a mile distant from Ye-u town. 

It has a population of three hundred and eightyrfour persons, and 152*3 
acres of cultivation. Paddy is the chief crop. For thathameda 

revenue amounted to Rs. 770. 

YE-U-GYAW. — A village in the Kywe-hla circle and Pyintha township, 
Maymyo subdivision of Mandalay district, two miles south-west of Pyintha. 

The villagers are Burman j)/^-cultivators. 

YE-WA. — A circle in the Ti-gyaing township, Katha subdivision and 
district, including two villages. 

Yewa has thirty-four houses. The inhabitants are Burmans and cultivate 
tobacco, and some of them are fishermen. 

YE-WUN- — A village in the Shwe-pyi Nga-ywa circle, Pathein-gyi town- 
ship, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. It is situated ten miles 
north of headquarters. 

It had a population of two hundred and eighty persons at the census of 
iBgi. ■■■. 

YE-YA-MAN. — A hill tract lying in the east of Kyaukse district, with 
an area of about seven hundred and thirteen square 
^^Area and bound- ^liles, is bounded on the north by Mandalay district, on 
the east by the Shan States, on'the south by the Maw 
Shan State, and on the west by the Singaing township. 

It contains fifteen villages, under the control of z.myothugyi who resides 
at Ye-ywa. The whole tract is hilly. The rainfall is high and the climate 
is very unhealthy. Yeyaman formed at one time part of the Maw Shan 
State, but the Sawbwa subsequently declined to administer it, and it has 
since been made over to Kyauks^ district. 

Taungya cultivation is the sole occupation of the villagers, who number 
about 2^634, and Danus, or (according to one theory) misted 
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Shan and Burmese. Pure Shans and Burmans alike refuse to admit that the 
Danu have any blood relation to them. [For further details v. sub 
Kyauksb.] 

YE-YIN. — A village in the Yaw township, Yawdwin subdivision of 
Pakdkku district, with a population of ninety-five persons, according to the 
census of 1891. The village is situated at the foot of the hill which leads to 
Mindat-sakan in the Chin Hills, where a military post is stationed. 

The ihathameda amounted to Rs. 220 for 1897-98. 

YE-YIN-G6n. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, with an area of two square miles of attached lauds. 

There are ninety-eight inhabitants and thirty-seven acres of cultivation. 
The principal products are paddy and jaggery. The ihathameda revenue 
for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 310, The village is under the Faluzwa tkugyi 
and is eighteen miles from Ye-u town. 

YE-'^l^-MYAUKSU. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision 
of Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-seven 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. S.-jo. 

YY-YlHi-TAUNGS U . — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision 
of Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and seventy-nine - 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 320, includ- 
ed in that of Ainggaing. 

Yfi-YO.— -A Red Karen village in Eastern Karen-ni, not far from Loi 
Kaw. 

In 1890 it was estimated to contain three hundred houses. 

YE-ZA-GYO. — A township of Pak6kku subdivision and district, is bound- 
ed on the north by Bower Chindwm district, on the east by the Chindwin 
and Irrawaddy rivers, dividing it from Sagaing and Myingyan districts, on 
the south by Pakdkku township, and on the west by Myaing township. 

It has an area of five hundred and forty-eight square miles, and a popu- 
lation of seventy-three thousand five hundred and five persons, divided 
between two hundred and twenty-five villages. There are eighty-three 
revenue circles, which pay an aggregate assessment of Rs. 1,39,638. The 
headquarters are at Ye-za-gyo. 

YE-ZA-GYO. — The headquarters of the Ye-za-gyo township, Pakdkku 
subdivision and district, with a population of two thousand and fifty-four 
persons, according to the census of 1891. The ihathameda amounted to 
Rs. 8,320 for 1897-98. 

YIM BAW. — See under Karen-ni. 

yin. A revenue circle with six hundred and_ eighty-three inhabitants, 

in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. It lies along the left 
bank of the Chindwin river, at the northern extremity of the district 
and includes the two villages of Yin and Kontha. 

Both dry and wet-weather paddy are cultivated. The revenue for 1896-97 
was Rs. 2,430 from ihathameda, Rs. 29 from State lands, and Rs. 322 from 
the lease of the Yin fishery. There is a Government rest-house. 

YIN-BA. — An irrigation tank in the Sheinmaga township of Shvveoo 
district, five and-a-half miles from Shwebo town, with a length of four 
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thousand nine hundred, and a breadth of four thousand two hundred feet. 
It irrigates 460 pe of land, producing a revenue of Rs. 603. 

The tank was dug by Mingaung II, the eldest son of the Sagaing King 
Thihathu, in the year 842 B.E. (1480 A.D.) 

YIN-BAUNG-DAING or YIN-MA-DAING. — -A revenue circle with one 
thousand one hundred and forty inhabitants, in the Kani township of Lower 
Chindwin district. It skirts the left bank of the North Yama stream, 
and includes the villages of Yinmadaing, Taungtha, Egon and Sinzwe, 

Paddy, jowar and peas are cultivated. The revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 3,000, from thathameda. 

YIN“B6N. — A village in the Nge-do revenue circle, Amarapura town- 
ship and subdivision of Mandalay district, two miles south-south-west of 
headquarters. 

It had a population of one hundred and sixty persons at the census of 
1891, and paid Rs. 250 ihathameda-t^x. 

YIN-BYAN. — A village in the Yemundaung circle, Pathein-gyi town- 
ship, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, ten miles north-north-east 
of headquarters. 

It had a population of one hundred and twenty-five persons at the cen- 
sus of 1891, and paid Rs. 250 thathamedaAz.x. 

YIN-DAW. — A township in the Yamfethin subdivision and district, bound- 
ed on the north by Meiktila district, on the east by andPyawbwe, on the 
south and west by Magwe district It has sixty-four revenue circles. 

The average annual revenue for three years was — 

.Rs. 

ThathamedaA.-Qyi ... ... 4^369 

State-land tax ... .... ... 9^3 

Irrigation ... ... ... 4,769 

The population according to the census of 1891, was thirty-seven thousand 
eight hundred and ninety persons. It is believed to have remained station- 
ary since the Annexation, but no details are supplied. 

Yindawtown is partially surrounded by a moat and ruined wall. It is in 
two parts, one of which is inhabited by the descendants of natives of India 
who settled l )ng ago in the district. They have now considerably more 
Burmese than Indian blood, but still have easily recognizable Indian features 
and colour of skin. No particulars as to the original settlement are 
available. 

YIN-DAW.' — A revenue circle in the Taung-dwin-gyaung township; 
Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes a single village, and paid Rs. 120 revenue in 1897. 

YIN-DAW. — A revenue circle and village in the Pathein-gyi townships 
Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district It is situated northwest 
of the subdivisional headquarters, about eight miles distant by road and 
by water. 

It paid a land revenue of Rs. 203 and a thathameda-t^%. of Rs. 170 in 
*896-97. It has now twenty-one houses and a population of fifty-nine 
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YIN-DAW. — A circle in the Amarapura township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, 

Yiiidaw is the only village in the circle, and is situated one mile south- 
west of headquarters. It had a population of three hundred and five per- 
sons at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 610 thaihameda-t 2 .%. 

YINDAW. — The headquarters of the township of the same name in the 
Yam^thin subdivision and district. 

YINDWE. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, ten miles from headquarters. 

There are one hundred and seventy-two inhabitants, and rice cultivation 
is the chief industry. For 1896-97 the thathameda amounted to 

Rs. 760. 

YING LA. — A Lahtawng Kachin village, in North Hsen Wi Northern 
Shan State, in North xMong Ya district. 

In contained seventeen houses in 1894, wdth a population of ninety-five 
persons. The revenue paid was three rupees per household, and the people 
were paddy and tobacco cultivators by occupation, and owned twenty 
bullocks, fifteen buffaloes and one hundred pigs. The price of paddy was 
eight annas the basket. 

YIN-GU-BIN. — A village in the Taungnyo circle, Maymyo township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district, ten miles south of Maymyo. 

Danu paddy is cultivated. The village paid Rs. 200 thathameda in 
1896. 

YIN-GYIN. — A village in^ the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, on the Mu river, eight miles south of headquarters. 

There are three hundred and forty-two inhabitants, principally paddy 
cultivators. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 was Rs. 132. 

YIN-KE.— A revenue circle in the Katha subdivision and district, under 
a Myothugyu ^ 

It included in 1897 seventeen villages, with two hundred and eighty- 
three houses. The average revenue was Rs. 240. 

Letpansin is the headquarters of the Myotlmgyi^v^ and is eleven miles 
north-east of Katha. Most of the villages in the circle are situated on the 
banks of the Irrawaddy and Wa rivers. They are under the supervision 
of Ywagaungs appointed by the Myotkugyi, The great bulk of the in- 
habitants work as coolies in the fisheries near the villages. 

YIN-MA. — A revenue circle in the Taung-dwin-gyaurg township, Mingin 
subdivision of Upper Chindwin district, including a single village. 

The revenue paid in 1897 amounted to Rs. no. 

YIN-MA. — A village in the Minywa circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gan- 
gaw subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and 
forty-seven persons, according to the census of tSgi. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 220 for 1897-98. 

YIN-MA or YE-BYA. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of five hundred and fourteen oersonq 
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• YIN-MA-CHAUNG— A circle in % Magwe township and district, 
including the villages of Yinmachaung, Okshitgdn, and Natkan-u. 

YIN-MA-GAN— A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of 
Shwebo district, fourteen miles from Ye*u town. 

There are eighty-three inhabitants and eighty-nine acres cultivation. 
Paddy and penauk are the chief cvot^s. The ihathameda for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 220. 

YIN-MA-G6N. — A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district. 

In 1893-96 the population was one hundred persons, and the thatkajneda 
amounted to Rs. 180. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 



YIN-MA-G6N. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of two hundred and sixteen persons, 
according to the census of i» 9 U and a revenue of Rs. 480. 

YIN-MA-GYIN. — A village in with the Sagaing subdivision and district 
with one hundred and fifty houses, nineteen-and-a-half miles north-west of 
Sagaing. 

: The chief products are cotton and sessamum. 

YIN-MA-ZU. — A village in the Seingan circle, Myaing township, Pa- 
Tcokku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and five 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 450, in- 
eluded in that of Seingan. 

YIN-THWIN. — A revenue circle with four hundred and ninety-nine in- 
habitants, in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. It skirts the 
Patolon chaung in the Se-ywa chaungY&Wey, and includes the villages of 
Yinthwin, Letpanzu and Nathu-zwb. 

Paddy is the chief product. The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to 
Rs. 1,090 from thathameda. 

YIN-YAUNG, — A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pa- 
k6kku district, with a population of two hundred and seventy-nine persons, 
according to the census of tSpi, and a revenue of Rs. 510. 

YIN-YAW-BIN. — A village in the Taung-u circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pak6kku subdivision and district, with a population of seventy-six persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 120. 

. YIN-YE. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo 
district, twenty miles from Ye-u. 

The population numbers two hundred and twenty-two persons, and rice 
cultivation is the chief industry. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 530. 

YIN-Y6. — A village in the Yaw' township, Yawdwin subdivision of Pa- 
kokku district, with a population of one hundred and nineteen persons, 
according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 320 for 1897-98. 

YIN-YE A-NAUK. — A circle and village in the Laung-she township, 
Yawdwin subdivision of Pak6kku district, with a population of two hundred 
and sixty-six persons and a revenue of Rs. 620, in 1897. 
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YIN-YE A-SHE. — A village in the Yinyfc Anauk circle, Laung-she town- 
ship, Yawdwin subdivision ot Pak6kku district, with a population of one 
hundred and eleven persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue 
of Rs. 230. 

YIN-YEIN. — A revenue circle, including Yinyein, Thayetkon, Gyogon, 
Myauk-su and Thitket villages, with four hundred and ten inhabitants, in the 
Kani township of Lower Chinwin district. It borders the right bank of the 
Chindwin river, to the north of Kani village. 

Paddy, yofflrtr and peas are cultivated. The revenue for 1896-97 was Rs. 
800, from thathameda. 

YITSANG.— A Kachin village in Tract No. 8, Bhamo district, situated 
in 24° north latitude and 97° 35' east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty-seven houses, with a population of sixty-two 
persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Lahtawng tribe, and own four bullocks and three buffaloes. 

YOK-KYA. — A circle in the Pyintha township, Maymyo subdivision of 
Mandalay district. 

Y6kkya is the only village in the circle and is situated six miles south of 
Pyintha, and has a population of one hundred and ninety-one persons, accor- 
ding to the census of 1891. The thathameda paid in 189b amounted to 
Rs, 300. The villagers cultivate the groundnut. 

YOKWA. — A village of Chins of the Y6kwa tribe in the Southern Chin 
Hills. It lies twenty-nine miles south-east of Haka and thirteen miles north- 
east of Thetta, and can be reached by the Kan-Hakamule track. 

In 1894 it had one hundred and seventy houses. Ratyo, Kokle, and 
Shwenlaing were its resident Chiefs. Shabut, Tingehmon, Hranseo Yakap, 
Taungso, and Shansi also found places in the village council. 

Y6kAva is the chief village of the tribe and was once strongly fortified, but 
the stockades are now in ruins. Water is plentiful and there is good camp- 
ing-ground just below the village on the north-east. Yokwa gets little 
tribute from smaller villages, but collects a large land tax, which is paid to 
individual Chiefs. The Yokwas feebly resisted the approach of the Chin- 
Lushai expedition. 

y 6N-BIN. — A village on the left bank of the Irrawaddy river, in the 
Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district, with thirty-seven houses. 

The villao^ers own twenty-eight buffaloes and work taungya and tobacco, 
of which the yearly yield is eight hundred viss, fetching fifteen to twenty 
rupees the hundred viss. The village is surrounded by a double fence : it is 
much under water in the rains. 

YON-BIN. — A village in the Kanbyin-chauk-ywa circle, Patheingyi town- 
ship, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. It lies north-east of 
he^quarters, about twenty-one miles distant by road. 

It had a population of three hundred and twenty-two persons at the 
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The thathameda amounted to Rs. 35 for 1897-98. 

y6 N-BIN-G6N. — A village in the Nga-singu township, Madaya sub- 
division of Mandalay district, east of Letpan-hla. 

It had thirty houses and a population of one hundred persons, on an approx- 
imate calculation, in 1897. The villagers are cultivators and coolies. 

y 6N-BIN-GWET. — A circle in the Natmauk township of Magwe district, 
including the single village of Y6nbingwet. 

y 6N-DAW. — A village of one hundred houses in the Ma-hlaing township, 
Northern subdivision of Meiktila district. 

It does a considerable trade in cotton. There is a fine pagoda, of which 
the history is unrecorded. 

Y 6 N-D 0 . — A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 
and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered eight hundred and sixty-seven 
persons, and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,059. Noland revenue was 
collected in the circle. 

YONMWEL. — A village of Chins of the Taslion tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies on the south slope of the hills north of Pao river and east of 
Minkin, and can be reached -viCi- Minkin, Thikwel and Lyenhai, distant 
twenty-six miles. 

In 1894 it had forty-seven villages. Kin Twe was its resident chief. 

Y6nmwel is a Kweshin village and pays tribute to Falam, although 
some families are under Haka influence. The village has the usual fences 
and hedges. There is not much water near, and no good camping-ground, 
but there is abundant water-supply on the road from* Lyenhai. ^ ’ 

YONZIN.— A village in the Tiliii township, Pauk subdivision of Pakdkku 
district, with a population of two hundred and three persons, according to 
the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 550. 

YON-ZIN-GYL— A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan 
subdivision, and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered three thousand two hundred and 
thirty-five persons, and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 4,233. No land 
revenue was collected in the circle. 

_ YO-YA.— A village in the Ku circle, Pakbkku township, subdivision and 
district, with a population of one hundred and two persons, according to 
the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 220, included in that of Ku. ^ 

YO-ZON.— A village eight miles east of Wundwin in the Northern sub- 
division of Meiktila district, wdth a population of some four hundred 
persons, all cultivators. 

In Burmese times a Ngase Myinsi lived here, with an over-lord at 
Kyauksb. The pagodas in the village were built by private benefactors. 

YU-WA.— A revenue circle in the Kindat township and subdivision of 
Upper Chindwin district, including seven villages, with an approximate area 
of twelve square miles. The population in 1891 numbered eight hundred 
and eight persons, and the revenue was Rs. 2,595. 

’ ,X^A-BA-LE.— A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision 
t rf Myingyan district. , i 
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visited Mandalay in Mindon Mm*s time and received a bwe^ or gold leaf, 
with the style Papada Minge Ky aw gating. 

In 1888, the Ponpatha-tawng Kachins, who live four days' journey off the 
east, kidnapped a Shan-Chinese boy and sold him to the Jade iMine traders, 
whither he was traced but not recovered. 

Ywa-daw is the usual ferry for Chinese traders to the Jade Mines. 

YWA-GAUK. — A revenue circle in the Pyinmana subdivision of Yam^- 
thin district. 

In 1897 there were ninety-seven houses in Ywa-gauk, one hundred and 
twenty-one houses in the South The-gyun quarter, sixty houses in West Th^- 
gyun, one hundred and thirty-nine houses in East Th^-gyun, and sixty-five 
houses in Thugyisu. 

Near Ywa^gauk is the Neyaung Pya-in, in which there are considerable 
•fisheries, and which is also used for irrigation purposes wdien it fills during 
the rains. The sheet of water is said to have been given its name by Bo- 
dawpaya, who had not seen the sun for many days while travelling through 
the forest, until, he came to this open space, which he consequently named 
the place where the sun showed itself. 

It was first formed and inhabited in 1841 by settlers from Thazi in Yame- 
thin and was long called the Thazi circle, although the 
village of Ywagauk was founded in 1842, The name 
Ywa-gauk was in fact not adopted until after the Annexation. 

YWA-GON. — A village in the Oyin circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and fifty-two 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 530, includ- 
ed in that of Ku-do. 

YWA-GON. — A village in the Seiksin circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivison and district, with a population of three hundred and four persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 720, included in that of 
Kala-ywa. 

YWA-GYI. — A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. 

In 1893-96 the population numbered two thousand and seventy-five per- 
sons and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 3,172. No land revenue was 
collected in the circle. 

YWA-GYI, — A village with sixty-two houses and a population of three 
hundred and twenty persons in Thazi township, Southern subdivision of 
Meiktila district. 

It has a famous pagoda known as the Shwe Yin Hmyaw, said to have 

Ti. V (^^ 3 ^ A,D.), in the time of 

Hmyaw Pagoda!” King Nawra-hta. The legend is that the King of the 
A^ats appeared on the site of the pagoda in the shape of a 
golden fly ; Nawra-hta thereupon erected a pagoda and founded a town near 
it. The town at first consisted of four hundred houses, and Maung Kyauk 
Gyi, Myoza of Mondaing, was appointed to administer it and to take care 
of the p«ngoda. An annual festival is held at Ywa-gyi between the 5th 
, and 15th waxing of Tabaung (March), and is largely attended. The tank 
near the pagoda is filled from the Meiktila Lake, 



In i8q-^-q 6 the population numbered seven hundred and sixty-nve persons, 
and i\^thathameda amounted to Rs/i,i6o. No land revenue was collected 

in the circle. 

YWA-MA.— A revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan subdivision 
of Myingyan district. _ 

In i8q-^-q 6 the population numbered two hundred and eighty-five persons, 
and ^\^kathameda amounted to Rs. 459 - No land revenue was collected 

in the circle. _ , . f 

YWA-MA. A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 

Shwebo district, with one square mile of attached land. 

The Dopulation in 1891 numbered one hundred persons, and there were 
thity-Sres unto Paddy and jaggery are the chief products. 

The village is ten miles from Ye-u and paid Rs. 320 thathameda revenue 

in 1896-97. j j- ^ x 

YWA-MA.— A new village in the Sagaing township and district, esta- 
blished in 1258 B.E. {1896 A.D.). 

The villagers are immigrants from Se-gyi. The village has thirty-five 
houses, 

YWA-MA— A village in the Kunlat circle, Myaing township, Pakdkku 
subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and fifteen persons, 
Lcording to the census of :89i ; the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,360 for 

1897-98. 

YWA-MA A village in the Myintha circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gan- 

gaw subdivision of Pakdkku district, with a population of ninety-nine per- 
sons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 200, on twenty houses, for 1897-98. 
YWA-MA —A village in the Ywa-ma circle, Seikpyu township, Pak6kku 
subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and eighty- 
six persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 520 for 1097-90. 

YWA-MA A-NAUK.— A village in the Myintha circle, Pakdkku town- 
ship, subdivision and district, with a population of four hundred and thirty- 
two persons, according to the census pf 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 540, 
included in that of Myintha. 
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In 1895-96 the population numbered six hundred and eighty-six per^ 
sons, the thathaineda amounted to Rs. 1,200, the State land revenue to Rs. 
1^415-5-1, and the gross revenue to Rs. 3 j6i5-5-i. 

Y WA-NGAN. See Ye Ngaii. 

YWA-NGfe. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebp district, with two square miles of appropriated lands. 

The population in 1891 numbered eighty-two persons, and there were 
seven acres of cultivation. Paddy, thitsizxx^ jaggery are the chief products. 
The revenue from thathaineda amounted to Rs. 220 for 1896-97, The 
village is eleven miles from headquarters. 

YWA-NGfi, — A village in the Kyaw circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gan- 
gaw subdivision of Pak6kku district, with a population of thirty-five persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 50. 

YWA-NGfi-GAN. — A revenue circle in the Sa-Ie township, Pagan sub- 
division of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and fifty- five persons, 
and i\\e\ththaameda amounted to Rs. 344. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

. YWA-PA-LE. — A village of sixty-six houses in the Kyauk-yit township, 
Myinmu subdivision of Sagaing district, seven miles from Kyauk-yit, at the 
Junction of the Irrawaddy river and the Tawa creek. 

" "kding cultivation is extensive. 

YWA-SHE. — A revenue circle in the Pathein-gyi township, Amarapura 
subdivision of Mandalay district. 

Ywa-she is the only village in the circle, and is situated nine miles east- 
north-east of headquarters. It had a population of one hundred and eighty- 
five persons at the census of 1891 and paid Rs. 440 thathamedaA.zx, 

YWA-SHE. — A circle in the Nga Singu township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, on the east bank of the Irrawaddy river, including five 
villages. 

' YWA-SHE. — A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shw^ebo 
district, nine miles from Ye-u, on the Mu river. 

The population numbers sixty-three persons, and there are 373 acres 
mnder cultivation. The chief crop is paddy. Rs. 102 thaihameda revenue 
was paid for 1896-97. The village is under the Madaingbin tkugyi, 
YWA-SHE, — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, twenty miles from Ye-u, 
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There are three hundred and ninety inhabitants : paddy cultivation is the 
chief industry. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to seven 
hundred and fifty rupees. 

YWA-SHE. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with six square miles of attached land. 

The population in 1891 numbered one hundred and ninety-one persons, 
and there were thirty-six acres of cultivation. Paddy and jaggery are the 
chief products. The village is nine miles from Ye-u and paidRs. 610 tha* 
thameda revenue for 1896-97. It is under the Ywama thugyu 

YWA-SHE. — A village in the Ywa-slie circle, Myaing township, Pakok- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and thirty-two 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 940 for 1897-98. 

YWA-SHI.— A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision and 

^^^0^^1895-96 the population numbered five hundred and fifty-six persons, 
and thathameda amounted to Rs, 666. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

Y WA-TA-MAIK,— A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan 
subdivision and districr. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand seven hundred and 
forty persons, the thathameda amounted to Rs. i, 874 j State land revenue 
to Rs. 25-Q-o, and the gross revenue toRs. 1,899-9-0. 

YWA-TAUNG. — A village of one hundred and twenty houses in Sagaiiig 
township and district, three miles north of Sagaing town. 

The central station, railway workshops, headquarter dwellings, and other 
buildings of the Mu Valley Railway are established here. 

The circle is a considerable one and has several irrigation tanks, ^ The 
Otamyit tank, on its northern^, boundary, is said to have been dug by a king of 
Burma because the Kaung-hmu-daw pagoda was out of the perpendicular and 
leaning to the south. This work of merit caused it to resume the per- 

^ The villages of the circle are all engaged in manufacture. Earthen pots 
are produced in Obo, metal pots and other hardware in Pa-be-dan, stone- 
carving is carried on in Kyauksit, and paper-making in Ywa-taung itself. 

YWA-THA. — A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision 
of Myingyan district 

In i 8 oc:-q 6 the population numbered one thousand five hundred and thirty 
persons, and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,936.. No land revenue 
was collected in the circle. 

YWA-THA — A revenue circle with four hundred and fifty-four inhabit- 
ants, in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district It lies on the 
left bank of the Chindwin river, east of Kani, and includes the villages of 
Ywa-tha, Inchaung, Ywa-thit, Zibin-gyin, Saganiya North, Sagamya South, 
Nga-pyaw-gyin and Kankagon. 

The crops cultivated are paddy, jo-war, sessamum and pulses. The 
revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 1,350, from thathameda. 
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YWA-THA. — A revenue circle in tbe Taung-dwin-gyaung township, 
Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district, including a single village. 

The revenue paid by the circle in 1897 was Rs. 320. 

YWA-THA. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of one hundred and sixteen persons, according to 
the census of i8gi, and a revenue of Rs. 160, included in that of Nagabwet. 

YWA-THA. — A village in the Ywa-tha circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and 
ninety-five persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 680 for 1897-98. 

YWA-THA. — A village in the Yaw township, Yawdwin subdivision of 
Pakokku district, with a population of seventy-nine persons, according to 
the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 210 for 1807-98. 

YWA-THA. — A village in the Pyathi circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of fifty persons, according to the 
census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 300 for 1897-98, 

YWA-THA PET-YIN.— A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, 
subdivision and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand six hundred and 
nineteen persons, and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 2, 761. No land 
revenue was collected in the circle. 

YWA-THA PON-YWA.— A revenue circle in Myingyan township, 
subdivision and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand six hundred and nine- 
teen persons, and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 2,331, 

No land revenue has been assessed in the circle. 

YWA-THA-YA.-— A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivi- 
Sion, and district, ^ 

. In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand seven hundred and 
siXty-seven persons, and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 2,268. No land 
revenue was collected in the circle. 

circle with four hundred and four inhabit- 
ants, m the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. It skirts the left 
bank of the Chindwin river, north-east of Kani. 

The villages included in the circle are Ywa-thaya, Dahat-aing, Chaing- 
zauk and Mogaung. Paddy, jowar and sessamum are cultivated The 
revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 840, from thathameda, 

YWA-THIT. h circle in the Myingun township of Magwe district, in- 
cluding the villages of Ywa-thit and Mi-gyaung-ye. 

anJ Silt revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 

.1, numbered nine hundred and sixty-five persons 

'““Shr to si 

5>357*5** r> and the gross revenue to Rs. 7,167-5-11. 
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YWA-THIT. — A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered five hundred and fifty -five persons; 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 891, the State land revenue to Rs. 
2,210-2-4, and the gross revenue to Rs. 3,101-2-4. 

YWA-THIT. — A revenue circle and village in the north of the Mintaing- 
bin township of Lower Chindwin district, with seventy-eight inhabitants. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 280 for 1896-97. 

YWA-THIT. — A revenue circle in the Pathein-gyi township, Amarapura 
subdivision of Mandalay district, including two villages. 

The land revenue derived from the circle in 1891 was Rs. 5^8. 
YWA-THIT. — A village in the revenue circle of the same name, Pathein- 
gyi township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, twenty-two miles 
north-north-east of headquarters. 

It had a population of three hundred and sixty-five persons at the census 
of 1891, and paid Rs. 'joojhathameda-is.yi. 

YWA-THIT. A village in the Uyindaw revenue circle, Amarapura 

township and subdivision of Mandalay district, six miles south-south-east 

It^hadTpopulation of one hundred and eighty-five persons at the census 
of i8gi and paid Rs. 320 thathameda-ia.-s.. There is a bazaar. The neigh- 
bourhood grows the “ Sadaw-gyo byu” mango extensively. 

YWA-THIT. — A village in the Thayettaw circle, Madaya township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district, west of Padaukpin. 

The houses in the village numbered twenty-five and the population was 
estimated at eighty persons in 1897. ' The villagers are cultivators. 

YWA-THIT.— A village in the Udaung circle, Madaya township and 

subdivision of Mandalay district, east of the Irrawaddy river. 

It has forty-nine houses and the population numbered m 1897 one hundred 
and ninety-six persons, approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

YWA-THIT.— A village in the Tingat circle, Pakokku township, subdivi- 
sion and district, with a population of two hundred and twenty persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 430, included in 
that of Tingat. 

YWA-THIT —A village in the Kyunpanlaw circle, Pakdkku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of sixty-three persons according 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 130, included in that of Kyun- 

pan-law. * , i m i 

YWA-THIT. A village in the Lctpsin-gyun circle^ Pakokku township, 

subdivision and’ district, with a population of sixty-nine persons, according 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. t6o, included in that of Letpan- 

gyun. 

YWA-THIT —A villap-e in the Sindb circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pak6kku 
subdivision and district, with a population of four hundred and ninety-nine 
persons, according to the census of 189^? a revenue of Rs. 770. 

YWA-THIT.— A village in the Pauk-u circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakdkku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
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The thaihameda amounted to Rs. 440 for 1897-98* 

YWA-THIT. — A village in the Nyaungpauk circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of fifty-four persons, 
according to the census of 1891. The ihathameda amounted to Rs. X40 
for 1897-98. 

YWA-THIT. — A village in the Sin-gyo circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of fifty-six persons, 
according to the census of 1S91. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 400 for 1897-98. 

YWA-THIT. — A village in the A-Ie-gyaw circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
ninety-nine persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of 
Rs. 3io. 

YWA-THIT.— A village in the Tha-gyaung circle, Seikpyu township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
eleven persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 950 for 1897-98. 

YWA-THIT. — A village in the Seikpyu township, Pakokku subdivision 
and district, with a population of one hundred and ninety-one persons 
according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 740 for 1897-98. 

YWA-THIT. — A village in the Tan-gyaung circle, Seikpyu township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of four hundred and one 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 740 for 1897-98. 

YWA-THIT. — A village in the Pyathi circle^ Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and fifty-three 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 620 for 1897-98. 

YWA-THIT. — A village in the Sa-be circle, Myaing towmship, Pakdkku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and one persons, 
according to the census of 1891, 

YWA-THIT.—A village in the Seiksin circle, Myaing township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of seventy-one persons, according 
to the census of 1891. 

The ihathameda amounted to Rs. 2,20 for 1897-98. 

YWA-THIT.— A village in the Taungzon circle, Myaing township, 
Pak6kku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
ereven persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 350 for 1897-98. 

YWA-THIT. — A village in the Oyin circle, Myaing township, Pakdkku 
. subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and fifty-five 
. persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs 350, included 
in that of Ku-do. 

YWA-THIT.— A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakdkku 


I with a population of one hundred and forty-eight persons, accord- 
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twelve persons, accordinsf to the census of 1891. Thtihaikameda revenue 
for 1897-98 amounted to Rs. 710. 

YWA-THIT-GYL — A villa^^e in the Sagaing township, subdivision and 
district, eighteen miles west of Sagaing town, on the Irrawaddy river. 

It had four hundred and fifteen houses in 1889. A considerable trade in 
cotton is done at Ywa-thit-gyi, which is a calling-place for the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company's steamers. There is a small bazaar. A large number 
of Zairbadis, Burman-Mahomedan metis^ live here. 

There are many pagodas and considerable variety in the style of archi- 
tecture of each. The chief are the Shinbin Kad6k, Shinbin Kyantha-gyi, 
Shwezig6n and Shenlein Shwezedi. 

YWA-THIT-SU.— A village in the Myintha circle, Pakokku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of eighty-two persons, ac- 
cording to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs* 240, included in that of 
Myintha. 


YWA-THIT-SU. — A village in the Pakan-gyi circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
fifteen persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 500 for 1897-98. 

YWA-TH 1 T-SU.~A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pak6kku district, with a population of two hundred and forty-eight persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 400. 

YWA-WE. — A village twenty-one miles north of Wundwin in the North- 
ern subdivision of Meiktila district, with an agricultural population of five 
hundred persons. 

The pagodas here were built by private benefactors. There is a police 
guard in the village, which borders on Kyauks^ and Myingyan districts, 
The neighbouring in was in Burmese times kept in repair by King Mindon 
but the bunds are now broken down and there is seldom water in it. 

YWA-ZL' — A village in the Ku-hna-ywa township, Gangaw subdivision 
of Pak6kku district, at the junction of the Kunz^ chaung and the Myittha 
river. 

It had a population of one hundred and forty-four persons at the census of 
iSqt ; the thathameda amounted to Rs. 250 for 1897-98. 

YWA-ZIN-DAW. — A village in the Nga-singu Myoma circle, Nga-singu 
township, Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, east of Nga-singu 
town. 

It had twenty houses with a. population of eighty persons, on an approxi- 
mate calculations in 1897. The villagers are cultivators. 

YWE-KYU-BAUK. — A revenue circle in the Amarapura township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district, including five villages and a bazaar. 

The land revenue paid by the circle in 1891 amounted to Rs. 542. 

' , YWfe-SU. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of Manda- 
lay district, north-east of Tha-Iwinbyu. 

' It has seventy houses, and its population numbered in 1897 two hundred 
! appro:^imately, Th^ villagers are ctiltivators. 
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YWE-ZU.-— A revenue circle in the Pathein-gyi township, Amarapura sub- 
division of Mandalay district. 

YWE-ZU. — ^Is the only village in the circle and is fourteen miles north- 
east of headquarters. It had a population of one hundred and ninety-five 
persons at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 370 thathameda-tax and Rs, 
351 land revenue. 

YWE-ZU. — A village in the Letkaung revenue circle, Pathein-gyi town- 
ship, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, ten miles east-north-east 
of headquarters. 

It had a population of ninety persons at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 
300 thathameda-tzx. 

ZA-GA-BIN.— A circle in the Madaya township and subdivision of Man- 
dalay district, north-east of Madaya, including two villages. 

ZA-GA-BIN. — A village in the Zagabin circle, Madaya township and sub- 
division of Mandalay district, east of On-hmin. 

It has one hundred and ten houses, and its population numbered in 1897 
four hundred and thirty-two persons approximately. The villagers are cul- 
tivators. 

ZA-HAW. — A village in the Min-ywa circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gan- 
gaw subdivision of Pakdkku district, with a population of eight hundred and 
thirty-eight persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The ihathameda amounted to Rs. 1,650 for 1897-98. 

ZA-HO. — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakdkku 
district, with a population of fifty-nine persons, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. 170. 

ZAI-ZUN. — A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, five miles from Ye-u town, with a population of five hundred and 
seven persons and i43'4 acres of cultivation. 

The principal crops grown are paddy, pimuk, tilseed and vegetables. 
The village paid for 1896-97 one thousand rupees thaihameda revenue. It 
is on the banks of the Mu river, and the Mayagan road passes through it. 

ZA-L6k.— -A village in the Nga-kyan circle, Pakdkku township, subdivi- 
sion and district, with a population of eighty-six persons, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 240, included in that of Nga-kyaw. 

ZA-LU-BAN. — A village in the Myaing township, Pakdkku subdivision 
and district, with a population of one hundred and sixty-nine persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 330, included in 
that of Myaing-a-she-zu. 

ZA-NA-B6k.— A revenue circle in the Taungdwin-gyaung township, 
Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes a single village and paid Rs. 7® revenue in 1897- 

ZAN-HMWE.— A village in the Kyaw circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gan- 
caw subdivision of Pakdk'ku district, with a population of one hundred and 
twenty-six persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of 
Rs. 190. 

ZAUNG-DAW-GAN.— 'A revenue circle in the Sa-le township. Pagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district, » 
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In 2895-96 the population numbered two hundred and five persons, and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 315* No land revenue was collected in 
the circle, 

ZAUNG-GYAN-G6n. — A village in the Nyaung-ywa circle, Myaing town- 
ship, Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred 
and ninety-three persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue 
of Rs. 360, included in that of Nyaimg-ywa. 

ZA-WA-HNAW-G6n. — A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision 
of Shwebo district, six miles from Ye-u town. 

It has a population of six hundred and ninety-two persons, and a culti- 
vated area of 53*4 acres. Paddy and penauk are the chief crops. The 
thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 1,530. 

ZAW-GYL— Called Nam Saw Kyi by the Shans, a stream which rises 
at the foot of the hills near Yebyu, about three miles from Pangtara town 
the capital of the State of that name (Pindaya) in the Myelat division of 
the Southern Shan States. 

The Zaw-gyi Ye-twet (source) is not quite so high as Pangtara. The 
river flows north-east through the undulating country in that State and the ad- 
joining State of Lawk Sawk passing the capital of the latter and continues the 
same general course for about thirty miles as far as Hson Tan. There it 
takes a turn to the w'est, and skirting the northern slope of the Taungmingyi 
hills descends through the Myogyi valley of the Maw State to the plains, 
which it reaches in Kyauks^ district, where it turns to the north again and 
flows into the Myit-ng^ (Nam Tu). At Hson Tan the Zaw-gyi is about eight 
feet deep and it is crossed between Hson Tan and AngTan Bya by a bridge 
of about fifty-feet span. At Lawk Sawk it is twenty-five yards wide and two 
feet deep in April. It has a course of about one hundred and fifty miles. 

ZA-YA-MA. — A village in the Yeza-gyo township, Pakokku subdivision 
and district, with a population of three hundred and one persons, according 
to the census of 1891. 

ZAYA-PUR A. —The classical name of Sagaing, the ^Victorious City.’ 

ZA-YAT-K6n, — A village in the Shwe-^pyi circle, Nga-singu township^ 
Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, west of Kyunzi, 

The village has fifty houses and the population numbered in 1892 two hun- 
dred and twenty-five persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

ZA-YAT-NI.“^A village in the Nyaungbin circle, Yeza-gyo township, 

, Pakokku subdivision and district, wdth a population of three hundred and 
nineteen persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs.'630 for 1897-98, 

Z^-YIT. — A revenue circle in the Budalin township of Lower Chindwin 
district, including Zayit and Kadozeik villages, with two hundred and 
eleven inhabitants. . It lies on the right bank of the Mu river, which separ- 
ates Lower Chindwin and Shwebo districts. 

The chief products are paddy, jowar and sessamum. The revenue for 
1896-97 from the circle amounted to Rs, 360, from thathameda^ 

: . ZE-DAIK .^ — k revenue circle in the ISfato-gyi township, Myiiigyan sub- 
division and district ^ 
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In 1895-96 the population numbered five hundred and five persons, and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs* 528. No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 



ZE-DAN —A village in the Ywe-gyu-bauk revenue circle, Amarapura 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, six miles south of headquar- 
ters. 

It had a population of five hundred and sixty persons at the census of 
1891, and paid Rs, 920 thathameda-t'^'^. There is a bazaar in the villagev 

ZE-DAN. — A village in the Myintha circle, Fakokku township, subdivi- 
sion and district, with a population of four hundred and sixty-seven persons, 
according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda to Rs. 441 for 1897-98, 

ZE-DAW. — A revenue circle in the My ingyan township, subdivision and 
district 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand and twenty-four per- 
sons, the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,458, the State land revenue to Rs. 
T06-2-6, and the gross revenue to Rs. 1,564-2-6. 

ZE-DA-Y6n. — A revenue circle in the east of the Mintaingbin township 
of Lower Chindwin district, with one hundred and ninety-eight inhabitants. 

The circle^ includes two villages, Zedayon and Myogan. The revenue 
for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 570, from thathameda^ and Rs. g per mensem 
for State-land rent. 

ZE-D 1 -G 6 n. — AK achin village in Tract No. 2,.Bhamo district, situated 
in 24° ii' north latitude, and 96° 51^ east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained twenty-two houses, with a population of one hundred 
and thirty-seven persons. The headman has no others subordinate to him 
The inhabitants are Shan-Burmese, and own no cattle. 

ZE-GYAUNG.— A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, seven miles distant from Ye-u town, with a population of thirty- 
three persons. 

The chief crop is paddy : the cultivated area is 39' 16 acres. The thatha- 
meda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. no. 

ZE-GYO. — A revenue circle and village in the Amarapura township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district. 

It had a population of eight hundred and thirty persons at the census of 
1891, and paid Rs, 1,200 tkathameda-i'SL^. There is a bazaar in the village, 

ZE-GYO or ZE-KYO. — A village of two hundred and forty-one houses in 
Ava towmship of Sagaing district, two-and-a'half miles south-east of Ava 
fort. 

There is a small District Fund bazaar here. The principal villages within 
the Zegyo thugyi's jurisdiction are Myittho, seventy-four houses, and 
Hmawgun, fifty-three houses, 

ZE-HAUNG,— A village in the Sa-lemyin circle, Nga Singu township, 
Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, north-east of Sa-lemyin. 

It had twenty-five houses and a population of one hundred persons, on an 
approximate calculation in 1897. The villagers are bamboo-cutters and cul- 
vators. 
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ZEIK-TAUNG. — A revenue circle and village in the west of the Mintaing- 
bin township of Lo-wer Chindwin district, with three hundred and forty-six 
inhabitants, chiefly cultivators and mat- makers. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 510 for 1896-97. During the disturb- 
ances of the Annexation, a Military Police outpost* was stationed here. 

There is a Civil Police outpost in the village, through which runs the 
main road to Gangaw. Carts can with difficulty reach Zeiktaung, but can- 
not go further, and all merchandise has to be carried over the Pondaung 
range on pack bullocks. 

ZE-THEIT. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, east of Sagaing. 

It has twenty houses and its population numbered in 1897 persons, 

approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

ZE-THIT. — A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of Man- 
dalay district, east of Sagabin, 

It has twenty houses its population numbered in 1897 persons 

approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

ZE-YAN or SARAN. — A large and flourishing Palaung village of one 
hundred and seventy-five houses in Tawng Peng State, Northern Shan 
States, which is treated as a separate circle. 

The revenue proceeds are assigned to the Sawbwa^s father. The circle 
is the richest in the State and sells no less than six thousand bullock loads 
of wet tea in a good year. It works an estimated area of one thousand six 
hundred and fifty acres of tea-gardens ; the villagers own one hundred and 
seventy cows, twenty-seven pack bullocks, and twenty-eight ponies. 

The village is noted for its tea, which always fetches good prices in the 
markets in Burma. 

The population in 1896 numbered four hundred and eighty men, six hun- 
dred and eighty-four women, two hundred and seven boys, and one hundred 
and eighty-six girls. The inhabitants are Palaungs of the Tung Nung 
tribe and there is a dialectical difference between their language and that of 
the Nam Hsan Palaungs. The village is close to Nam Hsan, the capital of 
the State. 

Ze-yan contains a large wooden monastery and a group of small white 
pagodas. 

ZE-YAT. — A village in the Pakokku circle, towmship, subdivision and 
district, with a population of one thousand nine hundred and thirty-three 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 2,728 for 1897-98. 

ZE-YA-WA-DI.~A revenue circle in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u sub^ 
division of Shwebo district, fourteen miles from Ye-u, 

• ; Zeyawadi village covers an area of two square miles and has six hundred 
and twenty-five inhabitants. There are two hundred and sixty-five acres 
, of cultivated land, cropped mostly with paddy. For 1896-97 the that ha- 
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There are fifty inhabitants, chiefly rice cultivators, and the thathamcda 
revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. i40, 

ZL-— A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan subdivision 
and district 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two thousand two hundred and 
fifty-five persons, and the ihathameda revenue amounted to Rs. 2,603. No 
land revenue was collected in the circle. 

ZI-BAUK. — A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with an appropriated area of eighteen square miles. 

There are one hundred and two inhabitants and fifty-two acres of culti- 
vation. The chief products are paddy, jaggery and thitsi. The thathameda 
revenue for 1896-97 was Rs. 340. The village is sixteen miles from Ye-u. 

ZI-BIN-DWIN. — A revenue circle and village with two hundred and forty- 
six inhabitants in the Kani township of Lower Ghindwin district. It lies 
in the south of the township. 

The revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 490, from thathameda^ and 
Rs. 534 from State lands. 

Zl-BIN-GAN.— A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 
and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered four hundred and sixty persons, and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 595. No land revenue was collected in 
. the circle. 

Zl-BIN-GAN. — A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan 
subdivision and district 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and twenty persons, 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 200, No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. ^ 

ZTBIN-GON. — A village in the Nga-singu township, Madaya subdivision 
of Mandalay district, east of Nyaung-bin-bu. 

It had sixty-five houses and a population of two hundred and sixty per- 
sons, on an approximate calculation, in 1897. The villagers are cultivators. 

ZI-BIN-GWE. — A village of eighty houses in Ava township of Sagaing 
district, near the mouth of the Myittha^-Aa^f^/ and four miles west of Ava. 

ZI-BIN-GYL— A circle in the Pyintha township, Maymyo subdivision of 
Mandalay district. 

7i-bin-gyi is the only village in the circle and lies one-and-a-half miles 
nor~th of Pyintha. It had a population of one hundred and sixty-three 
persons at the census of 1891. The thathameda paid by the village for 
i8q6 was Rs. 470. The people are Burmans and cultivate the groundnut 
in hill clearings. There is a mountain pass from Zibingyi to Mandalay, 
ZI-B WIN — A circle in the Myothit township of Magwe district, including 
the villages of Zibwin and Padigon. 

7 I-BYA. A village in the Fauk township and subdivision of Pakokku 

district with a population of two hundred and ninety-six persons, according 
to the census of i&Qi) nnd a revenue of Rs. 1,150* 
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ZI-BYA. — A village in the Min-ywa circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gan- 
gaw subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of sixty-eight persons, 
according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 140 for 1897-98. 

Salt is manufactured here from saline earth-deposits. 

ZI-BYU-BIN. — A village in the Myaing township, Pakokku subdivision 
and district, with a population of one hundred and seventy-four persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 33c, included in that 
of Myaung-a-she-zu. 

ZI-BYO-BIN, — A village in the Chaung-z6n-gyi circle, Myaing township, 
Pak6kku subdivision and district, with a population of seventy persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs* 120, included in that 
of Chaung-zon-gyi. 

ZI-BYU-G6n. — A village in the Taung-byon Ng^-a-she circle, Madaya 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, west of Chaungma-gyi-wem. 

It has thirty houses : its population numbered in 1892 one hundred and 
twenty persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators and coolies. 

ZI-BYU-G6n. — A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, twenty miles from Ye-u. 

There are one hundred and sixty-five inhabitants, who paid for 1896-97 
two hundred and sixty rupees thathameda revenue. They are all rice 
farmers. 

ZI-BYU-G6n. — A village in the Taz^ township^ Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with a population of one hundred and eighteen persons in 
1891. The village is twenty-one miles from Ye-u. 

I'he thathameda revenue amounted to Rs. 520 for 1896-97. Paddy is 
the chief crop. 

ZI-BYU-G6N, — A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakok- 
ku district, with a population of one hundred and nineteen persons, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 230. 

, ' ZI-BYU-GYAUNG. — A village in the Chaung-zon-gyi circle, Myaing 

township, Pakokku subdivision and district, with a population of ninety-six 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 200, included 
; : in that of Chaung-zon-gyi. 

Zl-DAW. — A circle in the Myothit towmship of Magwe district, including 

; I ; ' the villages of Bokkon and Zidaw. 

’T , Zl-DAW. — A village in the Kyunpawlaw’’ circle, Pakokku township^ 

. , ; 1 ' „ subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and sixty persons, 
to the census of 1891. 

14 ^ v, ; . The thathameda revenue amounted to Rs. 480 for 1897-98. 

ZI-DAW.~r-A village in the Oyin circle, Myaing township, Pakokku sub- 
division and district, with a population of two hundred and thirty-one 
persons, according to the census of 1891, 

The thathameda revenue amounted to Rs* 250 for 1897-98. 

ZTDAW.~A village in the Tilin towmship, Pauk subdivision of Pakokku 
district, with a population of one hundred and seventeen persons, accord- 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. 210, ' 
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ZI-DAW, — A village in tbe Pauk townskip and subdivision of PakSkku 
district, with a population of one hundred and forty- two persons, according 
to the census of iSgi, and a revenue of Rs. 240, included in that of Yebya. 

ZI-DAW. — A village in the Kyauktat circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pak6kku 
subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and thirty-live 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The revenue from thathameda amounted to Rs. 400 for ,1897-98. 

ZLDAW. — A village in the Waya circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of seven hundred and iifty-nine 
persons, according to the census of i8gi. 

The revenue from thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,440 for 1897-98. 

ZI-GAN, — A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan subdivi- 
sion and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and fifteen persons 
and the thathameda revenue amounted to Rs. 126. No land revenue was 
collected in the circle. 

ZI-GAN.— A village of three hundred and twenty houses in the Ava 
township of Sagaing district, seven miles east of Myotha. 

Zigan is the native place of one Nga Tin, a follower of the Ziok prince, 
W'ho terrorized Kyauks^ before the Annexation. 

ZI-G AT.— A village ir the Chindaung circle, Seikpyu township, Pak6kku . 
subdivision snd district, with a population of three hundred and thirty-three 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,220 for i897“9^* 

ZI-G6n . — K circle in the Ti-gyaing township, Katha subdivision and 
district, with forty-four houses. 

The inhabitants are Shans and Burmans, and cultivate kaukkyt^ ynayin 
and taungya^ and engage in fishing also. 

ZI-G6N.— A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo dis- 
trict, eleven miles distant from Ye-u town, with a population of twenty three 
persons. 

There are 36*43 acres under cultivation: the chief crops being paddy, 
penauk and tilseed. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to 
Rs. 60. The village is under the thiigyi of Madaingbin. 

Zf-GON.— -A village in the Nga-singu township, Madaya subdivision of 
Mandalay district, east of Maymyo. 

The village has fifty houses, and the population numbered in 1897 two 
hundred persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators and fisher- 
men, 

ZI-G6N.--A village in the Zigon circle, Pak6kku township, subdivision 
and district, with a population of four hundred and fifty-two persons, ac- 
cording to the census of 1891, 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 350 for 1897-98. 

Zl-GON.— A village in the Palano circle, Pak6kku township, subdivision 
and district, with a population of eighty-one persons, according to the census 
of 1891. 
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The thaikameda amounted to Rs. 350 for 1897-98. 

ZI-GON. — A village in the A-I^-gyaw circle, Ye-za-gyo township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and twenty-eight 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 500. 

ZI-GON . — A village in the Bonba circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and ninety-six 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

lL)itthatha?nedazxmuriteAto'Rs,j\&o{oT 1897-98. 

ZI-GYAING, — A revenue circle and village in the Salingyi township of 
Lower Chindwin district, with six hundred and seventy-eight inhabitants. 
The circle follows the left bank of the South Yama stream. 

Paddy, jotvar^ sessamum and gram are grown. The revenue amounted 
to Rs. 1,580, from thaikameda^ and Rs. 274 from State lands for 1896-97. 

ZI-GYO. — A circle in the Taungdwingyi township of Magwe district 
including the single village of Myanaing. 

ZI-GYO-BIN. — A revenue circle in the Sa-Ie township, Pagan subdivision 
of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and three persons and 
the thaikameda amounted to Rs. 196. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. 

ZI-GY 0 -G 6 N. — A village in the Kyaukthanbat revenue circle, Patheingyi 
township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, sixteen miles north- 
north-east of headquarters. 

It had a population of four hundred and twenty-five persons at the census 
of 1891, and paid Rs. goo ihathameda-tdiK. 

ZI-GYUN.— A village and island on the Irrawaddy river in Myitkyina 
district, about one hour by steamer above He-chein. 

Zigyun village contains seventy-two houses. The villagers own fifty 
cattle and cultivate taungyaon the west bank ; they also express a consider- 
able quantity of hnan-oi\^ getting the hnan from the 

Sessamum oil, Kachins to the east and north, who come down in 
rafts. The average yield is 2,000 viss of oil a year ; the 
sale price varies from Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 per 100 viss. The hnan is brought 
down between Natdaw and Tagu (December and April). Burmese mer- 
chants from Bhamo come up with salt, pasos, linen, betel-boxes, plates, 
necklaces and glasses. Waingmaw, Magaya, Maingna, Naungtalaw, and 
Myitkyina are full of brokers. The method adopted is for the Kachins to 
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Shwin Shan (six days distant) Yibe, Tado, Tasiliny Ny6n, and Y6n Shan. 
Some Shan-Tayoks come from Sansi, Monglaand Santa. 

Zigyun is supposed to have been founded by Shans after the founding 
of Maing-raaw, some two hundred and seventy years ago. 

History. When Maing-maw was destroyed ninety years ago, there 

were only four or five houses in Zigyun, There is a 
sadaw in the village, which has three bamboo kyatmgs\ Haw Saing, the 
Sawinua of Mogaung, put up two hundred years ago a very celebrated 
pagoda, which is still known as Haw Saiiig’s pagoda here, and a festival is 
held at it every year in Tabaung There is no fence round the 

village. 

ZI-GYUN. — A village in the Nga-singu township, Madaja subdivision of 
Mandalay district, west of Sin-the. 

The village had forty houses and a population of one hundred and sixty 
persons, on an approximate calculation, in 1897, The villagers are culti* 
vators. 

Zl-GYUN. — A village in the Lelpan-gyun circle, Pakokku township, sub- 
division and district, with a population of one hundred and nineteen persons, 
and a revenue of Rs. 250, included in that of Letpan-gyun. 

ZI-MAW. — A village of ten houses, one of them of Kachins, in the Sinkan 
circle, Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district 

The villagers own eight buffaloes and work //, besides engaging in bam- 
boo cutting. 

The village was settled in 1875 from Lathein taung^ one day to the east. 
The Kashan Kachins destroyed it five years later, and it was re-established 
by Ma La in 1885. 

ZIN-BON.— A village of thirty-eight houses on the left bank of the Irra- 
waddy river, in the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district 

The villagers own a few buffaloes and work taungya paddy. 

There is also a considerable manufacture of lime ; for local supply the 
L'me stone is brought from Letsaunggan, on the opposite bank, 

and burnt near the village ; each kiln takes three days in 
burning and turns out on an average three hundred and fifty baskets, the 
cost price being Rs. 20 the hundred baskets ; usually a gang of three men 
work each kiln. 

A certain amount of ngapi is also prepared with salt imported from Shein- 
maga, other kinds not being considered strong enough; the price ranges 
from 'Rs. 12 to Rs. 25 the hundred viss. 

ZIN-GA-LE. — A revenue circle in the Mingin township and subdivision 
of Upper Chiudwin district, including a single village. 

The revenue paid in 1897 amounted to Rs. 360. 

ZINGKALING HKAM TI. — Called by the Burmese Kanti or Kanti-ga- 
le, is a small State, administered by the officer in charge of Upper Chindwin 
district. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Shan-Kadus, or Burmanized Shans. The 
, State lies about sixty miles above the junction of the Uyu 

History i e ore Chindwin rivers, and under the Burmese Govern- 

ment its Sawbwa was placed under the jurisdiction of the Wun of Tammu 
and Hkampat. Theoretically it paid revenue direct into the Royal treastitryi 
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but during the reign of King Thibaw it was in a disturbed condition and 

actually paid little or nothing. , , , oi 

Little of its ancient history is known, but it is a relic of the old bhan 
Emoire and was one of the ninety-nine provinces of Mogaung. Hie 
present village of Maing-naung is frequently referred to as aplaceof im- 
porSnce in the old Shan chronicles and no doubt was at one time capital 

of the whole State. j .t. 

When Upper Burma was annexed there was no Sawhwa and the State 
would no doubt have ceased to exist if it had not been 

and after the establishment of British rule. About 1664 the 

Annexation. Theinbaw Kachins from the Hu Kawng Valley over- 

ran Zingkaling Hkam Ti, killed a na~hkan and captured a Wun and the 
Sawhwa finally disappeared. „ _ ^ , 1 

The State was first visited by Colonel (then Major)^F. D. R^ikes in July 

of 1886 and the people petitioned that their former :iawbwa should not be 
restored but that they should be taken under direct administration. 

A youth, Saw Ni Taung, was appointed to the charge of 
title of Y-wa-oL He was twenty-seven years of age and belonged to the 
ruling house. His pedigree was— 


Saw Ni Taung 
born 1861, appointed Chief 
1887, died 1892. 


Saw Hi 

ruler 1853— ^1882 
when he abdicated. 


Saw Nyi Kaung , Saw Ai 
ruled 1820—1844. raler 1844—1853. 
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of the Honialin township, which projects across the State. The upper 
portion which extends up to the waterfall in latitude 26° 30' is about one 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five square miles in area. The lower 
portion is about five hundred square miles. 

The villages are nearly all on the river bank. There are a few Kachin 

Population : vil- the interior, on the route to Haungpa. The 

lages. population was said in 1897 to be about one thousand 

three hundred and thirty-one persons and the tkathameda 
revenue amounted to Rs. 1,150. 

1 he Kachin headmen look upon themselves as independent chieftains 
and pay no taxes. In Burmese times they were the real masters of the 
situation, the Sawhwa for the time being owing his appointment and reten-^ 
tion in power to their good will. 

The Shan villages in 1897 — 


(i) Minsin 




Houses. 

13 

(2) Mauk-alok 




7 

(3) Nan Hpe 




22 

(4) Yatna 

■■■■■■ • « 



22 

(S) Anauk Kauktaung 



• *« 

2§ 

(6) A-she Kauktaung 


• «« 


26 

(7) Zal6k . 


' lift ' / 


XI 

(8) Limpa 

■ ■■ 

*«4 


a 

(9) Maingnaung ... 




7 

(10) Hein Sun 



■fit# . 

xa 

(ii) Seinnan 


■ '»«:« ■■ 

*•» 

xa 

(12) Mauksalun 


' ' ' * * « ' 


4 

(13) Paw Maing 

f 



14 

(14) Kam Ti 


. ■ ■ 


40 

(15) Kinlaw 



««• 

II 

(16) Hmanbin 




40 

(17) Hmankin 


**» 


tS 


Each house was assessed in that year at Rs. 2 thathameda-tsx* Two or 
more families living in the same house are not treated as separate house- 
holds. 

The following are the Kachin villages : — 


(i) Lai Sa 


Houses. 

10 

(2) Nim Paw 

«(« 

7 

(3) Lak Tin 

*** « « > 

2 

(4) U Ka 


... ... IS 

(5) Pin Kaw 


... ... 20 


The following Chin villages pay tribute in bees-wax and spears to the 
Sawbwa ; — 


(1) Laungsauk 



Houses. 

30 

(a) P6nmyo 



7. 

{3) Pahyo 



4S 

(4} Saunglein ... 



la 

(5) Seinia 

«« « 


64 

(6) Patun 



30 

(7) Tsu 

(*•# 


... 20 


Namp6k Chin village, which has only four or five houses, does not pay 
either tax or tribute. 
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the State in the following places : — 

half a day’s journey above Hkam Ti. The 
used to be^obtained by diving. The place is not now 

about two miles above Hkam Ti and six 

* ' • 1 the' hifivlract between the Chindwin and Uyu 

the route leading from Haungpa to Hkam li. 

ws the duties levied on exports : — 


Jade is found in 

(1) The Hama-Vf ckaung, 

stones! — d 
worked. 

(2) The Nan T6nd6n chaung, 

miles inland from the mouth of the river, 

Amber is also found in t— j 

rivers, near 1-- ^ 

The following list sho 

(1) Large boat each ... 

(2) Small boat each ... 

Exports and (3) Canes per 1,000 

imoorts (4) Cheroot leaves per 100 viss 

^ (5) Cane mats per 10 mats 

(6) Bees-wax per 10 viss 
{7) Jade stones per cent, ad valorem 

No duty is levied on boats when returning, neither is duty payable when 
the amount taken out falls below the following limits : — 

Canes 

Cheroot leaves ... . ' 

vCane mats ... ... ••• 

, Bees-wax 

India-rubber, amber, spears, timber and bamboos are not 
During the year 1897 about forty boats came up for tradin 
different parts of Lower and Upper Chindwin districts an( 
following merchandise 

Selling price Rs. a. p. 

10.000 viss of salt per 100 viss ... 20 o o 

500 viss jaggery per 100 viss ... „ 30 o o 

1.000 viss iron bars per viss ... „ o 10 o 

15 tins of eartb’Oil per tin ... „ 400 

; I tin of cocoanut-oil per tin ... „ 15 o o 

20 tins of sweet-oil per tin ♦*. „ 10 o o 

50 viss betel nuts per viss „ 080 

400 packets candles per packet „ 020 

200 cups each ... » 020 

loo plates each . *** 080 

" 100 pieces per piece... ... „ 180 

20 pieces of silk cloth per piece ... « 12 o o 

100 packets of thread per packet ... ,> 400 

50 umbrellas each ... ... „ 100 

i 00 wooden shoes each ... ... „ 040 

100 spoons each ... ... » 040 

Iron and salt are taken chiefly by Chins. 

The chief articles of export are canes, bees-wax, red spears, India rubber, 

: jade, and cheroot leaves. In 1897 the following quantities are stated to 
''/^fjnave be^ exported:— 

.''''I ^ ■ 't * • Rs. A. P. 

• 350 cane mats each ^ ... ... at 4 o o 

, 300 viss bees-wax per viss ... at 140 

/fll i;.vv ; ^ loo red spears each ... at 200 

4j^poo, visa I wila rubber per viss ' at 200 

' ... ... value Coo o o 

4>5oo cheroot leaves per viss ... at 040 

300^000 canes per 4000 hi at 3 o 0 


1,000 
100 viss. 
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Cane mats, bees- wax, red spears and cheroot leaves are brought from the 
Chin Hills ; India-rubber comes from above the waterfall ; the canes are cut 
and sold by the Shans. 

The Kachins above the falls have very little dealings with Hkam Ti 
State. The Chins on the Western frontier, between Hkam Ti and Assam 
carry on traffic chiefly with the Hkam T i Chin villages. Almost every village 
grows poppy, especially villages oi Kachins. Two-thirds of the Chins smoke 
opium and two-fifths of the Shans. The poppy is of very poor qualitv j it is 
sown in September after ploughing and gathered in April. 

ZIN-SA-GYET. — A revenue circle in the Salin-gyi township of Lower 
Chindwin district, with two thousand eight hundred and nineteen inhabitants. 
It lies in the south-east of the township, three miles from the right bank 
of the Chindwin river and along the left bank of the South Yama stream. 

The villages included in the circle are Zinsa-gyet, Yinhaungdaing, Pyauk- 
seikpin, Padu, Myaukkon, Yew indaw, T'andaw, Kan-gyidaw, Thanmadaw, 
Ywa-thit-k6n, Aimgchantha, Yemaing, Ngwe-tha and B6ksu. 

The revenue from thathameda amounted to Rs. 7,660 and from rent of 
State land to Rs. 24, for 1896-97. 

ZI-OK. — A revenue circle in the Pathein-gyi township, Amarapura subdi- 
vision of Mandalay district. 

Ziok is the only village in the circle and is situated eight miles east of head- 
quarters. It had a population of two hundred and fifteen persons at the 
census of 1891, and paid Rs. 383 t hathameda-X^% and Rs. 2011 land revenue^ 

ZHPI-NI NORTH. — A revenue circle in the Salin-gyi township of Lower 
Chindwdn district, with two hundred and sixty-seven inhabitants. It is situ- 
ated in the south-western corner of the township, north of the South Yama 
stream. 

The villages included in the circle are Zipani North, Taw-gyaung and 
Shwe-kye-thin. 

Paddy, jowatj sessamum and peas are grown. The revenue amounted to 
Rs 900 from thathameda and Rs. 10 from rent of State lands for 1896-97. 

ZI-PI-NI SOUTH, — A revenue circle in the Salin-gyi township of Lower 
Chindwin district, on the left bank of the South Yama stream. 

It includes Zipani South and Letpan villages and has a population of two 
hundred and one persons. The revenue amounted to Rs. 660, from thatha^ 
meda^ and Rs. 5 from rents of State lands in 1896. 

^ZI-TH AUNG.— A circle in the Ti-gyaing township, Katha subdivision and 
district, including two villages. 

^ The villages are situated on the banks of the Messa stream and number 
sixty-seven houses. The villagers are Burmans and Shans. They cultivate 
hmhkyi and mayin paddy. 
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GLOSSARY 


Part n, Volumes I, II and III. 

1 in the Glossary to Volumes I and II have not been reproduced.] 


se. Sh. = Shaft. Ch. = Chinese. K. = Kachin.] 

■vwa, the Seven- Atm'n, interior. 

^ AuksSn se-hmf yat, v. suh v. Man- 

dalay. 

assigned to the Auftgi Itf., push. 

Aunggya, broker. 

, adman ; in Bur- _ 

Ayadaw pi, ht., the Royal Rood, 

’ officer ; tax col- Royal lands. 

Ayatlugyt) quarter head man. 

I Revenue clerk Ayut Wun, Governor of the lepers 
and outcasts, 

dman. Badaso, steward. _ 

“ Badda, see page 171, Vol. I, a Bud- 

le Island dhist theological term. 

Son ' a fl^t'bottomed basket. 

it of" the Council Bawdihin, v. ha-adt. 

Bedin kyan^v. hedtft* 

3 Minister. BiluUn, the Ogre’s Tank, 

i^i^ter. Biluma, ogr&ss. 

•t dauh. Bodaye,v. boi&iye. 

“t“ *" ou”miUtary officer. 

^ Byadath^ bye talk* 

™„ard. f;f„.“LgTang. 

dSvWoo CicWyfi eanhenr pot. , „ 

“ ' Ckmiso, the six classes of officials. 

the chief of a Chaukso yazawut^dk,. comiiWts 0 

’ the six classes; 

it^ iud^e. • Chauktaung, the Six Hills. 

ax -«M# vret. money-lenders; the money 

l;:p K:yaing, 'ending caste of Hmdus. 

bins of the Upper ] Chin-haung, the roselle. 

tups ot PF ^ jurisdiction; a sul 

ilaneous. division, larger than a ting.. 

Yam&thin Chutta, umbrella. ^ 

•ific) for tlie Royal Chweshin, a yoke of bufeloes, 

Da hmu, v, doki^kmUi 
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Kawn^ a riding of the Northern Sban 
State of Mang L5n. 

Kaivn Kangj Mid Riding. 

Kawn Ndf North Riding. 

Kawn TaUf South Riding. 
Kayaing-ok^ district officer. 

Kason^ May. 

Kem-mongy 7 /. Kyemmofig, 

Ken^ a territorial division, a circle, 
Khyoungy chaung, 

Khi^ headman of kang. 

Kin^ guard station. 

Kin-mun-bin^ the soap acacia creeper. 
Kuimun thi^ the fruit of the kinmun'^ 
bin. 

Kin- ok f V, Volume IV, page 86. 

Kokkoj a species of acacia. 

Kolan Sawbwa a title: kolan is the 
name given to persons of super- 
human powers, who are able to leap 
nine fathoms high. 

Komyowun^ Governor o^ the Nine Dis- 
tricts. 

KSnbaung bwe^ v, siib^ Shwebo, 
KdnbOj V. kunbo* 

Konya^ v. ya, 

Kothan^ nine millions. 

Koiiy a measure of number, one hun- 
dred millions. 

Ko-ywa^ the Nine Hamlets. 

Kraw (Wa), village headman. 
Ku'hna-yxva^ the Seven Hamlets. 
KulabyO) the Foreign Legion, v, sub 
Yam^thin. 

Kunboy fee : //A, price of betel. 
Kunbodein wun^ v, page 84 , Volume 
IV. 

Kunboieiuj v, Kunbodein, 

Kweid, cup. 

Kyan^ village headman. 
kyantaga^ coarse cane sugar. 
Kyaing^ valley. 

Kyaukgyi kolon^ the Nine Great 
Stones. 

Kyauksein^ jade. 

Kyauk-iaing^ stone post. 

Kyauk wuH) the Appraiser of Rubies ; 
an official at the Ruby Mines in 
Burmese times. 

Kyaung daik^ v, taik^ the precincts 
of a monastery. 


Kyaw^ in the Southern Shan States 
and Karenni, headman. 

Kye (Sh.), headman. 

Kvesur circle headman. 

Kywe mi leik^ the local name of a taK 
levied in Burmese times v. sub 
Bhamo. 

Kywe shin ^ v, chweshin, 

LammadaWy sub high road. 

Lanlan^ v, sub Kamaing Lanmidau- 
gyeoy King's high-way [Lan-ma- 
daw-gyi), 

Lapety V, letpet, 

Lapet hpOy Hi,, price of lapety tea. 
Laung, a long, narrow boat, used on 
the Upper Irrawaddy. 

Lawka kan (for Kalawaka kan ?). v, 
sub Meiktila Lake. 

Lazany v, lasa^i, 

Lly wet-paddy land. 

Le amat-tauky assessor of the paddy 
land tax. 

LehaWy the part of a graduated roof 
which intervenes between an upper 
and lower roof : eaves. 

Ledawdkj manager of the State paddy 
lands. 

Legaungy v, le-6k, 

Leguny tax on wet-paddy land. 
Le-gyay wet-paddy. 

Legyi^le-dwhiy the Four Paddy-tracts. 
Le kayaingy the Four Townships. 
Le-khayaingy Nga-kha-yamgy v, sub. 

Le-kayaingy N ga-kayaing. 

Lekuny V, legun, 

Lemyo-dany the Four Towns tract. 
Lemyo-6ky v, lemyowun, 

Le-oky manager of the paddy lands. 
Lepety V. letpet, 

LepSky lowland dry cultivation. , 
Lese ley way the Forty- four Hamlets. 
Leihmaty ///., signature ; a passport 
or certificate. 

Leikauky a nickname, crookarm.*' 
Letkawy a scoopnet. 

Letpanhiny the cotton tree. • 

Letpetchauky dry tea. ■ 

Let p we pyitsiy iowcy, 

Leiswedawgyiy v, letswey \dawgyiis 
honorific]. 

Letwe Wy left-hand, vp 
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Letwe WtnkmUf Commandant of tlse Myauk let bo (military), Governor o 
Left wing. the Northern District. 

Letya chauk-ywa^ the Six Villages of Myauksuj north group. 

the Captives, v. sub, Maymyo. Myaung^ canal. 

Letyadaung) the guard of captives, v, Myaung gaung^ overseer of irriga* 
sub Maymyo ; lictors. tion channels. 

Letyadaw^ right-hand. Mye doing {lit,, survey officer) gov- 

Le wun, v, le'-ok. ernor ; the headman of a circle. 

Limban, 2u tray. Myegun v, mye-hkun, 

Liukin dka, the ilha carried by Ka- Mye-hkun, mye-kun, land rent, 
chins, broader at the tip than at the Myenu, alluvial soil, 
hilt. Myethna, face. 

j^dndwin, a. dug-out. Myetpa-shwe, gold leaf. 

LSngyi, v, hingyi. Myin, horse ; cavalry. 

Lu,2. species of grain, millet. Myin-hmu, a cavalry officer. 

^ elder. Myinmye, the Cavalry jurisdiction. 

/ m-ktamein, a woman's silk petti- Myin sa-ye-gyi, a military title ; Ad 
coat of flowered design. jutant. 

Lunpaso, a man's waist-cloth of flow- Mytntin, v, sub, Mandalay. 

ered design. Myitsdn, confluence. 

Lumn goungy demi-god. Myo, a town ; district. 

Maha devt] the title of the chief wife Myodwin, urban circle. 

of the King or of a Sawbwa, Myodwin singyebdn, suburbs of th< 

Mahayan, the brick wall encircling capital. 

a pagoda. Myogaingy v, myokaing, 

Mai^hsak (Sh.). 7; sub, Hsi Paw. Myogale, lit,, small city ; keep. 

Matngy Shan mbng, town, Myogan aiwin wun v, sub, Yawnj 

Man hpbk (Sh.) coarse white cloth. Hwe. 

MaiMn daye nattha [wathdn daye), Myohaung, lit., old town. 

the guardian nat of the earth. M.yokaing, administrator. 
Ma-u*ga 4 e, the nauclea cadamha, Myoletkaing, substitute ; delegate 
Maungleiy the long arm of a water- vicegerent. 

lift. ' Myoma, chief town ; capital. 

Meik, maik, a measure of length, the Myone, 'v, ne, 

breadth of the fist and length of the Myotein, district guardian, 
thuinb. ' Myothonza, lit cess for public uses. 

Mengi, v, nd^gyi* " Nabe, a kind of tree. 

Me'w v, myo, - N agahat-chunyo, the magical ma 

Mey6ny2LVmA of tree. houfs ankus which was given accor 

Mtbuya, v, mihaya, ding to tradition, by the nats to ; 

Mindalinj a servant; orderly king of Burma. 

Minldn, lit., King's road. Nan-khangyi, v, nahkan, 

Min Iqung, pretender. ^ Natnan, Palace of the Spirits. 

Minlun, lit,, 2. fugitive prince. Nattein, devotee. 

Mo-hnytUf cabbage. Natthet-Shweyun, v, sub, Mawk Mai 

M6ksomaiVfiA6w, Natwin, v. natkadaw. 

Many in, grass. Nawania, ninth. 

Mun, a measure of weight. Nawmaing v, sub, Hsum Hsai, th< 

North road. present Sawbwa of South Hsen W: 

Mya%k let, Northern District, Naw MSng, (Sh.) v naw-maing. 
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SadaWj V. sayadaw, ^ ^ | 

Sadaw~6k my in s ay two titles in | 
combination ; sadawok^ steward. i 
Sadaw-wun^ Controller of the House- 
hold in the King's time. 

Sagawapan^ the flower of the cham- 
pac. 

SagaBBtnpan^ the flow’'er of a variety 
of the champac, 

Saingya w indaw hmUj v. Saingy a 
wun min* 

Saingya-wunmin^ lit,^ the Governor 
having jurisdiction. ^ 

SakaWj a bamboo sieve. 

Sdlf the shorea vobusta. 

Salej a measure of capacity ; one- 
fourth of a pyi* 

Samaingy v* thamaing. 

Samhuyity the purest gold ; according 
to Burmese fable the fruit of the 
sahu [eugema when it fell into the 
ocean turned into gold. 

Sanga [saga\ the champac. 

Sapya^ soap. 

SauU sdL 

Saungma, {s6nma)y wizard. 
SawbwaBa^ the Sawbwa's perquisite. 
Saye-daw-gyi^ chief clerk. 

Se, tobacco. 

SedaWy lit Royal weir, chief weir. 
Sediy V, zedi, 

Sehnit yaty the twelve sorts of taxes* 
Sl*6ky V* segyu I 

S^-sa-ye, clerk of the weirs. 

Setkya Kyaung {Paung) Bo, a title; 

let Captain of the Magic Barge. 
Setkya paungy Magic Barge. 

Seyway the Ten Village tract. 

Ska, cutch. 

Shawy a kind of tree from the bark 
of which a coarse paper is made. 
Shaw pw entile Sh3in trade. 

Shaw byUy the sterculia verisicolor, 
Shaw tHy the sterculia villosa. 
Shinbyu, the novitiation ceremony in 
the Buddhist priesthood. ' 

Shwe hany golden flower. 

Shwedaik Aiwinwuuy the controller 
of the exchequer in Burmese 
times. 

Shwedhaswe ioy v. shwedha bo* 


ShwehB V, sub Thamainggyi. 

Shwe Ian v* shwe Ian ho. 

Shwe Ian bo a Burmese official. 
Shwe-myo dazvy lit.^ the Royal Golden 
City. 

Shwe palay golden bowl. 

ShiBe piy a kind of tea (v. sub Tawmg 
Peng). 

ShwetaikwuHy v, shwedaik atwinwun, 
Skwe^win hmUy v* shtvehmu. 
Shwewuuy //A, Governor of the Gold 
Tract. 

Skwe-yondaWy the Golden Court, the 
court of the governor of Mandalay, 
5/3 oil market, 

Sikke daw gyiy v. stkke, 

Singye-bony suburbs. 

Sity the acacia. 

Sit key V* sikke. 

Sit ke gyU V. sikke. 

Sothugyiy V, sub Mog6k. 

Suan^fUy (Ch.) Governor. 

SuanfusZy (Ch,) Governorship. 
Suan-wei (Ch.) official. 

Tay a measure of length ; seven cubits 
: or ten and a half feet, 

; Tabaungy March. 

Tabo-^dwcy February, 

TagUy April. 

Taiky a circle or group of villages, 
Taikkmuy a circle officer, v. faik^ 
thugyi, 

Taik-dky a circle headman v, taik^- 
thugyiy 

Taik sa-yey circle clerk ; circle magis- 
trate, 

TaiLoiyZ. subdivision of the Shan 
race [y. Part L] 

TalokyV. Tay ok* 

Talok pyi miny lit., King of China* 
Tameiny the Burmese woman^s pet- 
ticoat 

Tanay department. 

Tanyety toddy, jaggery. 

Taokyby (Sh.) village headman. 

Tap ana taiky treasure-chamber* 

Ta pyiy one measure. 

Tarty toddy. 

Tat (military), a column* 

Tat (Hkdn);, a monastery. 

Tafbogyoky commandant. 
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Tatckdk^ commandant of an outpost 
or column. 

Tatkaunghan or kaung hantat^ body 
guard. 

Tat 6k^ commandant of an outpost; 

T atpaungsa^ a Burmese official v. 

sub Naunglet. 

Taungj south. 

Taunghmu^ etc,, htaiinghnu, 
Taunglan^ the South road. 

the Sou them Circle, v, suh, 
M5ng Lang. 

Taungmay highest peak. 

Taungseiuy a large leafed plant : the 
leaves are used as wrappers. 
Taungsuy southern group, 

Taungtdky hill top. 

Taungthan (taungthin)^ a body of 
one thousand men. » 

Taungya^ hill clearings for cultivation. 
Taungyoy hill range. 

Taungza^ v. taungsa* 

Taw-dky forester. 

Taya kon^ law fees, 

Taya kbnhOy v. iava hon* 

Taya ngase^ the Hundred and Fifty. 
Taya-sa-yCy byidaik sa-ye^ thansin^ 
sa-ye^athon sa-ye^ sa-yedaw gaung, 
anaung-sa-ye, revenue clerks ; v, 
sub. vac, Meiktila. 

Tayawy a species of linden, grewta. 
Tet-hlly the rowing boat used in the 
upper country. 

Thabeiky the Buddhist monk^s alms- 
bowL 

Thaheii*hmaiihy the part of a pagoda 
which resembles an inverted alms- 
bowl. 

Thabyebifiy v, thahye. 

Thamaingy the chronicle of a monas- 
tery. 

Thanay police station. 

Thanaty v. thanat-pet, 

Thanat-ka, v.fhanakka. 

Thanat-pety the sebesteuy a species of 
cordia. The leaf is used for cheroot- 
wrappers, 

Than-hmUy circle head man ; in Bur- 
mese times, the official in charge of 
an iron-producing tract. 


Thathanay The Faith, lit,y the Dis- 
cipline. 

Thauky the jurisdiction of a thwe- 
thaukgyi, 

Thaye wiiUy military commandant. 
Thee t see, v, t hit si, 

Thein, a Chapel of Ordination. 
Thein-suy the term applied to lands 
annexed by conquest. 

Tkein-wifiy consecrate : ltt,y enter the 
Chapel of Ordination. 

TheskadanD. suh, v, Sinbaungwe, 
TkekkCy thatch. 

Tkenatfkamay musketeers. 

Thenat wungyiy a military title, v* 
thenat*6h, 

Thimhaw seiky wharf. 

Thinganity id. thinganet, 

Thitgyi kohiny\}ci^ Nine Great Trees. 
Thitkadoy a species of sterculia, 
Thit7nizzUy the Karung oil-tree, 
Thitsiy the wood-oil tree ; wood-oil. 
Thittawy forest produce. 

Thityay t\it go r do nia florihunda, 
Thitya ingyiny a general term,^ v, in- 
gyin. 

TkSnmyo oky Governor of the Three 
Districts, 

Thonyaty the Three Tracts. 

Thtigyiy headman, 

Thugyisay headman’s perquisite. 
Tkwe-ikauky v. Thwethaukgyi, 

Tiiy oil 

Ttnbyinkwey cross-legged image of 
the Buddha. 

Ting (Ch.) a jurisdiction of chon 
TinyUy pine. 

TripiiahaSy the Buddhist scriptures* 
TsawbwUy V. Sawbwa, 

Tungy a measure of area, and the 
yield from it. 

Twety Ut,y to go out; runaway; re- 
negade. 

Twinsa: twinzay hereditary oil-well 

Udibwa lefy Born of an Egg, the title 
applied by the Burmese to the 
Emperor of China. 

Ugyi, the white spots occurring in the 
heart- wood of the cutch tree (acacia 
catechu.] 
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Utaih, the chief circle-paying in its 
revenue direct to the treasury. 

Uyin ne-oh^ Manager of the Royal 
Gardens [v. sub Maymyo.) 

Vyeng, v, wying. 

Wahat kamauk^ a hat of bamboo 
spathe. 

Wagaung^ August. 

Waing. Ui., an enclosure ; the cara- 
vanserai in which Shan traders put 
up and dispose of their goods. 

(Ch.), Chief ; the jurisdiction 
of a chief (Wa States.) 

Wasso^ July. 

fVtndaw, v, sub voc» Mandalay. 

Wmdaw hmu^ the general title of the 
governor of a district. 

Winduw hmu aiwinwuHj the secre- 
tary of a Suwbwa^ 

Wing {Sh»)f V. wying, 

Winkaha^ maze. 

W6ng Tii Hwang Tij the title of the 
Emperor of China. 

Woon^ V. wun* 

Wunsaf food. 

Wuftagany see wuttakan. 

Wyzngj (Sh.) town. 

Va^ V* taungya, 

Ya-gun^ the tax on hill clearings. 

Yakun .V, yagun. . 

YamSn {C\xi)j contt, 

Ya the tax levied on the cultiva- 

; ' tion of ya lands owned by the King. 


Yasuda^ (should be yahandd) v. Ra- 
handa* 

Yatf fan. 

Yawpei^ Yaw maize-leaf. 

Ye-bwe'-kun^ liLy wharf dues. 

Ye-gya^ v, ye-gya le* 

/(^/irrigated paddy land. 

Ye n, ll 
Ye nan^ earth-oil. 

Ye we a measure of area, v* sub, Mong 
Long. 

Yewun lit,. Governor of the Water 
V, sub, Sagaing, lac Panyayin pa- 
goda, 

YtUi a bamboo screen ; wattle, 
Yindatk, a^kind of tree, v, sub, Mdng 
Pan, 

Yindeik v,yindaik 
Yinkwtupaik^ guardian. 

Yoy creek. 

Yonzay court perquisite. 

Yway village. 

Ywabdn. 

Ywa lugyiy village elder, v, lugyi^ 
YwamUy chief village, 

Ywa ihay villager. 

Ywafkify new village. 

Ywathugyiy village headman, v, ihu* 

Zawgyiy a holy man ; a fakir or 
^ magician. 

Ze-kuuy bazaar stall rents. 

\Zinhyuny the ornamental dille?iia 
tree. 


